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No poetical name in history carries with 
ita greater charm than Cowley’s. Dur- 
ing one of the brightest periods of our 
literature, the public voice was unani- 
mous in his praise. Milton elevated 
him to a seat between Shakespeare and 
Spenser; Dryden, who knew him well, 
honoured what he affectionately termed 
his sacred ashes; and Pope always 
spoke of him with high regard and ad- 
miration. “ Cowley,” he said to Spence, 
“is a fine poet, in spite of all his faults.” 
But even in that age he was fallen from 
his pedestal ; the worshippers had de- 
throned their idol. His poems, which 
a few years before had been, as Mr. 
Bentley would say, the most popular 
book of the season, ceased to be in de- 
mand; the curiosity of a new taste had 
subjected them to an inspection which 
magnified their peculiarities into fright- 
fulness; his gushes of sensibility, his 
moral pathos, his purity of sentiment, 
were passed into oblivion. He was 
become a fit subject for a retrospective 
review. But, though forgotten by the 
multitude, the eyes of a few studious 
men were still turned to his pages. In 
an essay in the Literary Magazine 
(vol. iii. p. 198), with which Johnson 
is known to have been connected, and 
which may, therefore, have proceeded 
from his pen, it is remarked,—* The 
ume seems to be at hand when justice 
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will be done to Mr. Cowley’s prose, as 
well as his poetical writings.” The 
Lives of the Poets certainly rekindled 
some of the early interest respecting 
him ; but his reputation only glim- 
mered. Years rolled by, and Cowley 
crept along with little regard. The 
smoothness of the Anglo-French school 
carried the day. Cowley was by dis- 
position the reverse of his poetry. 
Every reader must have been struck by 
the remarkable difference between his 
prose and verse. One was natural, 
the other artificial; one was the lan- 
guage of his heart, the other the dialect 
of a sect. He entered the literary 
world at a season most unfavourable to 
the developement of a pure and genu- 
ine taste. 

Donne, whose eloquence and learn- 
ing asa preacherimparted adignity tohis 
poetical name, divided with his friend 
Ben Jonson the applause of the town. 
Cowley, therefore, misled by the shout 
of popular favour, started on the same 
road which he knew had conducted 
them to the Temple of Fame; and he 
who afterwards denounced Persius as 
no poet, because of his obscurity, was 
content to involve his own beautiful 
thoughts in the jargon of a learned but 
corrupt school, to sacrifice the sweetest 
offspring ofa poetic heart on the shrine 
of a monstrous and perverted taste. 
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Nothing can be more unfounded than 
Mr. Campbell’s assertion, that his un- 
natural flights arose less from affecta- 
tion than self-deception ; or that he 
cherished false thoughts, as men often 
associate with false friends, not from 
insensibility to the difference between 
truth and falsehood, but from being 
too indolent to examine the difference. 
This elaborate metaphor might have 
been spared. We have not any reason 
to suppose that Cowley wrote against 
his better judgment, or that his poetical 
errors were the fruit of indolence, and 
not of intention. It is worth while to 
reflect how powerful the current of 
public feeling must have been which so 
entirely drifted away his tastes from the 
model of his early inspiration. But 
let justice be done to Cowley; he 
yielded to no slight temptation. The 
fame he thirsted after was not what 
Oldham so bitterly calls 


“« The false and foolish fire that’s whisk’d 
about 

By popular air, and glares awhile, and 
then goes out ;” 


the breath of a puling coterie, or the 
bray of an ignorant and presumptuous 
journalist. The brotherhood of which 
he strove to become a member gloried 
in the proudest names of English lite- 
rature ; and was honoured and beloved 
by men whose memory will live while 
learning and virtue have any home: by 
Clarendon, much of whose early time 
was spent in the company of Jonson ; 
by Selden, the admiration of a learned 
age; and by Falkland, who united the 
esteem and affection of all parties. No 
man, it has been well said, could be 
born a metaphysical poet, nor assume 
the dignity of a writer, by descriptions 
copied from descriptions, by imitations 
borrowed from imitations, by traditional 
imagery and hereditary similes, by 
readiness of rhyme and volubility of 
syllables. They were men of deep and 
extensive scholarship,— trained in all 
the learning ofthe schools, and equally 
prepared to solve a problem or to pen 
a stanza. The happiest and fairest pa- 
rallel between the metaphysical poets, 
as they have been called after Dryden, 
and the modern imbeciles, is drawn by 
Coleridge, in the Biographia Literaria. 
“ Tn the former,” he says, “ from Donne 
to Cowley, we find the most fantastic 
out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the 


* Houses frequented by Ben Jonson. 
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most pure and genuine mother-English; 
in the latter, the most obvious thoughts 
in language the most fantastic and ar- 
bitrary. Our faulty elder poets sacri- 
ficed the passion and passionate flow of 
poetry to the subtleties of intellect and 
the starts of wit; the moderns to the 
glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet 
broken and heterogeneous, imagery, 
The one sacrificed the heart to the 
head ; the other both heart and head to 
point and drapery.” 

With these men, therefore, poetry 
was, in the words of Davenant, the 
dexterity of thought rounding the 
world, like the sun, with unimaginable 
motion, and bringing swiftly home to 
the memory universal surveys. The 
metaphysical school would never have 
furnished the Laureate with a volume 
of uneducated poets ; John Jones must 
have been contented with his wages. 
Hazlitt’s distinction between poetry and 
eloquence, that the one is the eloquence 
of the imagination, and the other of the 
understanding, would not have stood 
for a moment at the Dog or the Triple 
Tun.* How Jonson, or Beaumont, or 
Cartwright, would have smashed it 
over a flask of Canary ; Herrick would 
have made the walls ring with his 
mirth; while the Dean of St. Paul's 
recalled with amazement those verses 
to his mistress in which he displays at 
once his astronomy and his attachment. 
With them poetry was, indeed, the 
blossom of all human knowledge ; and 
the more rare and distant the tree, the 
more precious the fruit. In this sense 
it was that Dryden pronounced Donne 
the greatest wit, though not the greatest 
poet, of the age; where wit may be 
understood to express what Johnson 
calls a combination of dissimilar images, 
or discovery of occult resemblances in 
things apparently unlike. Their de- 
light was to vex rude subjects into 
comeliness ; no marble was too hard for 
their chisel, no metal too coarse for 
their alchemy. Upon the most deso- 
late and unfruitful spots their fancy 
loved to throw up its many-coloured 
domes,—and from the intricate laby- 
rinths of a perplexed and discordant 
imagery forms of beauty and grace 
continually start up before us. John- 
son’s account of the descendants of 
Donne and Jonson is exceedingly im- 
perfect. “ Their immediate success- 
ors,” he says, “ of whom any remem- 
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brance can be said to remain, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, 
Cleveland, and Milton. Denham and 
Waller sought another way to fame, by 
improving the harmony of our num- 
bers. Milton tried the metaphysic 
style only in his lines upon Hobson 
the carrier. Cowley adopted it, and ex- 
celled his predecessors, having as much 
sentiment, and more music. Suckling 
neither improved versification nor 
abounded in conceits. The fashion- 
able style remained chiefly with Cow- 
ley; Suckling could not reach it, and 
Milton disdained it.” Thus, after sub- 
tracting the names of Milton, Denham, 
Waller, and Suckling, we have only 
Cowley and Cleveland remaining of a 
school which the learned crowned with 
the laurel. If Johnson’s acquaintance 
with the literature of the preceding 
century had equalled the stores of 
learning he had amassed on almost 
every other subject of literary inquiry, 
we should have been furnished with a 
different catalogue. Not to attempt a 
minute and unnecessary enumeration, 
we may inquire for Herbert, the Cowley 
of religious verse, and who seems to 
have exercised an almost equal in- 
fluence over the sacred poetry of his 
age ; for his disciple Crashaw ; for 
Cartwright, of whom Ben Jonson em- 
phatically declared—“ My son Cart- 
wright writes all like a man ;”’ for Old- 
ham, whose rage Pope said was too 
much like Billingsgate, but whom 
Dryden, in an affectionate elegy, called 
the Marcellus of our tongue; for Ran- 
dolph, another of Jonson’s adopted 
sons, whose tree of life was soon cut 
down ; and others, whom we have nei- 
ther time nor space to reckon. Our 
business is now with the greatest of 
them all, who yet lives a splendid ex- 
ample of their beauties and defects. 

_ Our own age has made no repara- 
tion for the neglect of the preceding. 
Even the learned and accomplished 
editor of the Aldine Poets—a collec- 
tion, particularly in the later volumes, 
eserving very high commendation — 
has stepped over the grave of Cowley ; 
yet the ashes of Parnell, the pleasant, 
elegant, feeble, and—alas! that we 
should write the word —-drunken au- 
thor of the Hermit, have been gathered 
into a golden urn; and Swilt’s dung- 
hill has been tossed about with a most 
Ungratifying curiosity. Why should 
these things be? The life of Cowley 
has been pronounced more instructive, 
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as well as more fine, than any in the 
language. This must have been put 
hypothetically. The biography of 
Cowley as it stands in Johnson is pe- 
culiarly barren of incidents, and the 
bruise in his ribs towards the con- 
clusion is quite a relief to the lover of 
adventure. For this deficiency of in- 
terest Johnson is not to be blamed. 
The folly of Spratt, in keeping back all 
those letters in which the poet poured 
out his heart to his friends, effectually 
lopped off one of the most beautiful 
branches of biegraphy. ** What lite- 
rary man,” says Coleridge, “ has not 
regretted the prudery of Spratt in re- 
fusing to let Cowley appear in his 
slippers and dressing-gown?” The 
question has naturally been asked, 
What has become of these letters ? 
Did the dean destroy the correspond- 
ence he thought it right to suppress ? 
Six months ago this inquiry would have 
been unanswered. We are now, by a 
most fortunate circumstance, enabled 
to state that a large portion of these 
letters is preserved, and has been placed 
in our hands for arrangement and pub- 
lication, by a descendant of Dr. Spratt. 
Of their authenticity, proofs can be 
afforded which will satisfy even the 
incredulity of Mr. Disraeli, by whom, 
we are certain, the discovery will be 
hailed with great delight, in his forth- 
coming History of Literature. Our first 
proposition was to print the correspond- 
ence with a few ex) lanatory notes ; but 
a little reflection suggested that a series 
of letters, throwing so much light on 
the personal history and feelings of the 
poet, would be perused with greater 
interest in connexion with a running 
notice of his life, and sketches of some 
of his friends and contemporaries. No 
labour has been spared to fill up what 
we have always viewed as a blank in 
our poetical biography. The letters 
are printed from the original MSS.; 
but it has been deemed advisable to 
accommodate the orthography to our 
present system. In a few places, per- 
haps, the diction may appear more 
florid and ornate than Cowley’s Prose 
Rematns would lead us to expect; but 
even from those essays we can easily 
perceive that his style abounded in 
imagery, and that his letters were all 
prose by a poet. Ilis influence upon 
our literature seems neverto have been 
sufficiently appreciated. But in those 
beautiful productions (his essays) in 
which the spirit of the author looks out 
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with so much mildness and dignity, 
may be traced the qualities afterwards 
expanded by Addison into an ele- 
gance and purity which have linked his 
memory with his land’s language. 
Cowley was the earliest of those writers 
who may be said to have embellished 
the second period of English prose. 

Of Cowley’s early history we know 
nothing, except that his father was a 
grocer, who, dying before the birth of 
his son, left him to the protection of an 
affectionate mother, through whose ex- 
ertions he was admitted into West- 
minster School. In that delightful 
fragment of autobiography entitled 
“* Myself,” we are presented with a few 
interesting particulars of his boyish 
days. They cannot be told in any 
language so beautiful as his own. His 
essays, which Pope has happily styled 
the language of his heart, are among 
the most touching poetical confessions 
ever given to the world. They form a 
species of composition, says Disraeli, 
in our language—a mixture of prose 
and verse—the man with the poet. 
The self-painter has sat to himself, and 
with the utmost simplicity has copied 
out the image of his soul. Some of 
Cowper’s letters to Lady Hesketh bear 
the greatest resemblance to the naiveté 
and charm of these mental revelations. 


“As far as my memory can return 
back into my past life, before I knew, or 
was capable of guessing, what the world, 
or glories, or business of it were, the na- 
tural affections of my soul gave me a 
secret bent of aversion from them, as 
some plants are said to turn away from 
others, by an antipathy imperceptible to 
themselves, and inscrutable to man’s un- 
derstanding. Even when I was a very 
young boy at school, instead of running 
about on holidays, and playing with my 
fellows, I was wont to steal from them, 
and walk into the fields, either alone, 
with a book, or with some one companion, 
if 1 could find any of the same temper. 
I was then so much an enemy to all con- 
straint, that my masters could never pre- 
vail on me, by any persuasions or encou- 
ragements, to learn without book the 
common rules of grammar, in which they 
dispensed with me alone, because they 
found I made a shift to do the usual ex. 
ercise out of my own reading and ob- 
servation. ‘That | was of the same mind 
then as I am now (which I confess I 
wonder at myself) may appear by the 
latter end of an ode which I made when 
I was but thirteen years old, and which 
was then printed with many other verses. 
‘The beginning of it is boyish ; but of 
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this part which I have set down (ifa ver 
little were corrected), I should, hardly 
now be much ashamed. 


“« This only grant me, that my means 
may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Some honour | would have,— 
Not from great deeds, but good alone. 
The unknown are better than ill-known. 
Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance 1 would have, but when ’t 
depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of 
friends. 


Books should, not business, entertain the 
light, 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the 
night. 
My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use — no luxury ; 
My garden painted o’er 
With Nature’s hand—not Art’s, and 
pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


Thus would I double my life’s fading 
space,— 
For he that runs it well twice runs his 
race ; 
And in this true delight, 
These unbought sports, this happy state, 
I would not fear, nor wish my fate ; 
But boldly say, each night,— 
To-morrow let my sun his beams dis- 
play, 
Or in clouds hide them—I have lived to- 
day.’ 


«You may see by it I was even then 
acquainted with the poets (for the con- 
clusion is taken out of Horace); and 
perhaps it was the immature and immo- 
derate love of them which stamped first, 
or, rather, ingraved, these characters in 
me. They were like letters cut on the 
bark of a young tree, which with the 
tree still grow proportionably. But how 
this love came to be produced in me so 
early is a hard question. I believe 1 can 
tell the particular little chance that filled 
my head first with such chimes of verse 
as have never since left ringing there; 
for 1 remember when I began to read, 
and to take some pleasure in it, there 
was wont to lie in my mother’s parlour 
(I know not by what accident,—for she 
herself never in her life read any book 
but of devotion)—but there was wont to 
lie Spenser's works: this 1 happened to 
fall upon, and was infinitely delighted 
with the stories of the knights, and 
giants, and monsters, and brave houses 
which | found every where there (though 
my understanding had little to do with 
ali this), and by degrees, with the tinkling 
of the rhyme and the dance of the num- 
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bers ; so that I think I had read him all 
over before I was twelve years old, and 
was thus made a poet.” 


“ Of the learned puerilities of Cow- 
ley,” says Johnson, “ there can be no 
doubt, since a volume of his poems 
was not only written but printed in his 
13th year, containing, with other po- 
etical compositions, the ‘ Tragical His- 
tory of Pyramus and Thisbe,’ composed 
when he was ten years old ; and * Con- 
stantia and Philetus,’ written two 
years after.” Johnson seems to have 
been misled by the portrait of the poet, 
—for this volume was not published 
until 1633, when Cowley was fifteen. 
To these works we are to add “ Love’s 
Riddle,” a pastoral comedy, which, 
requiring “‘ no acquaintance with the 
living world,” has been thought to add 
little to the wonders of the poet’s 
minority. Much knowledge of men 
or manners is certainly not displayed ; 
but every page furnishes evidence of 
an intimacy with the stores of ancient 
learning honourable in any age, and 
surprising in a boy. In the dedication 
to Sir Kenelm Digby, he calls it a work 
“ stolen from cat and ball.” Neither was 
his reading confined to the usual sources 
of a schoolboy’s information. The fol- 
lowing singular passage, for example, 
has been traced, by a writer in the Clas- 
sical Journal, to the ** Sylva” of Statius. 


** Thrice did the sun 

Cheer all the world but me; thrice did 
the moon, 

With silent and bewitching darkness, 
give 

A pause of rest to every thing but Aphron. 

The fish, the beasts, the birds, the small- 
est creature, 

And the most mighty, snored securely.* 

The august head of every tree by Zolus 

Was rocked asleep, and shook as if it 
nodded ; 

The crooked mountains seemed to bow 
and slumber; 

The very rivers ceased their daily mur- 
murs, 

Nothing did wake but the pale moon 
and [— 

Paler than she.” 


Love's Riddle, act iv. sc. 7. 


“Crimine quo merui juvenis, placidis- 
sime Divum, 

Quove errore miser, domis utsolus egerem 

Somne tuis. Tacet omne pecus, volu- 
cresque, fereeque, 
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Et simulant fessos curvaia cacumina 

somnos 
Nec trucibus fluviis idem sonus ; occidit 
horror 


(Equoris, et terris maria acclimata quies- 
cunt.” ¢ 


These poems were all rejected by 
Cowley, in the collection ofhis poetical 
works, with an impartiality and severity 
of taste that modern poets would do 
well to imitate. ‘ I have omitted,” he 
says, “all those which I wrote at 
school, from ten years till after fifteen ; 
for even so far back there remain 
some traces of me in the little footsteps 
of a child, which, though they were 
then looked upon as commendable 
extravagances in a boy (men setting a 
value upon any kind of fruit before the 
usual season of it), yet I could be loth 
to be bound now to read them all over 
myself, and, therefore, should do ill to 
expect that patience from others.” 

In 1636, having previously been an 
unsuccessful candidate, he was elected 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, asociety 
which ever enjoyed his respect and 
esteem. Notwithstanding his enmity 
to all restraint, he appears to have 
made a rapid progress in classical learn- 
ing at Westminster; and we discover 
from the verses on the death of Mr. 
Jordan, the second master, how pro- 
found an attachment he entertained to 
one, at least, of his instructors. This 
tribute of affection has not, we think, 
been noticed by any of his biographers. 


‘* Here lies the master of my tender years, 

The guardian of my parents’ hopes and 
fears, 

Whose government ne’er stood me in a 
tear,— 

All weeping was reserved to spend it 
here. 
* * * a 

He plucked from youth the follies and 
the crimes, 

And built up men against the future times, 

For deeds of age are in theircauses then, 

And though he taught but boys, he made 
the men.” 


The first letter we have discovered 
was written to his mother, on her re- 
covery from a dangerous illness, which, 
by a refinement of tenderness (since 
practised by many mothers who have 
not Cowleys for their sons), was kept a 
secret until the peril was over. In order 


* Quoting from memory, we are not positive about this line. 


_ +t The reader of Faust will, perhaps, recollect a passage (naturalised by Shelley) 
in which the verses of Statius appear. to be imitated. 
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to enter into the spirit of the letter, 
we must recollect the peculiar charac- 
ter of the poet’s mother, who, according 
to his own incidental mention of her, 
“ never in her life read any book but 
of devotion.” The apparent formality 
of the address will not surprise any 
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reader acquainted with the correspond- 
ence of that century, or with the filial 
reverence always displayed in the in- 
tercourse of children with their parents, 
a most delightful specimen of which 
may be found in Walton’s Life of 
Herbert. 


Lo his Mother, after her Sickness, with Consolations for Mourners. 


“ Mapvam,—How idly should I have esteemed the glories of my purple gown,* 
if I had known of your late sickness, dearest mother! That you concealed it 
from me until the danger was past is another instance of that love which has pro- 
tected me from my childhood even until now. Your letter, in which I traced the 
trembling of a feeble hand, recalled to my memory your watchfulness in the last 
autumn, when for so many weeks I lay on my rumpled and uneasy pillow, with 
strength scarcely sufficient to look at the withered leaves that drifted by my 
window, or, with weak and impatient hand, to draw aside the curtain of my bed, 
to catch the eatly rays of morning. Yet morn and night thy voice dwelt about 
my pillow; and when my feverish hand crept from beneath the clothes it was 
always folded in thine. How gladly would I now hasten to you if the rules of 
this place permitted. But, after all, you may be able to say, ‘ It was good for 
me to be afflicted.’ For, consider, dear madam, that we never read in the Scrip- 
tures,— blessed be the mighty, or blessed be the learned, or blessed be the wealthy, 
but * Blessed be the poor, and blessed be the mourners, for they shall be comforted.’ 
Again,—‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy; and, in another place, 
* Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for you.’ 1st Peter, ch. v. 
v. 7. But why should I dwell upon these things to you, whose memory 
is always employed in gathering delicious grapes from the spiritual Canaan ! 
Divers are the fruits of sorrow. For, as the rain from heaven falls with various 
influence upon the garden and the field, waking a rose in one and a weed in the 
other, so does affliction operate in different spirits, bringing forth in some the 
sweet flowers of grace, and meekness, and humble devotion, in others the un- 
grateful and poisonous weeds of envy, hatred, and discontent. How it has fallen 
upon you I need not say,—for the rich perfume of your piety and virtue hath 
long gone up an acceptable sacrifice to Heaven. Is any further consolation 
required? ‘Then let us remember that hope blossoms best in frequent tears, and 
that by frequent prayer and sincere reliance upon God the spirit will wax so 
mighty, that the sick and suffering body will cease to be weak. This is swallowing 
up the grave in victory, leading captivity captive through the grace of Him who 
hath put all things under his feet. 

“ You weep for the darkness of the days we live in; but remember, dear 
madam, the fall of those foolish men who build their houses upon the sand. But 
for them who preserve their souls pure and unspotted from the world there is a 
garden prepared, where the setting sun and the winds of autumn are alike 
unknown. Hear what holy Mr. George Herbert says in his ‘ Temple.’ 

* These are thy wonders, Lord of Love ! 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide, 
Which, when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide, 
Who.would be more, 
Swelling through store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride.’ 

“ Farewell, dear madam! and lay these comfortable thoughts to your mind. 
* Grief may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” And as the bird 
that singeth over our heads in the pleasant woods in summer thinketh more of its 
song than of the rain and wind that so often beat upon its mossy nest,t in like 


* The colour of the Trinity toga. 
+t Had Cowley the following verse from Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Good Morrow 
memory ? 


” in his 


‘* The little birds which sing so sweet 
Are like the angel's voice, 
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manner ought we to think lightly of the present evil, in comparison of the treasure 
that is laid up for us in the heaven eternal, and that fadeth not away. Pardon 
this freedom, which springs from the devoted heart of your affectionate son, 


“ Trinity College, Cambridge, March 3. 


It was to be expected that Cowley 
would speak in terms of high admira- 
tion of “ Holy George Herbert,” the 
friend and disciple of Donne. The 
“Temple,” moreover, was then in the full 
enjoyment of that popularity which in 
a few years circulated more than twenty 
thousand copies. The delightful nar- 
rative of good Izaac Walton had not, 
indeed, carried the virtues of the meek 
pastor of Bemerton into the fireside of 
every Christian family, making his 
name a familiar word on the lips of 
childhood ; but in Cambridge, and 
within the walls of Trinity in parti- 
cular, his learning and genius were 
freshly remembered; and many lived 
to mourn for him who had sat at the 
same table, and drunk out of the same 
cup, with the accomplished student 
whom James I. pronounced the jewel 
of the university. His poetical repu- 
tation, like Cowley’s, seems to have 
blazed itselfout in a brief period ; and, 
after forming a school of sacred verse 
which boasted Crashaw among its fol- 
lowers, his works dwindled into ob- 
scurity and forgetfulness, surviving 
only in the memory of a few lovers of 
our elder poets, or religious persons, 
who valued them as scriptural thoughts 
put into rhyme. Even among poets 
and men of refined taste his name was 
never welcomed. Cowper, who, dur- 
ing a portion of his melancholy resi- 
dence in the Temple, was a diligent 
reader of Herbert, has recorded his 
opinion of the poet’s ruggedness with- 
out any testimony in his favour; and 
some of his friends, by a strange per- 
version of feeling, ascribed much of the 
gloom that so painfully depressed him 
at that period to the verses of this 
sacred minstrel. How they could ex- 
tract any melancholy from that gentle 
and contented spirit, it seems difficult 
to compreliend. Every page of the 
“Temple” is brightened by the sun- 
shine of a meek and religious mind, at 
peace with the world, and looking for- 
ward toa happy immortality. Despond- 


Which render God his praises meet, 
And teach us to rejoice. 

And as they more esteem that mirth 
Than dread the night’s annoy, 

So much we deem our joys on earth, 
But hell to heavenly joy.” 


% A, CowLey.” 


ing he never is, in the sense in which 
Cowper’s friends understood the word. 
On the contrary, to use his own strik- 
ing image, his faith puts blood into the 
pale cheeks of death, and, while it 


** Frights the frost out of the grave,” 
(Ben Jonson) 


points in holy joy and triumph to the 
angels, in their white raiment, who keep 
watch over the tombs of the righteous. 
It is one of the chief characteristics 
of the school to which Herbert belongs, 
that, as their compositions were the 
result of thought in their own minds, 
so they require a correspondent exer- 
tion in the minds of their readers. To 
one who examines them thus, and with 
a kindred feeling of piety and love, 
the complexity of the imagery, and the 
occasional involutions of the style, will 
disappear, or become transformed into 
objects of beauty and grace. The dis- 
tortions of his muse will be pardoned, 
as the effect of enthusiasm too sincere 
to be circumscribed by the rules of art. 
His fruitfulness of mind and his ardour 
of devotion will then excite a senti- 
ment of admiration. The most un- 
couth and mishapen creations of his 
fancy will be found to be adorned by 
precious jewels. What a beautiful 
vein of fancy--somewhat wild, indeed, 
and, it may be, extravagant — runs 
through his poem on Peace! a combin- 
ation of eccentricity and moral pathos 
which Cowley alone has equalled. 


*¢ Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell? I 
humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And asked, if Peace were there ; 
A hollow wind did seem to answer—No ! 
Go, seek elsewhere, 


I did; and, going, did a rainbow note: 
‘ Sarely,’ thought I, 
* This is the lace of Peace’s coat : 
I will search out the matter.’ 
But while I looked, the clouds imme- 
diately 
Did break and scatter. 
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Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 

The crown imperial. ‘ Sure,’ said I, 
* Peace at the root must dwell.’ 

But when I digged, I sawa worm devour 
What shewed so well. 


At Iength I met a reverend good old 
mau ; 
Whom, when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began : 
‘ There was a prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good in- 
crease 


Of flock and fold. 


He sweetly lived; yet sweetness did not 
save 
His life from foes. 
But after death, out of his grave 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat, 
Which many, wondering at, got some of 
those 
To plant and set. 


It prospered strangely, and did soon dis- 
perse 
Through all the earth : 
For they that taste it do rehearse 
That virtues lie therein,— 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin. 
Take of this grain which in my garden 
grows, 
And grows for you : 
Make bread of it; and that repose 
And peace which every where 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there.’ ” 


In the spring of 1637 we find Cowley 
in London; and the following -letter 
will be thought highly curious, as con- 
taining an account of his first interview 
with Ben Jonson, for whom he always 
felt the warmest admiration, and whose 
genius so powerfully influenced his 
own. “ If Mr. Cowley,” says Claren- 
don, “had not made a flight beyond all 
men, with that modesty yet to ascribe 


* Dr. Johnson says that he has found no traces of Jonson in his works. This 


assertion must be received with limitation. 
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much of this to the example and learn- 
ing of Ben Jonson.”* A visit to such 
a man was a remembrance for years. 
Jonson had a heartiness and since- 
rity of manner which warmly attached 
his friends to him,—gaining from such 
men as Cartwright and Herrick the fa- 
miliar appellation of Father Ben, which 
he repaid by the endearing epithet of 
* Sons.” Time had snowed on the 
poet’s head. His wit, though unde- 
cayed, no longer set the table in a roar 
at the Mermaid in Friday Street—a 
club originally instituted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and enriched, in its earlier 
meetings, by the genius of Shakespeare, 
of Beaumont and his friend Fletcher, 
Selden, Carew, Donne, and many 
others, “ whose names,” says Giffard, 
“even at this distant period, call up a 
mingled feeling of reverence and re- 
spect.” Cowley, it will be seen, alludes 
to a glimpse caught in his childhood of 
these festive scenes. Here Jonson in- 
dulged his “ wit-combats” with the au- 
thor of Romeo and Juliet, or discoursed 
most eloquent music on all the themes of 
learned curiosity. The virtuous Falk- 
land was a frequent auditor; so was 
Cotton, and Clarendon, then a young 
student of the Temple. “ If there be 
any thing tolerable,” wrote Falkland 
to Jonson, “ in my poem, it is some- 
what you dropped negligently at the 
Dog, and 1 took up.” Only think 
of Ben’s “ Table-Talk,” collected by as 
wise and careful a hand as that which 
gathered up the crumbs from the phi- 
losopher’s table at Highgate. “ What 
things have we seen,” said Beaumont 
(writing from the country to Jonson, 
where he says he often lay awake, 
thinking of the “full Mermaid wine”)— 
‘* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid? heard words that 
have been 


In his poems we discover one or two 


notices of Jonson, which serve at least to shew the respect he entertained for him. 
The following occurs in a poem on Destiny, where, after describing his early devo- 
tion to the Muse, and the poverty which his affection for her had entailed upon him, 


he says,— 


** No matter, Cowley, let proud Fortune see 
That thou canst her despise no less than she does thee. 
Let all her gifts the portion be 
Of folly, lust, and flattery, 
Fraud, extortion, calumny, 


Murder, infidelity, 


Rebellion and hypocrisy. 
Do thou not grieve nor blush to be 
As all the inspired tuneful men, 
And all thy great forefathers were, from Homer down to Ben.”’ 
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So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
Asif that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 


But Ben’s festivity was not limited 
to the Mermaid ; in later years he had 
his own club at St. Dunstan’s: and 
Herrick mentions other houses which 
were cheered by these lyre-feasts. 


“Ah, Ben! 

Say how, or when, 

Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun, 

Where we such clusters had 

As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 

And yet each verse of thine 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 


t was Jonson’s custom to invite his 
frieuds to sumptuous entertainments, 
which his purse, indifferently nourished 
by the theatres, was very ill able to 
supply. ‘ 1 was invited yesternight,” 
writes Howel, in his Familiar Letters 
(1647), “to a solemn supper, by B. J., 
where you were deeply remembered. 
There was good company, excellent 
cheer, choice wines, and jovial wel- 
come. One thing intervened which 
almost spoiled the relish of the rest, 
that B. began to engross all the conver- 
sation, to vapour extremely of himself, 
and by vilifying others to magnify his 
own muse. T. Ca. buzzed me in the 
ear that, though Ben had barrelled up 
a great deal of knowledge, yet it seemed 
he had not read the Ethiques, which, 
among other precepts of morality, for- 
bid self-commendation, declaring it to 
be an ill-favoured solecism in good 
manners.” T. Ca. was, undoubtedly, 
a very agreeable companion, and wor- 
thy of being admitted a “ Fraserian” 
(next to the Mermaid Club the most 
distinguished society ever known in lite- 
rature); but he might have found an 
apology for Ben’s presumption in the 
public neglect of his great and weary 
genius, and the mingled sufferings of 
sickness and poverty. Cowley’s de- 
scription of the poet accords with the 
few particulars we possess concerning 
him. The studying chair and the 
loose horseman’s coat are mentioned by 
Aubrey, who derived his information 
from Lacy, a well-known comic actor 
of that day, and intimately acquainted 
with Jonson. The credulous antiquary 
adds that the chair was such as Aulus 
Gellius is drawn in. His residence is 
also very well ascertained. ‘ In his 
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later time,” writes Aubrey, “he lived at 
Westminster, in the house under which 
you pass as you go out of the church- 
yard into the old palace. Here he 
closed his eyes upon this mortal 
world.” 

The name of William Hervey, to 
whom this letter is addressed, is fami- 
liar to every reader of Cowley’s poetry, 
as the attached friend and companion 
of the poet at Cambridge, and the sub- 
ject of one of his most affecting compo- 
sitions. Of this “ gentle peere” he has 
drawn a delightful character. In reli- 
gion, in sensibility, and in learning, he 
appears to have been worthy of the au- 
thor of the Davideis. 


‘‘ His mirth was the pure spirit of va- 
rious wit, 
Yet never did his God or friends forget ; 
And, when deep talk on wisdom came in 
view, 
Retired, and gave to them their due. 
For the rich help of books he always 
took, 
Though his own searching mind before 
Was so with notions written o’er, 
As if wise nature had made that her hook. 


He scorned the busy world below, and all 

That we, mistaken mortals, pleasure call ; 

Was filled with innocent gallantry aud 
truth, 

Triumphant o’er the sins of youth.” 


What a beautiful scene the follow- 
ing stanza opens before us in the courts 
of Trinity! We behold the youthful 
friends pursuing their midnight studies 
together, full of ardent enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


“Say, for you saw us, ye immortal 
Lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the 
nights, 
Till the Ledzan stars, so famed. for love, 
Wondered at us from above! 
We spent them not in toys, or lusts, or 
wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry,— 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, 
were thine !” 


We shall have occasion to return to 
HIervey at a future period. Poetical 
history contains nothing more charming 
than these passages in the early life of 
our poets. Milton and Edward King, 
Crashaw and ‘Villiam Herrys, Cowley 
and Hervey, Gray and Mason,—what 
delightful pictures of refined and en- 
nobling friendship ! 
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To Mr. William Hervey, with an Account of a Visit to Ben Jonson, a Sketch of 
Cartwright, and a Notice of the “ Sad Shepherd.” 


“ Dear Wi11,—Rejoice with me, rejoice with me—I have seen Ben! Once, 
indeed, when I was a young scholar at Westminster, I remember to have caught 
a glimpse of the festive meeting at St. Dunstan’s; and even now the shouts of 
merriment that shook the walls, as the Canary went round, ring in my ears ; but 
the scene itself has faded from my mind. My delight, therefore, was unbounded 
when Mr. C ,» a close friend and admirer of the poet, offered to take me with 
him to his lodgings in Westminter, on last Friday. He is now confined entirely 
to his apartments, rarely wandering further than from his bed to his studying 
chair, which is of straw, and covered with a cloth wrapper, such as the old 
country wives use. We found him wrapped in a large and loose great coat, with 
slits under the arms, like those we have often seen at Newmarket. His first ap- 
pearance disappoints the reader of the Alchemist. His face, once, as I have been 
told, very fair and beautiful, is now roughened, as it were, by a scorbutic erup- 
tion, to which he has been long subject. His eyes are rather grave and thoughtful 
than bright, and one seemed to me somewhat bigger than the other. Still, there 
is great power in the weight of the brows, the massive depth of the forehead, and 
the general severity and antique air of the features. Indeed, Mr.C informs 
me that he is thought by his friends to bear a very striking resemblance to the 
head of the Greek poet Menander, as engraved on old medals. His recent 
sickness has made him more feeble than usual ; and it was only in the last week 
that he had a narrow escape from burning—a spark from his charcoal fire having 
ignited the curtains of his bed.* Our conversation turned upon the Muses, and 
he spoke, as his custom is, with great admiration of Donne, repeating from the 
‘Calm’ two lines, which he said were admirably descriptive of unbroken 
stillness :— 

‘ In the same place lay 
Feathers and dust—to day and yesterday.’ t 


‘ My friend Donne,’ he said, ‘ will perish through the ignorance of his readers ; 
his oracles require an interpreter.” Of Daniel, he said that he wanted force and 
imagination ; that his muse had the silver wings of a dove, but none of the 
majestic strength of the eagle. I happened that morning to have been reading 
Daniel’s ‘ Triumph of Hymen,’ and [| ventured to say that the lines in which he 
a the growth of love between two children appeared to me exceedingly 

eautiful. Ben turned his heavy eyes full upon me, saying, ‘ Let me hear them, 
young man.’ You may be sure that I felt a little disconcerted at such a com- 


mand. Ilowever, I managed to get through with one or two mistakes. Here 
are the lines :— 


‘Ah! I remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt ; when, as we sat and sighed, 
And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ailed, yet something we did ail ; 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our disease we could not tell. 
Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look ; and thus, 
In that first garden of our simpleness, 
We spent our childhood. But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah! how then 
Would she, with graver looks, with stern sweet brow, 
Check my presumption, and my forwardness ; 
Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know.’ 


“ Ben listened with attention, saying, when I had concluded, ‘ That passage is 


* Jonson’s escapes from burning are thus characteristically noticed in Howel’s 
Familiar Letters (1645), who cautions ‘‘ Father Ben” to ‘‘ look better hereafter ” to 
his charcoal fire ; that being, he says, the second time Vulcan had threatened him. 

+ Drummond of Hawthornden, to whom Jonson also mentioned these verses, has 
printed them incorrectly. 
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certainly very sweet and tender; but, after all, Daniel was nothing but a verser. 
He had great art and ingenuity, as he hath testified in the verses you have recited, 
which were evidently suggested by that part of the Romance by Longus, where 
he describes the sensations of Chloe and Daphnis.’ While speaking he reached 
down a sumptuous edition of this beautiful story, and immediately turned to the 
passage. 

“ Mr.C inquired into his present employment. Taking up a small MS. 
beautifully written, he said, ‘ The muse hath not entirely forsaken me in this the 
winter of my age and fortunes.’ The tears rushed into my eyes as I looked upon 
him, and my companion was not less affected. ‘ And yet,’ he added, ‘I ought not 
to complain that she who hath proved so good a handmaid* to me during my 
earlier years, when the eyes of youth were full, and the veins burning with 
passion, should still keep me from high thoughts in the closing days of my pil- 
grimage, when every turn of the path is likely to bring me within sight of the 
celestial city.’ The poem, he told us, was entitled the ‘Sad Shepherd.’ Itisa 
pastoral drama, and, when finished, will endure a comparison with the exquisite 
composition of Fletcher. Thus much I can say of it from the few passages which 
Ben read to us; two of them I transcribed, and now enclose to you. The first is 
from the opening lamentation of the Sad Shepherd, who thus bewails his lost 
love :— 

‘ Here she was wont to go,—and here! and here! and here ! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets, grow ; 
‘The world may find the spring by following her ; 
For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-bell from its stalk ; 
But like the soft west wind she shot along. 
And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.’ 


The last line is an improvement on a verse of Persius, a writer of whom Ben is 
very fond, and whom he pronounces the greatest of Roman satirists. 


* Quicquid calcaverit, hic rosa fiat.’ 


“The following verses will remind you of the death of Adonis, in the lovely 
elegy of Bion. 

‘ A spring now she is dead! of what? Of thorns, 
Briars, and brambles? thistles, burs, and docks? 
Cold hemlock, yew? the mandrake, or the box? 
These may grow still; but what can grow beside? 
Did not the whole earth sicken when she died ! 
As if there since did fall one drop of dew 
But what was wept for her! or any stalk 
Did bear a flower, or any branch a bloom, 

After her wreath was made! In faith, in faith, 
You do not fair to put these things upon me 
Which can in no sort be Eiarine ! 

Who had her very being and her name 

With the first knots or buddings of the spring, 
Born with the primrose, or the violet, 

Or earliest roses blown! when Cupid smiled, 
And Venus led the Graces out to dance, 

And all the flowers and sweets in Nature’s lap 
Leaped out, and made their solemn conjuration 
To last but while she lived!’ 


“I must not forget to speak of Ben’s reading,— it is delicious. Never was 
poetry married to more exquisite music. His voice is deep, solemn, and harmo- 
nious ; his accent and emphasis learned and precise, without pedantry.t We may 


* Alluding probably to his poverty, which is thus named in the Discoveries, 

+ Jonson’s proficiency in the art was well known. ‘I never heard any man,” 
says the Duchess of Newcastle (Letters, fol. 1664, p. 362), ‘‘ read well but my 
husband ; and I have heard him say that he never heard any man read well but Ben 
Jonson, and yet he hath heard many in his time.” Aubrey says that Jonson was @ 
bad actor, but an excellent instructor. 
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apply to him the eulogy he gave us of his friend, Lord Verulam—that the hearer 
is afraid to cough or look aside from him, and that our only fear is lest he should 
make an end. While he was reading, the door of the chamber slowly opened, 
and a young man of a pale and thoughtful aspect, but full of sweetness and 
beauty, crept into the room, closing the door with great caution, and motioning 
to us with his finger to keep silent. When Jonson had finished, he went up to 
him, inquiring after his health with peculiar affection, and saluting him with the 
title of father, while the poet, warmly grasping his hand, replied, briefly, Better, 
my son! The stranger was Mr. Cartwright, a familiar of Ben’s, and one of the 
first wits of the time. The venerable and decrepit form of the illustrious poet, 
contrasted with the slight frame and animated features of his young admirer, 
affected me strangely. I looked upon him as the literary patriarch of the age, 
and thought how happy I should be to be numbered among his ‘ sons.’ These 
fancies were passing through my mind, when the arrival of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, who frequently visits the poet, put an end to my dreams. We parted, 
with a warm invitation to repeat our call. The carrier allows me time only to 
write my name under this hasty scrawl, and to remind you that a word from his 
silent friend will gratify, “ A. CowLey.” 


Attached by a small seal to this letter ture and superscription. A doubt may 
is the following fragment, which, al- therefore arise, how far we are justified 
though evidently composed at a later in attributing it to Cowley. Our own 
period of life, may not unadvantage- feelings, on a first perusal, inclined to 
ously be given here. Itis written ina the contrary decision; but the reader 
different hand, and wants both signa- will decide. 


To a young Friend, with Hints for a Course of Study, and Directions for 
Reading. 


* * * * * * 


“ Libraries, said the most eloquent man of this age, are the shrines where all the 
relics of the ancient saints, full of virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, 
are preserved. At these shrines you may worship with a devout and passionate 
spirit; yet I would warn you against an unwise and ardent devotion. Your 
calendar must not be crowded with too many saints. Far better will it be for 
you to shut yourself up in the cells of a few thoughtful and learned authors, the 
founders of literature—such as Homer and the laureate brotherhood of the Attic 
poets, not excluding the stately hymns of Callimachus and Pindar,— 


‘ The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words.’ 


Drink freely from these clear fountains, which, if I may so speak, seem still to be 
gilded by the shadows of the beautiful, who in the ancient days hung over them. 
Among the Latins, I might point out their prince, Virgil, and the sage Lucretius, 
and the sententious Seneca, many of whose dry chips are worth preserving, or the 
festive and careless Horace. Not to speak of the thoughtful Tacitus, and the 
luminous Livy, and, above all, the great and wise Tully, whose earliest infancy 
seems to have been reared by the Graces.* But let the shady gardens of philo- 
sophy be your most frequent haunt, and rather linger in the acapeme than the 


* He has expressed the same opinion in his ‘t Motto :” 


** Welcome, learned Cicero, whose blest tongue and wit 

Preserves Rome’s greatness yet. 

Thou art the first of orators; only he 

Who best can praise thee next must be.” 
Cowley’s admiration of Virgil is continually breaking out. The following passage 
occurs in the ‘* Essay on Agriculture :’—** The first wish of Virgil was to be a good 
husbandman ; and God (whom he seems to have understood better than most of the 
most learned heathens) dealt with him just as he did with Solomon. Because he 
prayed for wisdom in the first place, he added all things else which were subordi- 
nately to be desired. He made him one of the best philosophers, and the best bus- 
bandman,—and, to adorn and communicate both these faculties, the best poet. He 
made him, besides all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be no richer.” In 
another place, he speaks of the “‘ sacred Mantuan book.” 
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stoa. I do not honour or covet that wisdom which operates on the intellect by 
the paralysis of its finer sensibilities. 

“In this age there hath sprung up a race of persons who, without any defined 
object or pursuit of knowledge, read only for the amusement of the hour, forget- 
ting that light and witty books are to be used only like sharp perfumes, to freshen 
the understanding, not to nourish it. Not only ought the revellings of a licen- 
tious fancy to be avoided, but even those books which drive no apt moral. That 
writer profiteth little who charms the passions of the reader for awhile into virtue 
and piety, but leaves no lasting impression in his heart,—like the minstrel who 
soothes the fury and violence of the lion, only to return to its natural fierceness 
and rapacity when the Orphean harp is silent! For this cause Petronius Arbiter 
(although Ben Jonson says that with Plautus he spoke best Latin) is to be very 
slightly tasted. The genius of such authors resembles the lightning that gilds a 
tree, and destroys it at the same instant; a good book, on the other hand, though 
it discourse to us but for a brief season, communicates something of its beauty 
and essence,—like the rose, which, although held only a minute in the hand, 
leaves a delicious perfume behind it. 

“ Be watchful against that unhealthy and craving appetite which hungers after 
more knowledge than the mind has strength to digest, and which, on that account, 
impedes the intellectual growth rather than promotes it. As we clothe the body 
in becoming garments, so should we dress the understanding with decency and grace 
—not in raiment puckered up for the occasion, and betraying in the rough seams 
and threads of a hasty workmanship our negligence and sloth. Some men read 
only with a view to plunder, as some travellers explore strange lands in search of 
gold. Books, I once heard Mr. Hobbes say, are the boxes whence many borrow 
their counterfeit complexions. I will not declare to you, in whom a studious 


youth has already treasured up much that is precious, how far this is from the 
true ends of study. 
* ' * * * * * 


“ If your heart, as you have hinted, should lead you to consecrate yourself at 
the altar of God, upon which I entreat you to meditate earnestly — for the sacred 
vestments are not to be put on with a hasty or irreverent hand — then it will be 
proper for you to put yourself to school to one of those ancients whom our church 
honours with the name and dignity of Fathers, whether you sit at the feet of the 
wise Tertullian or the grave Cyprian, or that gorgeous and heart-stirring 
preacher, who, for his rich and flowing style, has gained the name of Chrysos- 
tom—the mouth of gold. Descending into more recent times, a host of illus- 
trious teachers arise, of whom I may speak more largely in a future letter. But, 
above all, my dear friend, guard against those varying winds of doctrine which 
always molest the voyager through life, drifting him away from his safe and proper 
course. Every true Christian ought to labour to arrive at heaven without bewild- 
ering himself in the intricate windings of a disputed question, or suffering him- 
self to be entangled in the cobwebs of the schoolmen. Hold fast the spirit, there- 
fore, not idling the precious hours, like the starving scholar in Marston’s comedy,* 
who deflowered seven springs 

* In quotations 
Of crossed opinions "bout the soul of man,’— 
holding converse 
‘ With Zabarell, 
Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 
Of antique Donate.’ 


You might as well be making lanterns with the Macedonian, or catching moles 
with the Parthian, or filing needles with the Lydian, as trying the edge of your 
adventurous wit on these hard and knotty pieces of doctrinal subtlety. The true 


light which is to guide us in safety through this vale of tears must shine from 
above. 


‘ And yet, alas! when all our lamps are burned, 
Our bodies wasted, and our spirits spent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turned 
Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament,— 


* What you will. 
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What can we know, or what can we discern, 
When error clouds the windows of the mind ? 

The divers forms of things how can we learn 
That have been ever from our birth-day blind ?’ 


“ So writes Sir John Davies, in his Nosce Teipsum, the earliest philosophical 
poem in the language, and, in my opinion, also, the most extraordinary specimen 
of clear and logical reasoning in verse which any nation can boast. But to return 
to the subject which I am now seeking particularly to enforee—the acquisition of 
knowledge. Set apart a portion of every day for the digestion and preservation 
of what you have collected —iu binding up and garnering the sheaves you have 
reaped in the morning. Providence hath blessed many with a noble vintage who 
have yet not a flask of wine in their cellar. 

“ In my unripe days, when occupied beneath the quiet shade of dear Trinity, in 
the composure of that poem which the tumult of the times and the opposition of 
an ill fortune still keep unfinished, it was my habit to commit the fruits of every 
day’s reading to a memorandum-book, in the evening. Thus every hour added 
something to my little heap of treasure. This practice I learned, among other things 
of infinite advantage, from the admirable Dr. Henry More, of Christ's College, 
whom I look upon as one of those bright stars which God hath permitted to 
shine on this darkened age—stars whose lustre he hath never suffered to be 
entirely wanting. And if you wish for the examples of other eminent men, let 
me add the names of three of the most ingenious ornaments of this or any nation 
— Ben Jonson, Sir W. Davenant, and the learned Mr. Samuel Butler. Lord 
Falkland has told me that Ben’s note-book contained the germ of all that fruitful 
fancy which diffused such a richness and beauty over his poems. It was from this 
casket that he composed the inimitable A/chemist in five weeks. Sir W. Davenant 
hath assured me, that, whenever he chanced to meet with any circumstance or 
observation that struck him by its novelty, he laid it by, until, by consultation 
with skilful masters, he could comprehend its use and employment. The excel- 


lent Mr. Thomas Fuller furnishes another example of the benefits of this 
practice.” 
* * . * 


Cowley’s reference to Fuller reminds 
us of an illustrative passage in that ad- 
mirable writer, himself a more witty 
and ingenious “worthy” than any 
whom he has recorded. ‘“ Adventure 
not,” he says, “ all thy learning in one 
bottom, but divide it betwixt thy me- 
mory and thy note-books. He that, 
with Bias, carries all his learning about 
him in his head, will utterly be beg- 
gared and bankrupt if a violent disease 
or merciless thief should rob and strip 
him. 1 know some have a common- 
place against commonplace books, and 
yet, perchance, will privately make 
use of what they publicly declaim 
against. A commonplace book con- 
tains many notions in garrison, whence 
the owner may draw out an army into 
the field on competent warning.” 
Davenant also alludes to this practice 
in his Preface to Gondibert, without 
any exception the finest specimen of 
critical prose before Dryden. “ Nor, 
when memory,” are his words, “ pre- 
sented me by chance with any figure, 
did I lay it aside as useless, because 
at that instant I was not skilful to 
manage it artfully; but I have stayed 


and recorded such objects till, by con- 
sulting with right masters, I have dis- 
posed them without mistake.” 

Of the diligence with which Jonson 
amassed his treasures, Mr. Gifford has 
furnished abundant testimony. His 
library abounded in choice editions of 
the classics, in the collection of which 
he engaged at an early period; and 
we are told by Selden, that, having 
occasion during the compilation of his 
elaborate Treatise on Honours to cou- 
sult the scholiast of Euripides, he had 
recourse to the well-furnished library 
of his “ beloved friend, that singular 
poet, Master Ben Jonson.” Butler’s 
patience in the accumulation of those 
sentiments and images which were to 
embellish his immortal poem, is equally 
notorious. We learn from Jonson that 
Mr. Thyer possessed, in Butler’s com- 
monplace book, somcthing like Hudi- 
bras in prose; in which the poet de- 
posited, not such events and precepts 
as were gathered by reading, but such 
remarks, similitudes, allusions, as- 
semblages, or inferences, as occasion 
prompted or meditation produced, and 
might be usefully applied to some 
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future purpose. Such, observes his the qualities necessary to the formation 
biographer, is the labour of those who of a true poet were briefly summed 
write for immortality; —of those, he up, in knowing well and knowing 
might have added, by whom poetry much. 

was considered the utmost strength We shall continue our selection at 
and activity of nature, and by whom another time. 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


On a Friday morning, in Sept. 1827, enforced, even in death: they are not 
I set out to pay my first visit to suffered to mix their dust with that 
Pere la Chaise. Notwithstanding the of the professors of any other creed— 
advanced state of the season, the day with infidel or Christian. The chapel 
was altogether delightful. It had suc- is in front: it is, apparently, a tem- 
ceeded a night of heavy rain, the traces porary construction, and deserves no 
of which were yet slightly visible on notice. 

the ground. Yet it was soft and warm, By the time I had seen and ascer- 
as a spring day in England; and to tained all this, the procession arrived 
heighten the resemblance, there wasa at the gate. It consisted of eight 
light breeze, just sufficient to fan the mourning coaches and about twenty 
cheek, and raise the hair, and make _fiacres, followed by a couple of dozen 
the blood run cheerily to the fingers’ people on foot, who, though, in all 
ends. The walk was long; and I probability, knowing as little of the 
made it longer by going once or twice deceased as myself, were yet induced 
astray. At length the numerous shops to walk after the hearse for some short 
of sculptors and stone-masons an- distance by a superstitious feeling, 
nounced the proximity of Pere laChaise. common, I believe, to the lower orders 
I approached it by the Barriere d’Au- _ of all Catholic countries. 

nay. At the instant a funeral procession In the first of the mourning coaches 
appeared turning the corner of one of were priests,intheir usual magpie dress, 
the neighbouring streets. If I linger attended by a little boy in a white sur- 
near the entrance, thought I, until an _ plice and red cloth cap, and a person 
opportunity of throwing myself into its in a full suit of black, silk stockings, 
ranks offers, I shall witness the cere- cocked hat, and all the e¢ ceteras. The 
mony of a French interment. I ac- hearse followed. Then came the chief 
cordingly proceeded leisurely to the mourner. As these coaches passed me, 
gate. [expected an inscription; there I could not avoid being in some degree 
was none—nor was the gate, in any amused at the appearance of the dri- 
respect, an object of the slightest in- vers; it was, if possible, more oufré 
terest. It resembles the gate to the (I had well nigh said ridiculous) than 
back avenue of an old-fashioned de- that of their brethren of England, 
mesne in England. In the semicircular They were dressed in coats of rusty 
recess before it there are tables and _ black, cut after a most curious fashion. 
small booths, at which funeral crowns Their heads were surmounted with 
of immortelles (a little yellow perennial cocked hats, of an enormous size, and 
flower), and chaplets of roses, and their legs buried in boots that came 
bouquets of all sorts and sizes, are up so high as almost to supersede the 
exposed for sale. Within the gate, on necessity of unmentionables. When 
the right, stand the houses of the por- arrived at the entrance to the cemetery, 
ter and the gardener, and of certain I perceived that the mourning coaches 
licensed sculptors and stone-masons. were permitted to pass through, while 
On the left are les Fosses Communes, the fiacres were stopped, and those 
in which paupers are buried at the who had travelled in them compelled 
public expense. A little beyond the to proceed on foot. The crowd moved 
lodge, and also to the right, is a piece on; and I, after having followed it for 
of ground set apart for the burial of the a considerable distance along a road 
Jews, against whom, strange to say, bordered with sycamore-trees, was be- 
When we consider the period at which ginning to think our journey would 
the cemetery was consecrated, some- never terminate, when we reached a 
thing of the ancient ban has been nearly circular place altogether free 
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from tombs. Here the carriages drew 
up, and the priests and mourners joined 
the procession on foot. The coffin was 
then removed from the hearse to tres- 
sels held by the undertaker’s men, and 
the procession moved towards the grave 
in double file, the two old priests form- 
ing the head of the column. While the 
coffin was removing, I had abundant 
opportunity of observing it ; and, con- 
cluding from the number of mourners 
that the deceased must have been a per- 
son of respectability, I was extremely 
surprised at the coarseness of its ap- 
pearance. In fact, it was neither more 
nor less than a simple rectangular box, 
daubed over, apparently, with a little 
brown paint, and without plate or de- 
coration of any kind. The top part, 
or lid, certainly differed in some mea- 
sure from the bottom, for it consisted 
of three boards, one large, that was 
parallel to the bottom, and two small, 
at obtuse angles to the sides; but it 
was utterly impossible to pronounce 
at which end the head lay. As soon 
as we reached the grave, the coffin was 
lowered into it; and after one of the 
priests had mumbled over, in unintel- 
ligible Latin, a few short prayers for 
the deceased, he sprinkled the coffin 
with holy water, and then handed the 
brush to the other priest, who, having 
gone through the like ceremony, trans- 
ferred it to him of the cocked hat, and 
departed in company with his coad- 
jutor. Immediately upon this a young 
man, dressed in deep mourning, ad- 
vanced to the brink of the grave; it 
contained the mortal remains of his 
mother, and it was his duty, as the 
eldest son, to pronounce the funeral 
oration. During the delivery of the 
first few sentences, his voice trembled 
so much that they were not intelligible ; 
but I could collect from the remainder 
of his speech that he praised his parent, 
as possessing those qualities we most 
love in woman,— tenderness, virtue, 
and obedience as a wife; true and 
devoted affection as a mother; and 
sincere and humble piety as a Christian. 
His language was simple in the extreme. 
It was evidently an overflowing of the 
heart; and so much of genuine and 
proper feeling did he display, that, 
strange as the custom, the scene, and 
the persons around me were, I could 
not refrain from a feeling of oppressive 
melancholy. The spell, however, was 
soon broken, and J rescued from my 
moralising mood, when I saw him 
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shaking over the grave the holy-water 
brush, which had long before ceased 
to retain a single drop of the precious 
liquid ; and as I turned away I felt 
the spirit of philosophy rise strongly 
within me. The brush I saw was pass- 
ing rapidly from hand to hand ; and I 
determined upon removing myself as 
soon as possible from a scene that had 
ceased to be interesting, and was now 
(to my eye, at least) ridiculous. I 
accordingly threw myself into one of 
the by-paths, and, after a few minutes’ 
walking, found myself upon a beautiful 
little level green, in front of a small 
and delicately proportioned building, 
looking like a temple dedicated to the 
genius of the place, and modelled after 
our sensation of his gentle attributes ; 
but temple I must not call it, how well 
soever it would become the name, since 
it is intended for a chapel in which the 
priests are to vend their prayers for the 
souls of the departed. It is situated 
upon the highest ground in the ceme- 
tery, and commands a prospect, the 
loveliness of which, though so often 
spoken of, is, after all, a thing to be felt, 
but not described; and never, never 
did I more fully enjoy an hour of exist- 
ence than while I lay stretched upon 
the green turf, inhaling the clear, soft, 
balmy air of France, and gazing with 
the fullest fervour of admiration upon 
the beauties of the scene before me. 
To my right stood the picturesque 
heights of Montmartre, with its many 
windmills, the huge arms of which 
moved lazily in the breeze. The whole 
city of Paris lay extended at my feet, 
each separate house rearing its head 
visibly and distinctly into the free 
blue sky—the towers, the columns, 
the domes, the spires, asserting the 
full majesty of their height ; while the 
wreaths of smoke, that would occa- 
sionally shew darkly for one moment, 
in the next were lost in the purity of 
the surrounding atmosphere. To the 
extreme left, one vast vineyard seemed 
to stretch away far and wide, from whose 
leafy bosom the countless chateaus ap- 
peared to rise like islands from the 
great deep. Immediately beneath and 
around me lay Pere la Chaise itself, 
with its bowers of roses, its groves of 
cypress, and its five-and-twenty thou- 
sand monuments, offering to the eye 
every fantastic variety of form, from 
the lordly pyramid to the humble head- 
stone; and this vision of surpassing 
loveliness was all at once made present, 
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for the field of view was perfectly un- 
broken, and knew no boundary save 
the same blue line that marked the 
termination of the sensible horizon. I 
gazed and gazed again, “ dazzled and 
drunk with beauty ;” and God only 
knows when I might have been induced 
to quit the spot where I lay so luxu- 
riously reclined, had not my gentle 
reverie been rudely broken by the 
sound of half-a-dozen drums, that as 
many blackguard drummer boys had 
commenced beating near the Barriere 
des Amandiers under the auspices of a 
drum-major. Now, the sound of a 
French drum is positively one of the 
most discordant things in nature; in 
fact, in comparison with it, a swine- 
herd’s horn does “ discourse most ex- 
quisite music.” [had, therefore, nothing 
for it hut to wish the drummers at the 
devil, and transfer myself to the most 
distant part of the cemetery. But, as I 
was moving off to the right, to put 
this my intention in execution, the fol- 
lowing inscription caught my eye :— 
“A la mémoire de Jacques Louis 
David, peintre Francais, décedé en 
exil le 29 Septembre, 1825. Son cceur 
est déposé dans ce caveau, prés du 
corps de son épouse, compagne de ses 
malheurs.” This is simple even to 
plainness ; but to me it appears ex- 
tremely affecting. I remembered that 
David was anxious to resume, as far 
as the body might in death, his beloved 
country. I remembered too, with Bé- 
ranger, that the reigning family refused 
an asylum for his bones in that France 
which inherited his glory. True, he 
was their enemy—but in our day it 
argues meanness, bigotry, and folly, 
to carry hatred beyond the grave ; and 
in this particular instance, the disposi- 
tions, without the courage of a tyrant. 
The Bourbons denied Napoleon’s great 
painter a handful of French earth ; but 
they dared not deny him a monument 
in their capital. After lingering here 
for a few minutes, I plunged into the 
wilderness of tombs, and availed my- 
self of the services of the first guide I 
met; but, invalide as he was, he yet 
hurried me so rapidly forward, that I 
soon decided on dismissing him, and 
passing the time according to my own 
good fancy. I shall learn, thought I, 
all that the tombstones will not tell me 
by inquiries of those I chance to meet. 

therefore advanced once more alone, 
and it was not long before I found 
myself near the railing that incloses 
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the tombs of Molitre and La Fontaine. 
Here the bones of these men of mighty 
genius have, it is to be hoped, at last 
obtained a secure resting-place. They 
once reposed in the vaults of the Pan- 
theon; but on the restoration of the 
Bourbons, they, in imitation of the 
poissardes and sans culottes of the Re- 
volution, violated the sanctity of the 
grave; and France and Literature wept 
at the attempt to cast dishonour upon 
the memory of two of her most favourite 
children. A ‘little further on lies the 
monument which a nation’s gratitude 
has erected to the memory of General 
Foy. It is very simple, consisting, as 
it does, merely of a large flag or head- 
stone; but, in the breast ofa Briton 
and a freeman, it cannot fail to excite 
the most lively interest: and as I gazed 
upon the vast heaps of crowns, which 
completely concealed the grave, I felt 
a more than common glow, while the 
following lines of Byron crossed my 
mind: 


“ And fitly may the stranger, lingering 
here, 

Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 

For he was Freedom’s champion.” 


These lines, it will be remembered, 
belong to a passage in Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, suggested by the sight of 
Marceau’s monument at Alterkirchen. 


“« By Coblentz, ona rise of gentle ground, 

There is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit of the verdant 
mound ; 

Beneath its base are hero's ashes hid — 

Our enemy's: but let not that forbid 

Honour to Marceau !” 


The passage, taken altogether (it is too 
long to quote), may be ranked amongst 
the finest ever written: in many re- 
spects it is strangely apt; so that it 
could scarcely have escaped me, even 
had i not read on the top part of the 
stone, 


** Honneur au Géxkrat Foy.” 


I could have been well satisfied with 
this for his epitaph, under any circum- 
stances, and thought it bordering upon 
the sublime; but; from association of 
ideas, I was positively delighted with 
it. Not so his friends, however. A 
little lower on the stone I saw, 


‘« Tl se repose de ses travaux, 
Et ses euvres le suivent ;” 


and towards the bottom are to be found 
FF 
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the following lines, which I consider 
an excellent specimen of French taste 
in its worst form : 


“* La France, en le voyant sur sa conche 
étendu, 

Implorait un accent de cette voix chérie, 

Hélas! au cri plaintif jetté par la patrie, 

C’est la premiere fois qu’il n’a répondu.” 


At each corner of the grave a spear is 
fixed, to which a black board, shaped 
like a heart, is attached. On the first 
of them is written, “ Jemmappes, 
1798 ;” on the second, “ Zurich, 
1799;” on the third, “* Passage du 
Rhin, 1798;” and on the fourth, 
“ Waterloo, 1815.” 

He was, indeed, a brave soldier, but 
neither sufficiently great nor fortunate 
to be long remembered as a general. 
Nor was it for the blood he shed on 
bebalf either of republican or imperial 
France that my heart hailed him as 
* Freedom’s champion,” but for the 
fearless and tremendous energy with 
which, as a citizen and an orator, he 
so constantly asserted the rights of the 
people, encouraging others with his 
voice, and at all times nobly setting 
himself foremost in the danger. His 
health sunk under the perpetual ex- 
citement of his mind, and he fell the 
thrice-holy victim to his patriotism. 
Well has it been said by the poet, 


** Hélas! sa brulante énergie 
A fait sa gloire et son malheur ; 
Son ceeur inspirait son génie, 
Son génie a brisé son ceur.” 


With respect to the general impres- 
sion made upon my mind by the thou- 
sands of monuments I saw, it would 
be impossible for me to communicate 
any adequate idea. A man, in wan- 
dering through this cemetery, becomes 
exactly what Byron calls him—“a 
pendulum between a smile and tear.” 
Many of the epitaphs are affecting in 
the extreme, but there are others abso- 
lutely ridiculous. Some of the em- 
blems, too, are chosen with the hap- 
piest taste ; such as the hour-glass with 
wings, which is the ordinary one; and 
the broken column flung prostrate over 
the graves of those who have suffered 
a premature death. But there are 
others of a far different character; and 
to me the appearance of the flower- 
plats, into which many of the graves 
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are converted,” though beautiful in it- 
self, seems ill-associated with the pre- 
sence of the dead. The chairs and 
tables placed in many of the tombs 
displeased my eye still more; but I 
could scarcely refrain from downright 
laughter, when I observed miniature 
likenesses of deceased fair ones em- 
bedded in the head-stones. This strange 
specimen of “a longing after immor- 
tality” appeared to me exquisitely 
ludicrous; this posthumous pride of 
beauty, that would fain continue to 
exact the accustomed homage, under 
the guise of a sigh, for departed loveli- 
ness, while the form once so worshipped 
was now either swelling and festering 
beneath—an object alike loathsome to 
every sense, or else confounded with 
the earth on which we trampled —a 
thing without a distinct existence or a 
name, 

In addition to all this, there be 
many other things to drag your spirit 
downwards, whenever it may attempt 
too high a flight. You are perpetually 
offended with the sight of workmen 
passing to and fro, and the clank of 
the hammer and the wearisome grating 
of the saw are but seldom absent from 
your ear. Besides, you are often 
obliged to put a sad constraint on 
your risible muscles, while witnessing 
some of the scenes which you may see 
here enacted, gratis, upon any given 
fine day. The ladies, were it only to 
vindicate the titles commonly bestowed 
upon their sex, are, of course, more 
bountiful in such exhibitions than their 
rougher mates; they appear at the 
graves of their relations in a dress in 
which you cannot distinguish a single 
stitch of white, and the prettinesses 
displayed in their grief are occasionally 
most amusing. The grand display, 
however, is on All-Saints Day, when 
at least a third of the population of 
Paris proceed to the cemetery in their 
“ inky suits,” and pay their respects to 
their defunct kinsfolk. 

Placards, too, which continually ob- 
trude themselves upon the view in all 
places of public resort throughout 
France, from a picture-gallery to a 
forest, are very frequent in Pere la 
Chaise. They contain the police re- 
gulations for the government and or- 
dering of the cemetery, declaring to 
you, in terms extremely positive and 


* “ Tis n’ont rien oubliés—ils n’ont rien appris,” the great dictum of Napoleon 
touching the Bourbons, 
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terse, what you may do and what you 
may not do therein, where you may 
walk and where you may not walk, 
together with much other information 
of the like nature. Amongst the rest, 
you are given to know, that the ground 
for graves is disposed of either for six 
years or for ever. It would appear, 
however, that, though latitudinarians 
in points of doctrine, and religious ob- 
servance, and profession, they are, ne- 
vertheless, curious in “Christian burial ;” 
for I scarcely saw a single tomb upon 
which “ Concession a Perpétuité” was 
not inscribed. 

Pére la Chaise is surrounded on all 
sides by walls ; after Montmartre it 
affords the best position of defence in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, command- 
ing as it does the vast plain of Vin- 
cennes. In 1814 it was attacked by 
the Russians, under Barclay de Tolly, 
and defended most gallantly by some 
of the pupils of the military schools. 
The walls enclose fifty-one arpents. 
Since its consecration, Pére la Chaise 
has been the favourite burial-place of 
the Parisians; but, like their salons, it 
is open to persons of all religious pro- 
fessions and opinions, of all politics, 
and of all nations. In this mute con- 
gress, therefore, there is no sect of the 
faithful or unfaithful, believers or un- 
believers, liberal or antiliberal, through- 
out the civilised world, without its 
representatives ; nor is there any coun- 
try. Of late years, England has sent 
very many; and, by consequence, be- 
stowed upon Pere la Chaise a number 
ofits most beautiful and costly edifices. 
Indeed, in one spot I found myself 
altogether surrounded by monuments 
to “our English dead.” Now, there 
was something so very foreign in the 
aspect of all around, even to the vast 
extent of the cemetery — something so 
diametrically opposite to the unpre- 
tending beauty and reverent seclusion 
of an English churchyard, that the 
sight jarred upon my feelings. I 
could not bring myself to believe that 
my poor countrymen “ slept well :”’ it 
Was not “snug lying.” Ido not use 
the words in a spirit of ridicule — by 
no means ; for these tombs, that might 
not elsewhere have claimed the slight- 
est notice, here assumed a thrilling in- 
terest; and as I stood amongst them, 
and read in my “ native English” me- 
morials briefly recording the fulfilment 
of the fate of those who lay beneath, 
involuntarily my eyes filled with tears 
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as I thought of my own far home, of 
the living and the dead. These, how- 
ever, were not subjects to dwell upon 
in such a place, albeit I was an exile 
in accordance with my own good plea- 
sure. So, to excite another train of 
ideas, not sad nor yet joyous, but sha- 
dowed with that gentle touch of me- 
lancholy which, whether drawn from 
memory of the past or boding of the 
future, adds depth and fervency to our 
most exquisite sensations of pleasure, 
I resolved to hasten my pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloisa. 
Once within its precincts, imagination 
could not well be busy with other 
themes than Love and Poesy. Mine 
was not. The monument pleased me 
much: its form and architecture, more 
remote than any other within the ceme- 
tery, associated well with the remote 
date of the story, which has exercised 
the genius of so many writers; and 
the effects of time, here and there 
slightly visible on the massive stone- 
work, harmonised beautifully with the 
feelings of the spectator, seeming to 
assure him that every self-humiliating 
record of mortality had long since 
passed away, and that he now only 
gazes on a temple to unhappy Passion. 
Here, too, the garlands, wherewith the 
French girls love to decorate the altar 
of the shrine (if such I may venture to 
call it), seem expressive of a sentiment 
in which one can well avow a sym- 
pathy; and, in my mind, the fresh 
flowers add a touch of interest to the 
scene —their bright dyes contrasting 
oddly, but very pleasingly, with the 
rudely sculptured, time-stained figures 
that repose, after the old Gothic 
fashion, upon the tomb-stone. 

But, independent of all this, and 
independent of the charm belonging 
to a thing so deeply hallowed by re- 
collections, the monument is in itself a 
beautiful -object, and therefore could 
not fail, however tenanted, to secure 
the attention of the passer-by. With- 
out attempting to convey any distinct 
idea of it by description, which would 
be impossible, let me simply say, that 
its form is rectangular, its architecture 
Gothic, its appearance that of a sepul- 
chral chapel; that the roof (from the 
centre and angles of which small and 
delicately sculptured steeples burst 
forth) is supported by ten arches, 
resting upon fourteen columns; and 
that a very ancient sarcophagus rests 
within. 
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Shortly after my arrival, a party, 
consisting of two gentlemen and a lady, 
approached. They were strangers like 
myself, but from a happier climate — 
they were Italians : the gentlemen nei- 
ther handsome nor well-dressed, but 
of polished manners and infinite good- 
humour; the lady young, and very 
lovely — 


** Heart on her lips, and soul within her 
eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her 
skies.” 


The consciousness that we were all 
there with the same object — the pro- 
bability that, as our eyes rested upon 
the grave of the unfortunate lovers, 
similar ideas were traversing our minds 
—and a look upon my part, meaning 
to declare it was not my intention to 
plead the privilege of an Englishman, 
and stand by in sheepish and in sulky 
silence, answered the purpose of an 
English introduction ; and we chatted, 
quoted, and speechified, in a leash of 
languages, with the most perfect free- 
dom and enjoyment. I was quite 
delighted. I recollected, that in Eng- 
land a lady or a gentleman, with whom 
you were unacquainted, 


“* Would rather see you damned 
Than make a bow to you ;” 


and that, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, [ should have been there con- 
signed (whether I would or no, for 
that’s the deuce of it!) to the tender 
mercies, dulcet tones, and interesting 
conversation of some bloated beadle, 
semi-animated sexton, or dilapidated 
verger: and then I looked upon my 
beautiful companion. All mortal plea- 
sures, however, must have a termina- 
tion. I was at length obliged to say 
farewell ; the aw plaisir with which I 
chose to take my leave partaking, it 
may be well supposed, more of the 
nature of a prayer than a parting salu- 
tation. 

Our conversation had naturally turned 
much upon the history of the monu- 
ment, and, prepared to find it strange, 
it was yet stranger than I even could 
have anticipated. On the dissolution 
of the Musée des Monumens Francais, 
at the restoration of the Bourbons—an 
event almost as injurious to the arts as 
the spoliation of the Louvre—the mo- 
nument was transferred, in its present 
state, to Pere la Chaise, from the garden 
of that institution, where it stood sur- 
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rounded by all trees that afford a 
funereal shade, and by every species 
of monumental erection to the most 
illustrious men of France. It is to 
M. Lenoir, the Colbert of the nine- 
teenth century, that the country is in- 
debted for the sepulchral chapel, which 
he caused to be erected with stones 
taken from the ruins of the Abbey of 
the Paraclet. The sarcophagus was 
sent him by an individual at Chalons, 
into whose hands it had fallen; and, 
by attaching a bust of Heloisa to the 
body of a female figure of the same 
century, he completed a statue worthy 
to repose beside that of Abelard, which 
is recumbent upon the tombstone, with 
the head slightly inclined forward, and 
the hands closed, as if in prayer. The 
bust of Heloisa is clothed in the con- 
ventual garb, the common costume, 
by the by, in statues of the period,— 
even the queens of the earlier dynasties, 
as may be seen at the Abbey of St. Denis, 
loving to rest in it by the side of their 
crowned lords. The sarcophagus is 
very ancient, being, as it is, the iden- 
tical receptacle in which the body of 
Abelard was originally deposited by 
Pierre le Vénérable, at the priory of 
St. Marcel. But let me begin with 
the beginning; for it is curious to 
remark, that the same romance that 
attended the ill-fated lovers to the 
latest hour of their existence attached 
itself to their mortal remains, which, 
though placed in the most sacred and 
secluded spots, like their living bodies, 
like them also for long seemed des- 
tined to find no repose. While yet 
suffering under the illness which proved 
mortal to him, Abelard removed from 
the Abbey of Cluny to the Priory of 
St. Marcel. He died there, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. Marcel by 
his friend Pierre le Vénérable, superior 
of the priory and abbot of Cluny. But 
Heloisa, desirous that her lover should 
rest beside her in the Abbey of the 
Paraclet, which he had himself founded, 
begged his body of Pierre, who, in com- 
pliance with her entreaties, had it dis- 
interred during the night, while the 
monks of St. Marcel were enjoying 
their repose, and transferred to the re- 
sidence of the fair abbess. After her 
death, Heloisa lay with Abelard in the 
same tomb; and that was in Petit 
Moustier, a chapel belonging to the 
Abbey of the Paraclet. In 1497, the 
bodies were removed to the grand 
church of the abbey, and placed in 
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separate tombs. In 1630, Marie de 
la Rochefoucault had these tombs 
transferred to another chapel of the 
abbey, called the Chapel of the Trinity. 
In 1779, a monument representing the 
Trinity was erected in this chapel, ac- 
cording to the will of Catherine de la 
Rochefoucault. Both the ladies just 
mentioned were successors of Heloisa 
in the abbey. To proceed, in 1792, 
on the abolition of monarchism through- 
out France, and the confiscation of the 
monastic possessions, they were trans- 
ferred to the parish church of Nogent- 
sur-Seine, together with the group of 
the Trinity before-mentioned, which 
was shortly after destroyed by the 
populace. The remains of the lovers 
were, however, respected ; and in 1800, 
M. Lenoir had them removed to the 
Musée des Monumens Francais,whence 
(as has been already stated) they were 
conveyed to Pere la Chaise. The only 
thing regarding the monument, as it 
there stands, that I could at all object 
to, is the situation; it lies too low, 
and can only be seen from its own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The view of the cemetery, however, 
from thence is extremely picturesque. 
You look up at heights, composed 
of ground very much broken, and 
thickly strewed (as it were) with mo- 
numents, and shrubs, and flowers, 
and skirted by a belt of huge trees, 
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under the shade of which you walk. 
So that oftentimes, as you move along, 
gazing upwards, columns, pyramids, 
and sepulchral temples, seen partially 
through the foliage, appear suspended 
in mid-air, like fairy palaces arrested 
in their flight. 

Many of the tombs are very large ; 
in general, too, they are very splendid ; 
and the more so from the Italian marble, 
of which they are commonly composed, 
retaining its whiteness to the last. 
There is a magnificent pyraiaid above 
Massena. The tombs of Lefevre and 
Kellerman are not unworthy of those 
who rest beneath them; but there be 
others of the foster-babes of Fame 
that sleep without a headstone. Al- 
though I searched diligently myself, 
and did not spare inquiries, it was 
long before I could discover the grave 
of Marshal Ney. The workmen [ asked 
seemed to dislike the task of pointing 
it out to me, and would only give me 
general directions in a low and hesi- 
tating tone of voice. At length, how- 
ever, I found it, near to the newly- 
made grave of Manuel. All around the 
sculptors appeared to have ‘‘ exhausted 
the pomp of wo” in recording the death 
of men unknown to glory; but the long 
grass and four dark cypresses alone 
mark the resting-place of ** the bravest 
of the brave.” 
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MORNING MUSINGS WITH FAVOURITE OLD POETS. 


MATIN THE FIRST. 


We love politics — what Englishman 
does not? Two thousand years ago, 
and more, the immortal Stagyrite laid 
it down, as a truth indisputable, “ that 
MAN is woturixov wove” and what are 
we English but a national corrobora- 
tion of the accuracy of that accurate 
old Greek? Never, in the busiest re- 
public of the most unquiet of all lands 
— never, among the changeful Atheni- 
ans, discoursing and haranguing in 
every street, and court, and tower, and 
temple, from Academus to the Pireeus 
—never could it with such truth be 
said that “ Man is a political animal,” 
as it can now, and here, in Reformed 
England, amidst newspapers and ma- 
gazines, institutes, unions, and know- 
ledge societies. 

We have heard it said, and, for aught 
we know to the contrary, it may be 
true, that they had no newspapers in 
Greece in the days of old. Whether, 
indeed, in these times, King Otho edites 
a Spartan Standard, or prosecutes an 
Athenian Examiner, is more than we 
can safely state: but we would under- 
take to demonstrate to every unpreju- 
diced mind, that the ancient Greeks 
laboured under no disadvantage on 
this account, and that what news- 
papers are to us, orators were to them. 

Now, what connexion this disquisi- 
tion has with the subject of our destined 
musings is by no means clear; we are 
far from denying the connexion— we 
only say, that we do not see it: never- 
theless, as this idea, “‘de oratoribus,” 
was flitting across our mind, we thought 
it our duty to glance at it a moment, 
ere, in sober mood, we pursued our 
allotted path. This, therefore, we shall 
do briefly. If, in future time, it again 
flit across our path, we may do as 
Pope loved to do with “ folly ”-- 
“shoot it as it flies; and, in that 
case, we will bestow more time and 
attention on the “ post-mortem exa- 
mination.” 

We know that the question has often 
been mooted, whether newspapers lead 
the public mind, or are led by it. 
Some think the former, some the latter, 
and some think that both propositions 
may be true, to what they critically 
and knowingly call a certain extent. 


Although we should certainly like “ to 
get up a paper-war” on the subject, 
we enter not now on the defence of 
either of these three opinions ; we re- 
serve ourselves for the future, simply 
suggesting, by the way, that it certainly 
is a tenable position, that, if the same 
question were started concerning the 
orators of Greece, there might be, and 
certainly would be (nay, we are resolved 
that there should be), three similar 
Opinions upon it, even if we ourselves 
were compelled to write in defence of 
them all. 

As an instance of what we mean, 
take the oration of Theramenes con- 
cerning the conduct of the command- 
ers at Arginuse, as given by Xeno- 
phon. Now, by what criteria can we 
decide whether the public opinion 
at Athens forced Theramenes upon the 
course of conduct which he pursued, 
so that he was, in fact, only the spokes- 
man, the mouthpiece of the relations 
of the shipwrecked Athenians, and the 
organ of their indignation? or whether, 
on the other hand, he was a cunning 
magician, who apprehended a coming 
storm, and so resolved to raise it him- 
self? Xenophon evidently favours the 
latter idea, and yet the subsequent 
tenor of the life of Theramenes seems 
to render it most violently improbable. 
Perhaps, then, both hypotheses are 
partly true and partly false; and The- 
ramenes, suspecting a “ movement,” 
placed himself in such a position that 
he could not only coincide with it, if 
necessary, but even lead it forward. 
Now, leaving Theramenes, it is, at all 
events, sufficiently evident that the ora- 
tors were the “organs of the popular 
voice” in Greece, in the same sense, 
and in as many senses, as the news- 
papers are among us ; and it may seem 
difficult to decide whether the term 
“‘ demagogue,” or “ people-leader,” 
which was applied to the orators, were 
not as cool a piece of audacity (and 
treason against the majesty of the 
people) as the phrase “the leading 
journal,” which has been arrogated in 
our times. Upon the whole, perhaps, 
we beat the Greeks in impudence ; for 
individual orators did not, as far as we 
can remember, call themselves “ people- 
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leaders :” but among us, every parti- 
cular journal daringly puts forth a 
« leading article ” 

The general features, then, of both 
the ancient and modern “organs of the 
popular mind,” or rather, voice, are 
the same. The aristocrats, the demo- 
erats, and the middle party, or waver- 
ers, have all in their day had their 
orators, and still have their “ papers ;”” 
and it may furnish employment for 
some future Bekker or Bentley to point 
out the “ parallel | eo ol in the 
Hellenic orations and the British jour- 
nals. In order, however, to obtain 
verbatim parallelisms, it should be re- 
marked, that the authoritative We of 
modern journals must be changed for 
the more honest tywys—I mysetr, I— 
of the Greeks. 

The question might here arise, whe- 
ther it be not equally true, that, as 
there were no newspapers among the 
Greeks in the days of Demosthenes, so 
there are no orators in England in the 
days of Ortver Yorke? On this, it 
is not SO easy to pronounce an opinion, 
seeing that many who think themselves 
orators will undoubtedly read this ar- 
ticle. It would be what less polished 
writers than ourselves would call pure 
fudge,” to pretend that one of the mag- 
nificent orations of Edmund Burke 
would be tolerated, for ten minutes, in 
the reformed parliament. When Sir 
Robert Peel shall be transplanted to 
the Upper House, how many persons 
will there be in the Commons whom 
any man in England would voluntarily 
sit to hear for half an hour? And 
what have we out ofthe house? Alas, 
for the Cockneys! they, in sober truth, 
are no orators! for every orator is a 
poet (iv divans, if not tv red¥u); and 
Cockneys—~ we grieve to say it——are 
not poets ! Nay, we feel half-disposed 
to assent to the hard assertion which 
we met with, not long since, that an il- 
literate Cockney may be staked against 
the world, for most thoroughly sluicing 
with vulgarity the most delicate ideas 
of the purest genius with which he 
comes in contact. Our Cockneys, 
truly, are no orators! Shall we travel 
to Birmingham or Manchester in search 
of them? Heaven defend us! Let 
us haste direct to Liverpool (oh, thet 
there were railroads all the way 3), 
and cross the Irish Channel. If we 
stayed an hour in Liverpool, it would 
be to hear M‘Neile—and he is an 
Irishman. This would refresh us for 
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a while, and be a kind of preparative 
for Charles Boyton and Mortimer 
O’Sullivan. Yes, Ireland is the land 
of orators, as much as Scotland is of 
metaphysicians, and England of poets. 

But we suspect that we are wander- 
ing further than we intended: let us 
retrace. This digression arose from 
our mentioning“ politics.” We began 
by saying “we love politics ;” and 
now, Starting once more from that 
point, we again proceed, saying, 

We love politics — and who doubts 
it? Nevertheless, there are moments 
when politics become wearisome, and a 
newspaper an abomination; when we 
gladly turn aside from the highway of 
the world, where clouds of almost 
choking dust are flying, and busy crowds 
are jostling, and loud tongues are cla- 
mouring — turn aside to less trodden 
paths (and the less trodden the better 
for us), where we may think other 
thoughts, find other company, and 
breathe other air. When we are asked 
for a literary specific for a world-weary 
mind —a soothing anodyne for the 
carking pain of those many every-day 
anxieties included in the dark words 
“real life,” we answer, Take up 
Greek tragedy! There is a calm and 
soothing beauty in its very rhythm — 
the loveliness of perfect chastity! Yes, 
when Byron has become almost a bore 
—when even Southey and Wordsworth 
are unsatisfying — when Moore is not 
endurable, and you have mislaid your 
Shelley and Coleridge, and hunted for 
them vainly for an hour: when this, 
reader, is your case, as it is ours now, 
then do as now we do—take up 
Greek tragedy. Be “not at home 
for four hours, at least; place within 
reach your favourite beverage (ours is 
brown sherry), and dispose your couch 
or easy-chair (we prefer the former) so 
as to acquire the greatest possible 
degree of bodily comfort; have your 
Venetian blinds rather more than half- 
dropped (we hate a glaring vulgar 
light), and order your servant to enter 
the room once every three-quarters of 
an hour, to take care of your fire, if 
it be winter, to replenish your decanter 
in both summer and winter, but par- 
ticularly the former. Experto crede ! 
Of course, you have a favourite author 
—we are for Sophocles. We open 
now on Antigone. 

* e * 


” 


“ Fair as the moon” in her rising is 
the virgin-daughter of G2dipus — ill- 
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fated king! Breathes she not forth 
her whole soul in her first words of 
love, and piety, and lofty spirit, with 
which, at their evening meeting, she 
salutes her gentle “sister, loved Is- 
mene?” Beams she not a queen of 
beauty, with high and noble thoughts 
enthroned upon her stainless brow ? 
She, sadly omened cnild of prophecy 
and fate! revolving in her soul the 
destinies that lowered around her fallen 
house. The past, to be shuddered at; 
the present, “a wo too deep for tears ;” 
and what yet might be—unknown! 


Listen while she eee : 


a ea 
Oxrcioy ody) vaiv Ers Carus TEA ; 


Is there not affection “ most musical, 
most melancholy,” in every sound ¢ 
English words may give the thought— 
the question is but simple, natural, 
though most sad — but can they ap- 
proach that deep-toned, mournful har- 
mony? Aud if our English cannot, 
what other language can ! 


** My sister, loved Ismene !” 


says Potter; and he says well—~ay, 
eautifully : for, albeit, it is not a 
translation ; those words, in their sweet 
simplicity, give no slight portion of 
the real feeling of air 
own sister!” But who has translated 
the rich redundancy of that full-flowing 
verse? Reader, pronounce those lines 
again, and mark the frequent recur- 
rence of the lament-speaking o/, that 
syllable of sorrow and wailing, and 
the low-sounding omega. * * #* 
Now read Potter's version : 


aosr pov —** my 


** My sister, lov’d Ismene! of the ills 

Which sprang from CEdipus, conceives 
thy thought 

One by the hand of Jove not brought 
on us, 

His sole-surviving children ?” 


Ts not that miserable? Is it a trans- 
lation? About the first four words 
there is a certain Wordsworthian charm ; 
and we love them for it: but is not 
“conceives thy thought” a downright 
barbarism, without even a rhymer’s 
excuse of “necessity” to justify it? 
But to think of rendering vay» tru gdoasy 
** his sole-surviving children,” is enough 
to ensavage a saint! Who does not 
recognise in those doleful words some- 
thing of the feeling of Byron’s Manfred 
— “I live!” “yer I live!” Why, 
plain English prose, though meagre- 
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sounding enough, would be a thousand 
times better than such blank attempts 
at verse! See: 

“O kindred, own-sister form of (my) 

Ismene, 

Know’st thou a single one of the woes 
from CEdipus 

Jove will not accomplish on us 
yet living ?”’ 


Which 


Now, why has Potter failed so wretch- 
edly, at the very outset? First and 
foremost, because the ten -syllable 
blank-verse stanza is too short, and 
not full-sounding enough for Greek 
translation, in the hands of any but a 
Milton and a Shelley; in the next 
place, Potter has made the question 
refer to the past, instead of the fudure. 
Observe, the curses of CE dipus have 
been fulfilled; the brothers have slain 
each other; the Argive army is routed; 
Creon is triumphant! Now, from the 
dreary past, the dark-boding mind of 
Antigone anticipates a drearier future. 
Though the curses of CEdipus are thus 
accomplished, shall we not still be the 
objects of the vengeance of Jove, and 
STILL Live ON? What further is there 
to be endured? What new anguish, 
or dishonour foul, awaits us? 


» 
wey ov arns arte 


es . #9 v0 
Ovdiy yae our ar 
. » 


> © 


" 
Our aioxeoy our aripey ied’, droioy ov 
Tay cay rs XULWY OVX OTWR byw KaKdY. 
Kai viv vi rode ad Gacs x ravine won “ 
Kyjouypn bsivas cov orgarnyiy dering ; 
Hot AavSaves 


relyvovra TaV ixbouy 


"Evus vi xsionxoucas ; 


“Ae 
IIgo5 Tous Pirous 
RAKE ; 


She stands revealed before you —the 
Royal Maiden—in the full stature ofa 
pure woman’s dignity. From the first 
words of sisterly love, to the last ab- 
rupt quick questioning, “Dost know?” 
“hast heard?” read you not her whole 
soul in every line? And what a soul! 
With what gentle and chastened la- 
mentation does she glance at her sad 
father’s fate! then, hurrying from the 
recollection, sum up her woes in words 
of bitterest suffering, yet teeming with 
all the sensitive delicacy of a spirit 
that “ felt a stain as a wound!” Yes, 
such is Antigone! And surely, reader, 
with whatsoever feelings you opened 
the volume of her tragic tale— plea- 
surable or painful —they have passed 
away; and your soul and ours are 
musing with the lonely child of 
(Edipus. 

Lonely? Yes; whoever contradicts 
us, we say donely! Survey her story 
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well, from first to last — think of her 
when she led her blind old father, the 
exile of Colonus — think of her now, 
speaking to her lowly sister — think of 
her when on the solitary nightly plain, 
the stars her only watchers, she paid 
the last offerings of love and tender- 
ness to her brother’s corpse — think of 
her, arraigned before the tyrant of 
Thebes, when no voice of the sur- 
rounding multitude was uplifted for 
her, for piety, for love, for woman — 
think of her when immured in the 
ghastly vault; and again, when dead 
in her dying lover’s arms—and say 
if she be not, in very truth, the “ lonely” 
Antigone! 

And why was she lonely? Was 
there not her sister to share her suf- 
ferings, and so alleviate them? Where, 
then, was she? 

We will not, for Antigone’s own 
sake, be harsh in judging of her “loved 
Ismene ”— 

"2 wxowdr abradsrPov "Iopenvns naga. 

No; let her speak for herself: Anti- 
gone loved her, and so do we. She 
was not formed in Nature’s noblest 
mould. She was a gentle girl (and 
we have known many such), with 
melting voice and loving heart; yet 
soft, submissive (and timorous as a 
fawn), and bending, like the pliant 
osier, before every blast, and so re- 
maining unbroken, while trees of taller 
and nobler growth are shattered or 
snapped asunder. 

"Exel wiv obdels wdbos,’Avrvyovn, Qidwy 

Ove’ Adis ovr? aAryeives ise’. 

“To me, no word, Antigone, of friends, 

Nor sweet, nor sad, hath come.” — 


So softly speaks the gentle Ismene, 
with mingled fear, suspense, yet almost 
resignation. She is no companion for 
her heroine-sister. But upbraid her 
not—think not that Polynices was un- 
loved by Ismene! She loved, though 
with a love far differing from her more 
ardent sister's. And there are, in 
“this world of ours,” a thousand Is- 
menes for one Antigone ; and perhaps 
itis well that it should be so, for there 
will be a thousand lovers for those 
Ismenes for one who will be charmed 
with the lone Antigone. Yet, strange 


to say, it will be difficult to find, in 
the whole range of Greek and Roman 
poesy, two human hearts more tho- 
roughly in love, a 1’ Anglais, than An- 
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tigone and the royal son of Creon — 
the faithful Hemon. ‘“ What men 
call love,” is a variform thing. To the 
French, it is a pastime; to the Ger- 
mans, a species of philosophy (not 
Platonic); to the Italians, a matter-of- 
course; to the English, it is a serious 
“ business.” So was it with Antigone 
and the son of Creon. This may, in 
some measure, account for the eleva- 
tion of character in both the lovers. 
It is true that Hamon does not make 
his appearance for a long time, and in 
the immediate action of great part of 
the tragedy he has nothing to do; so 
we care not so much for him: but we 
hold it to be a sacred truth, that the 
very fact of such a heart as Antigone’s 
being under the immediate influence 
of the “ master-passion” of woman- 
kind, was sufficient te give a lofty tone 
to all its actings, that an Ismene could 
never know, nor even understand. 

It was a brutal decree of the King of 
Thebes—the tyrant Creon—that Poly- 
nices, his kinsman and a warrior, the 
son of Gdipus, king of evil fate, should 
lie exposed on the deserted plain, 
‘“‘ unwept, unhonoured, unentombed.” 


"Ezy 3s dxAavroy, araQor, clwvois yAuxis 
Oncavedy tivogaas * 00s xaew Bogas. 
‘* A treasure sweet 
To ravenous birds, on-rushing for the 
prey.” 


It was an act of dastardly tyranny, 
alike against the defenceless sisters of 
the dead and the departed warrior him- 
self. Let us, in order to appreciate it 
fully, recall to our minds the grave 
and solemn sanctity which Superstition 
(in the absence of true Religion, acting 
as the handmaid of decorous feeling) 
had cast around the ancient funeral 
rites. What else was it than an awful 
yet indistinct reverence of that super- 
stition which made the most enlight- 
ened of the Romans exclaim, while 
urging his arguments for immortality, 
“ Quum multis aliis rebus, tum e pon- 
teficio jure, et ceremoniis sepulcrorum 
intelligi licet; quas maximis ingeniis 
prediti nec tant& cura coluissent, nec 
violatas tam inexpiabili religione san- 
cissent, nisi hereret in eorum ment- 
ibus, mortem non interitum esse, om- 
nia tollentem atque delentem, sed 
quandam quasi migrationem commu- 
tationemque vite,” &c.* What else 
was it which made even the majestic 
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“* Blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” 


record it as the height of misery and 

mishap that befell his Greeks at Troy ? 
Tloaacs 3” ipbimous Pues aids reoiarpey 
"“Heway abrods d'srwgia reiys xuvecow 
Oiwveici rt rac, 


Thus, then, was it that Creon had 
decreed -— his cowardly tyranny exult- 
ing over the fallen—that Polynices 
should lie exposed 


“« To dogs and to all birds.” 


Nor does it rarely happen that coward- 
ice and tyranny are thus allied. He 
knew that the brothers were both dead ; 
from them, therefore, he had nothing 
to fear: nor did he dream of resistance 
from women; and there were no other 
avengers of the dead. Had it remained 
for Ismene to decide, he would have 
been unresisted in his brutal wanton- 
ness; she even urges to Antigone (and 
can we frown upon her timid gentle- 
ness !), 


** But, O! remember we are but poor 
weak women !” 

"AA bvvociy xen Touro bey yuvain’ ors 
"Edupty, ws * 00s avdous ov maryouusya. 
Yet Antigone was not to be moved; 
she could not forget the touching re- 
quest at her last parting interview 
with her brother*—the last relic of 
her fallen house. He should not be 
outraged thus while Antigone lived ! 
And, even incensed at Ismene’s fears, 

she haughtily replies : 
Obr’ dy xsrAevouiw’ ovr av ti btrois Eos 
Tgdoctiv, twot o dv Hdiws downs mira. 
**T would not ask your help ; nor, if you 
wished 
To join me now, would I accept your aid.” 


Antigone has departed on her high 


errand. ’Tis night, and the din of life 
is hushed in rampired Thebes! Pause! 
+ * * 

A long parenthesis, we believe, is 
generally very much abused by the 
multitude; and that, to our mind, is 
prima facie evidence of its being a 
very good thing. At all events, we 
are not ashamed to confess that we 
very much love, as far as we ourselves 
are concerned, a cool, refreshing, di- 
gressing parenthesis; and this is, un- 
doubtedly, a good opportunity to in- 
dulge our propensity. Weare sincerely 
emngeriing that some may be of opin 
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ion, that our subject has been too hast- 
ily entered upon. Indeed, had it been 
epic instead of dramatic, we could not 
more rigorously have adhered to the 
canon of dashing at once “ in medias 
res.” We explain, therefore, that it is 
our deliberate intention (resulting, cer- 
tainly, from the most conscientious 
conviction) to discourse of these events, 
at one time, as really “ transacted ” on 
the stage of life; at another, as only 
“acted” on the theatre of the Greeks. 
We shall pass and repass ad libitum 
from ‘the living” to the **dramatical,” 
with the most equable temper; and 
this for two reasons: first, because it 
suits ourselves ; and, secondly, because 
it suits the Greeks. To them, a tra- 
gedy was something more than a mere 
play : it was an union of the real and 
the ideal, to which, in our modern 
world, we have nothing cognate. 
Schlegel did well when he ridiculed 
the notion that the modern opera was, 
in any respect, like to the ancient 
drama of Greece. To institute such a 
parallel, as he rightly says, ‘ shews a 
total ignorance of the spirit of classical 
antiquity.” He describes the one as 
almost all poetry, without music ; the 
other, as almost all music, without 
poetry, &c. &c. He clearly shews, 
that we have nothing in our times like 
to the ancient theatre. The peculiar 
mixture of the real with the ideal, the 
true with the fictitious (if that word 
be not a kind of blasphemy), was the 
characteristic of the Greek stage: the 
mere building was rather an accommo- 
dation for the spectators than the actors. 
Not ordinary men alone thronged their 
stage, but heroes and gods of old re- 
nown; not draperied picture-work, but 
hill, or grove, or ocean-shore, was their 
scenery, with the clouds of heaven or 
the unobscure sunny sky their only 
canopy. What can be more “ real,” 
and yet, at the same time, more 
“ideal,” than their tragic “chorus?!” 
A band of philosophic spectators, pre- 
sent at every action of the drama, pro- 
nouncing verdict of praise or blame, 
sympathy or denunciation — what can 
be more “ ideal?” or, in modern lan- 
guage, more “unnatural?” Yet what 
is more “ real” than the truth hereby 
inculeated, that our every action shall 
eventually be judged at a’ high and 
unerring tribunal, before which the 
unvirtuous apueit sh: all ee ake for fear! 


* See OE dipus iieinian i. 
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“The chorus” was a personification 
of the moral judgment of mankind, 
and is not that a “reality”--a type 
and a prophecy of a higher ‘judgment 
to come ?” 

The question, we know, has not 
unfrequently been put, “ Who shall 
write on the tragedy of Greece after 
Schlegel?” and it is about as intelli- 
gible to us as if it were demanded, 
“ Who shall write on Shakespeare after 
Johnson or Warburton? who shall 
comment on the Bible after Bishop 
Mant? or write sermons after Blair ?” 
Not that we are going to quarrel with 
Schlegel —far from it: he has done 
nobly, but not all. We should say, 
however, that Schlegel seems to us to 
have this occasional fault: he imputes 
philosophy where his author is follow- 
ing nature as his sole guide; he has 
an ingenious way of construing sim- 
plicity into art, which may be very 
fine, but strikes us as not very true. 
But enough of that, and enough of 
this parenthesis. Let us return to 
Antigone. 

* * * 


It was night in rampired Thebes! 
and the daughter of G2dipus had been 
forth alone, to execute her task of duty 
self-imposed. The deed is passed — 
the darkness is passing ! 


























“ Night wanes! the vapours, round the 
mountains curl’d, 

Melt into morn, and light awakes the 
world !” 






The dawn is fast advancing! ’Tis 
come! Let the chorus enter!... Now, 
readers all, tragic or heroic, forget — 
banish from your thoughts for ever—- 
the theatre of the nineteenth century ! 
Think not of the gas-lights—the suffo- 
cating, confined air—the puny stage 
of Drury Lane, or its compeer, stand- 
ing, as Horace Smith* saith, in the 

“ strewed - with - cabbage - stalks - and - 
every-Saturday-morning-swept market 
of Covent Garden ; -— forget all this, 
and think ofa Grecran theatre! A 
broad space, on a green hill-side, 
spanned by a magnificent, uncovered 
semicircle, receding far and wide, in 
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full light of day, and open air. The 
part which moderns would call “ the 
pit,” adorn as an orchestra for the 
choral dancers! They are entering ! 
Bethink ye! Thebes is at peace! The 
Argive army is departed! All is tri- 
umph. ’Tis morning—the sun is 
rising in his might ! 


"Axeis’Asdiov, Td x@A-~- 

duoroy trrumvAw aviv 

e78 3a ray mgorigmy aos, 

"Epdvlns wor, a xeueias 

“Auigas Bars Pagar, 

Aiexaiwy imie psitouv moroven 
Tov Asixacw’ Agyobsy 
fara Bavra ravnyia, 

7 ny os 
Puydda mgodgopoy oeuriow 
Kivycara xarivae 

ie eae ‘ “ , 

Ov £0 ausrion ya MoAuvseix 

a ee 

Aedsis veixiwy 2 dugircoywy, 

ny? y . 

Ogta xAaQwy, aires ts yay 

“Os, dasgiara, 
is ; q . 

Asuxijs xsovos rriouys oreyavos 

TloAAwy ued” Gorrwy, 
, ,¢ , , 
Evy 0” iamroxopois xogubecas. 


Was not this ringing in the ears of the 
seraphic Milton when he burst forth, 


“ Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven 
first-born?” 


Could Sophocles equal that? Never! 
Not Homer’s self could surpass it. 
Listen to our blind bard of Eden: 


‘* May I express thee unblamed, since 
Gop is light?” 


Look again, if your eye be not over- 
dazzled by gazing — look at that mag- 
nificent passage in the third book of 
the wondrous story of our lost Para- 
dise, where the “‘ vulgar constellations ” 
are « keeping distance due”’ from the 
“lordly eye” of day! There we have 
it !—all the golden lustre—the xeuceas 
&mious Patpagay, but elevated and sub- 
limed. The “ lordly eye!” 

Let us try this strophe in our own 
English. Potter’s is execrable beyond 
the first four lines — certainly not the 
sense, if any sense at all. And yet 
Lord Byron said of Greek translations, 
We have enough of them, and more 
than enough! Heedless of his erring 
lordship, we perpetrate : 





Beam of the sun most bright, 
That on seven-gated Thebes has shone !—Thy ray 
At length bursts forth with all-surpassing light. 
“Oh, Eye of golden om 
























* See Rejected Addresses, on the ‘‘ never-to-be-forgotten and ever-to-be-lamented” 


style of the Morning Post. 
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Hasting o’er Dirce’s fountain-streams, 
Thou the white-shielded Argive didst survey ; 
Before thy beams, 
He, though he came with all his panoply, 
A hastening fugitive with keen-urged rein did flee ! 


Him who against our land upstirr’d, enraged, 
In Polynice’s doubtful strifes engaged ; 
Who, with an eagle’s shrilly screaming sound, 
Hovering above, then lowering to the ground, 
Covered with snow-white wing ; him with his host 
All arm’d, with many a helm with horse-hair crest uptossed !* 


Thus melodiously chant the chorus, ° . ” 


in strophe and anon in antistrophe. Now read on in silence; and, alter- 
At length the king approaches—the nately, fear and hope doubt and hang 
wily Creon. in suspense, while the truth unfolds! 


* It is impossible not to be reminded, by this address to the sun, of a passage 
in the Nubes of Aristophanes: the Kevrsas ce migas Prtpagoy is strikingly like the 
magnificent line, 

"Oupn vite widivos dxaparoy orhaysiras. 
“ For weariless blazes the bright eye of day.” 
We imagine that our readers will not be displeased, if we subjoin a literal translation 
of the whole of this beautiful chorus of “‘ the Clouds,” in almost Greek metres: 


* Atvaos NeQtrecs 
"Aghausy Pavegai 
Agorteay Qucov suaynros, 
Tlargos ax’ 'Oxsavod Baguaxios 
‘TYpnray igiwy xogupes tat 
Atvdgoxopous, iva 
InAshavtis oxowias ahoowpsba, 
Kagrous o arAdousvay itgay Gove, 
Kai rorauav Cabiwy xsradjuara,* 
Kal wévrov xtrddovra Bagippouor 
"Oupa yao aibioos axduaroy csrwytirast 
Mapuagiass iv airyais. 
"AAD aroriicdmevas vidos ouePgvov 
"Abavaras idias ovardapsba 
Tnrtoxirw bumars yainy. 


Clouds everlasting, we 
Uprise all radiantly, 
Dewy ones evermore circling free, 
From father Ocean deep roaring, 
To the crags of the mountains soaring, 
Tressed with greenery.} 
Thence we scan where the far-seen watch-towers stand, 
And the fruitaged plains of the holy land, 
When the hallowed streams sigh with a lute-like sound, 
And the wide ocean bellows in thunder around ; 
For weariless blazes the bright eye of day, 
Flaming in purest sky. 
Then whirling the moist mist far, far away, 
In shapes all immortal we clouds may survey 
The earth with wide-glancing eye. 


Tlagbives ouBeoPoges, 
Enbwusy Auragay 
Xéove Warrddus, savdeov yay 


* « A noise, like of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.”— CoLenipGe, Anc. Mariner. 
t ‘* The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes.”— Snetiey, The Cloud, 


¢ ‘‘ Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.”— Co.rripce, Kubla Khan. 
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The Third Chorus. Repose, enfeebling all, unnerves not 
Thee! 


We like not these choral sages well And while th’ untiring months succes- 
, ; ivel 
enough to dwell on their second song.* sively 
Nor would we even linger here, but Roll a <r by age Thou rul’st 
to listen to the harmony of their voices a ee ; 
while they sing of the “ ever-watchful aati —e oa 
‘ 707? as v9 
eye of Jove, While man —time past, or present, or to 
, ..2 = 5 Na eer ii. 2. come — 3 s 
(let dhe Speen Se ) In all things finds that sorrow is his 
and love, and hope, and fate, and doom ! 
human wo; while they praise rsa», Gv, And is there, then, no “light shining 
dae — that Power before which all in the darkness” of man’s fate? No; 
must bow, which itself decayeth not, there seems none! In the rapt vision 
“nor waxeth old. of a younger child of the muse, bright 
Tay ot6” Yarvos aigsi aol” 6 wavroynows, ‘* Hope enchanting smiled, and waved 
Ot? axdparo Seay her golden hair ; 

Mies dryiow 28 xetvp duvarras but not so with the bard of Colonus : 
Kartyes OAvuorov 
Maguacisocay aiyray’ 

To ¢ torsira, nal ro wiArdcy, 


‘A yao In wordrAaynros taals 
Toaadcis putv dvaois avdeay, 
et ae A ThoaAcis 3 aware xovPovowy igarwy. 
Kas ‘aa L. 617. 
Nomos 00° ovdty tomes eee Bes : ” 
Ovaray Bory wa pororus s aras. To him it 1s . much delusive Hope, 
L. 614. and Love itself is “a deceit;” and of 
Fate (chill, cheerless abstraction !) he 
mournfully complains : 
Td xaxdv doxsiv ror teDrdv 
Ted’ fuer, rw Potves 
Osds ayes reds array’ 
Tigdoos 3° cavyoorrdy xcesvev ixris ara. t 


We dare not venture on Potter’s 
translation: with one or two good 
lines, he has some fearfully bad. We 
must give our own in praise of “ thy 
power, O Jove!” 


Kixgowos opousvas roduioaroy, 
O85 ciBas appnrwy isoay, ive 
Mucrodoxos Sonos 
"Ey rtAcrais ayiais dvadsinvura, 
Oigavis rs bois Suphuare, 
Naoi 0” inpegeQtis xal ayerpara, 
Kai xeorodas axcowy isgirares, 
Everipavoi rs sav, bvoias, barias, v6 
Mavrodarais tv deus, 
"Ha ¢ imsoxcomtyy Beowia xaos, 
Ebxs2.ddwyv rs xogay tesbliopara, 
Ka) Motion BagiBeouos aiawy. 
Shower-scattering virgins, we 
Come where triumphantly 
Pallas dwells — land of man’s majesty, 
The fields of old Cecrops plough-broken ; 
Where are honoured, with rites unspoken, 
Temples of mystery ; 
Where, in pomp and in holiness, evermore shine 
The gifts of the gods in sainted shrine ; 
Where are statues the fairest, and lofty-roofed fanes ; 
Where are sacred priests and processional trains ; 
Where banquet and chapleted sacritice 
Is offered evermore, 
When in young spring-time for Bacchus arise 
Choral contendings of soft melodies, 
And of flutes with deep-sounding roar.—W. S., Qu. Coll. Oxon. 


* We have less remorse in omitting some choruses, as they have been recently 
translated, with some ability, by Mr. Anstice. : 
t Literally, « Evil seems good to him whose mind the god impels to evil fate, 


= he lives for the least time apart from wo.” Another version of “‘ Quem Deus 
vult,” &c. 
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“ For oft ’tis said, that when the gods 
decree 
Some wretch to dark and fearful de- 
stiny, 
The fated man nor good nor evil knows, 
But rushes on to meet the coming woes, 
And with a desperate speed to quick 
perdition goes !”’ 


But enough, enough of this vague 
philosophising sentimentality! Well 
may every dull commentator borrow 
from lis dull brethren who went be- 
fore him the profound conclusion, that 
the poet gave a servile chorus to the 
Thebans, to gratify the malice of their 
Athenian foes. When deeds of ty- 
ranny, and injustice, and cruelty, are 
transacted before their eyes, is this a 
fit employment for these moral cen- 
sors? Is this the time for them to 
repeal their inappropriate generalities 
and poetic sentences? Was it not for 
these old men to lift their voice in 
defence of innocence and virtue? 

A crisis is arrived. Antigone is con- 
victed of piety to her brother and the 
gods, and of disobedience to the man- 
date of Creon. Death was the afore- 
threatened punishment for the offence : 
will it be executed ? 

The voice of Creon is high with 
passion, the chorus are submissive to 
his will ; even Ismene is almost dumb 
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[ April, 


with fear: but Hemon approaches, 
and Antigone is Hemon’s betrothed 
bride. 


Tax! ticiusoD’ wdvrswv driorteoy. 
Between the father and the son long 
dialogue is held, 


“ With dauntless words and high ;” 


but the monarch is inexorable, and in 
tones of bitter insult declares, that, 
even in her bridegroom’s presence, she 
shall perish. The frenzied youth rushes 
forth in his despair, and, as he departs, 
again is the chorus heard. Are they 
about to interfere between Antigone 
and death? No! far otherwise. Both 
sisters they would have sacrificed, had 
it been Creon’s will — 


” ete ‘ “ = 
Auhw yao GUTH Kai KaTAXTEIVES votis ; 


But Ismene he spares; and while 
against her sister the command goes 
forth to prepare the rocky cave, and 
while with rites of mockery they con- 
sign the living virgin to her lonely 
tomb, the choral Thebans tell of the 
“fierce blood that boils in the veins of 
youth,” and, with slight allusion to 
Antigone, sing of the universal power 
and strength of Love! 

But the song itself is beautiful. Let 
us not pass it over: it well sets forth 
thy praise, unconquerable Love ! 


Fourth Chorus.—Strophe. 


w ®. , 
Egws avinart uavar, 

"Eows, os tyxripan wirrus, 
“Os ty waraxais Wageriais 
Nedvidos tvvuyceviis> 

oo ¢ , w » 

Doras 3 UMeewovTiog, ty T 

 Aryoovomois avrais* 
: ; : ‘ * 
Kal o° ovr’ aSavarwy Pukimos ovdsis 
aoe ko » 
Oub’ aptoiny ex’ av- 
, o - , 
becawy. 8 3° exruy, phn. 


Love! unconquerable power ! 
Love! who com’st with wealthy dow’r! 
Who on cheeks so delicate 
Of the virgin sleep’st in state ! 
Now thou art wandering over the ocean — 
Now in the rustic halls away ; 
Nor the immortals escape thy emotion, 
Nor men, the creatures of a day : — 
He who embraceth thee with frantic fury maddens ! 


Antistrophe. 


. 5 , 2% 
DD xa dixaiwy ZoiKxous 


Teivas wagacras AwBae 


. , A ~ > > ‘~ 
aU XMi TOOE VEINOS avoowy 


Evvamov Eyes rapatas* 
Euvaimoy txts ragalas 


Nini 3’ ivagyns BAspaguy 
Imeoos svAEXTeoU 
Nuupas, Tw miyaarwy waesdoos ive ais 
@rouay amanros yaetu- 
wailes bis AQgodira. 
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E’en the just to deeds of ill 
Thou compell’st, for ruin still ; 
Thou alone this kindred strife 
Hast excited into life ! 
Now is it conquering! from the eyelids clear shining, 
Love of the beauteous virgin-bride — 
Love, the dispenser of laws fate assigning — 
With that matchless power allied 
Wherewith, all sportfully, fair Aphrodité gladdens ! 


Here, if we were disposed to be 
spiteful, we might indulge ourselves 
by quoting a few pages of what have 
been called “translations” of this ode. 
Alas! every schoolboy who has in- 
dited sonnets, and thumbed Sophocles, 
has “had a touch” at this touching 
Hymn to Love. However, we spare 
them all; we once were schoolboys. 
We turn, then, from those who tried 
to translate this passage, and did it 
not, to one who tried not but did it. 
Yes—let who will deny it—if to trans- 
fuse the whole spirit of the original be 
to translate, then Walter Scott has 
translated the first strophe, at least, of 
this chorus. Who can mend this? 


“In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green: 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below and saints above, 

For love is heav’n, and heav’n is love !” 
Lay of Last Minstrel, c. ii. st. iii. 


Such is the Hymn to Love; and we 
feel young and happy, and filled with 
the spirit of Love, as we read it now, 
even as when first we read it. There 
comes over our spirit the recollec- 
tion of other, holier days, and holiest 
thoughts and feelings. The golden 
gates of Memory’s loveliest chambers 
seem unbarred, and star-like forms are 
gleaming in the twilight obscure. A 
fairy hand seems beckoning onward. 
There are scenes untrod for years, even 
in thought — different, oh! altogether 
different, from all that now is; for now 

“* Rarely, rarely comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight !”— Suetiey. 
_ But we are forgetful of Antigone. 
lhe Theban chorus sang the praise of 
love, but little had they of its spirit. 
Let us not imitate them — it would be 
foul impiety! Scarcely have they con- 


cluded the song of love, when they 
shew forth the spirit of hate; and in 
the pauses of the mournings of An- 
tigone they cast in deadly mockery: 
they rend her heart once more by re- 
calling her father’s woes, and her cup 
of sorrow overflows afresh. 

The events of the fatal day crowd 
on in fast succession. Another cold 
choral strain is sung. Was there no 
sneer in that song, which, while it pre- 
tended to find lofty parallels* for the 
fate of the daughter of C£dipus, se- 
lected those deaths which were the 
punishments of crimes? The dirge 
has ceased —listen! The lamentation 
of Antigone is heard no more: she is 
left alone, “ the bride of death.” 

* - # 


Long time has not passed, ere the 
King of Thebes is confronted by the 
blind old prophet Tiresias, whose sure 
denunciations had been fulfilled on 
Q:dipus and his race. The stubborn 
monarch is bowed with difficulty from 
his stern purpose; but, after bitterly 
reviling the seer, he is forced to send 
forth the order that Antigone be re- 
leased. He himself must seek out the 
corpse of Polynices, and see its funeral 
rites performed ; and then, while he 
and his attendants depart on their 
“errand of mercy” to the imprisoned 
maiden, again the chorus sings: but of 
what ?—The praise of Bacchus! “ god 
of the many names !” 


"Id wie wveovrwy 
Koga aoreuy, yurioy 
PS:yuarwy ivionons 
Tlas, Asis vyévebroy, 
Tleopavnds Nakiais 
Lais dum weesroro- 
oy al oe mmivousvas MayVUXOS 
Xogsvoves, roy 
Tapiay "laxyov. 
All hail, choir-leader of flame-breathing 
stars ! 
Hail, ruler of the voices nightly heard ! 


* If we must have a parallel, perhaps the Hindoo “‘ suttee” is the best, in many 
respects, which can be found, ‘The phrase, ‘ bride of death” (dtgov 7s von gedow), 
1s a complete orientalism, and frequently applied to the suttee. The passage here, 


Commencing odxoby xAtivs xa) Emrauvoy txoue', 1. 817, is very applicable to them, 
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Child sprung from mighty Jove, thyself 
reveal, 
With all thy Naxian nymphs who serve 
around thee, 
And round thee madly revelling all night 
long, 
Thee celebrate with dance, their lord 
Tacchus! 
Scarcely the strain has ceased, and 
a breathless messenger bursts among 
the multitude, assembled with their 
queen, with the overwhelming tidings 
that the cave is opened and Antigone 
is dead. Scorning to die a bitter, lin- 
gering death, she had strangled herself 
in her despair; and was thus found 
by Hemon, who had hastened to her 
prison —now, indeed, her tomb. The 
voice of the wailing lover was heard 
by the king, as he approached. He 
draws still nearer. The dead Antigone 
is lying in the arms of her bridegroom 
— her loveliness all distorted — the 
twisted scarf* of her lightly flowing 
robe just unbound from her neck — 
her forehead dark —-her lips white — 
cold: — she is dead! Sudden the 
maddened lover hears the voice of 
Creon, and rushing forward with his 
“double-edged sword,” he would have 
slain him ;+ but, failing to do so, he 
buries the weapon in his own side. 
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With his feeble, failing arm, he once 
more embraces his virgin-bride, and 
stains with his blood her pale and 
lukewarm cheek ; and with her he 
dies ! 
+ * * 

Staggering beneath the stunning 
blow, the humbled monarch was re- 
turning to his palace, and another 
messenger met him. The unhappy 
mother of an unhappy son, Jocasta 
the queen, is no more. By her own 
hand she, too, has died — tor Hemon 
was dead ! 


* * * 


Groaning under the enormous weight 
of heaven-sent suffering, Creon trem- 
bles and stands aghast. He looks on 
every hand for aid, and finds it not; 
and, as we gaze upon him, we have 
almost a sympathy with the wretched, 
fallen king ! 

The scene closes! Ages have closed 
over that scene, yet shall it not be for- 
gotten; for its memory is embalmed 
in unfading poesy, ever young. Nor 
shall it cease to thrill those who recal 
it, as we do now, with awe, and pity, 
%ind sadness, so long as there are human 
hearts that feel for human wo. 

Alas, for the house of (Edipus! 


* The light robe worn over the tunic might flow loosely over the body, or be 
gathered up into a scarf, or almost a girdle. 

+ Aristotle, and the rest of the critics following in his train, censure the attempt 
of Hemon to slay Creon, as an instance of bad taste in Sophocles ; but we suspect 
that the poet knew, almost as well as his critics, what he was about. 








AVTHOR OF *THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. 


Lublashied by Jams Fraser, Li began: Siet, Ljide 
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No. LXXI. 
FRANCIS PLACE, ESQUIRE. 


Tu1s hero was found, we believe, in a dust-pan, upon the steps of a house in 
St. James’s Place, about sixty years back, by an honest Charlie, who forthwith 
conveyed him to the next workhouse, where (for these were unenlightened times) 
the little stranger was kindly taken care of. He was christened Francis, that 
being the surname of his wet-nurse ; while, in lieu of patronymic, they gave him 
Place, as a memorial of the locality where he had been discovered. Such were 
the bulrushes out of which Westminster drew the future Moses of the Preventive 
Check,—a philosophical decalogue well worthy to supersede the first, which it so 
boldly contradicts, particularly in the absurd article about murder. 

The Mount Sinai of the new lawgiver is, we need hardly say, a certain tailor’s 
shop at Charing Cross, It was there that Johnson said he delighted to contem- 
plate “ the full tide of human existence.” It is there Place has erected his grand 
Mill-dam, for the salutary purpose of arresting this same tide, and causing it, 
utterly deserting the ancient and perilous water-course, to wander innocuous 
amidst the sands and shallows of the Palus Pseudaphrodisiaca. 

This is the magnum opus of the sagest of the snips ; but he has also contributed, 
in many lesser matters, to the expansion of our intellects. Place soon learned 
to take a just measure of the fundamental features of the old system; and 
declared war, to the scissors’ point, against those grievous humbugs, the Boroughs, 
the Peers, and the Church. Not finding it convenient to withdraw his attention 
wholly from the shop, he delegated the task of parliamentary warfare to various 
subservient journeymen in succession. Such was Burdett—such was Hobhouse 
—and such is Evans: we say is, for we hope there is no chance of the gallant 
lieut.-general having been personally dealt with after the tender mercies of Mina. 
We understand, however, that Place has now feathered his nest to a comfort- 
able extent ; and trust we may therefore look with confidence to see himself at 
no distant period within the walls of the House, not of Call, but of Commons. 
He is as well entitled to sit there as any philosopher of the era—we don’t 
except Buckingham, Wakley, Bowring, or Roebuck ; all his equals in birth, bis 
inferiors in wealth, and his superiors in impudence alone. Like him, they all are, 
we believe, or have been, Westminster Reviewers ; but it is well known that Place’s 
articles were always more prime than any of theirs. He had a wider range, too ; 
being, in fact, in its palmier days, at once the Jeffrey, the Playfair, and the 
Sidney Smith, the critic-poetical, the critic-mathematical, and the critic-theo- 
logical, of the grand organ of Benthamism. 

We desire to see such men in parliament—nay, in office: it is our fervent 
wish to see Place himself in Downing Street, where he would certainly look the 
thing a good .deal better than Spring Rice, whom we are confident he would 
pronounce a disgrace to any reputable shopboard. We are weary of seeing the 
loaves and fishes abandoned, by those who have the real power in this land, 
to such miserable mendicant imbeciles, the very dregs and sweepings of the 
doomed and fated aristocracy, as Johnny Russell, Morpeth, Mulgrave, and 
Duncannon, together with such a handful of time-serving scamps, traitors to the 
Plebs that spawned them, as Hobhouse, Rice, Ellice, Wood, and Tallow Tomson. 
Away with these paltry mimes !—the time is come when the real actors ought to 
be bounding on the stage ; while such despicable tools should shrink behind the 
scenes, there to perform the obscure, as well as dirty work, for which alone nature 
and art have qualified them. Away with these dwarf monsters! despised, far 
below the mark of that rather respectable sentiment called hatred, by every Tory 
—loathed in his secret soul by every Liberal, who does not happen either to 
have been begotten by “ some tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” or to have 
first fawned upon and then spurned the crawling nastiness of his native mud. 
Away with all such, we say. Give us men to whose proceedings we can apply 
some rational standard of calculation— honest, out-spoken fractions of men 
even ; any thing but this base convention of hypocrisy and cowardice, whose 
God is their belly. 
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MEMOIRS OF A HOMICIDE. 


I wave lived forty and five years, and 
am already gray, broken, and worn as 
one that hath completed the full days 
of man. Twenty-four of these years 
have I spent without a friend or an 
associate,— pitied by the benevolent, 
shunned by the careless, and feared by 
the timid. I scorned and hated them 
all. Ihave had no part in the world, 
and no sympathy with aught it holds 
or held. My affections, my sympa- 
thies, my natural desires, have been 
torn away from their native seats, and 
continue a part of myself only as the 
dead and broken boughs which hang 
beside the parent trunk are yet a por- 
tion of the tree. Most men, when the 
first fierce blast of griefwhich bent them 
to the earth has. passed over, are per- 
mitted to rebound from beneath the 
blow, and to recover again their elasti- 
city and vigour; but in me there has 
been no recoil. Like the tree which 
has been blown to the ground, and up- 
rooted, I continue to live though pro- 
strate; but produce no fruit that may 
arrive at perfection, and serve only to 
encumber the earth with my deformity. 
Five times have I written an account 
of my miseries, because I felt a fierce 
excitement, whilst thus grappling with 
them, that might almost be termed a 
pleasure, and was better far than the 
continual endeavour to flee from 
thought; but I as often burnt the nar- 
rative, lest it should become a witness 
against me. I am now calmer; the 
fire within has well-nigh consumed its 
fuel ; the throes which for so many 
dreary years have without intermission 
convulsed me wax somewhat fainter ; 
—I will write my history again. 

I shun the first twenty years of my 
life,—they were happy years! or seem 
so now. I know not why, but it pains 
me more to dwell on what I then was 
than on what I am; I cannot think on 
that period without agony. I was 
twenty-one years old when quartered 
with part of my regiment at Carlisle. 
In the neighbourhood resided a country 
gentleman, whose son was my friend— 
my intimate friend. I was glad to be 
quartered in a place where I might 
daily enjoy his society. One day we 
met at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
ance ; two or three of my brother 
officers, and some of the neighbouring 


gentry, were also present. It was after 
dinner ; we were all warmed with 
wine ; some were more than usually 
loud and vehement, and I was more 
than usually bitter and sarcastic. With 
that evil habit I had been cursed from 
my youth up. It was not that I then 
hated all mankind, and was as unfeel- 
ing as I since became: I then possessed 
a spirit ardent, a temper generous, a 
heart warm with the liveliest affection 
for all who loved me with equal frank- 
ness, and whom | knew to be generous, 
and warm-hearted as myself; and my 
friend—my intimate friend—knew me 
to be such. But at times, when a 
cloud of ill-humour would hang over 
me, either from indisposition of body 
or from disgust at feeling myself ne- 
glected, and finding others more at- 
tended to than they deserved, I was 
accustomed to relieve my discontent by 
giving utterance to keen and biting sar- 
casms. On this fatal day I had sat 
depressed and silent, except to make 
some bitter allusion, or exercise unjust 
severity ; whilst my friend was loudly 
declaiming on every topic that came 
under discussion. Whilst inveighing 
against the rascality of poachers, he 
mentioned that he had lately severely 
chastised a scoundrel whom he caught 
with a hare in his possession on his 
father’s property. “ Yes,” I observed, 
“no doubt, just as you chastised the 
butcher’s boy, at Eton, when you had 
run against him in your hurry, and 
then kicked him for being in the way. 
St. George! I shall never forget the 
speed with which he returned the com- 
pliment, and proceeded to beat you so 
sincerely that you roared for mercy, 
though you were then about eighteen 
years old, and thought yourself another 
Diomedes.” There was a_ general 
laugh at my friend’s expense. As for 
him, he turned pale with rage, and 
faltered with confusion: had he been 
in a more temperate state, he would 
have laughed with the rest; but as it 
was, after gasping for articulation, he 
could only find expression for the 
words, “* You lie! you lie!” I laughed 
at him ; but, looking round, I saw dis- 
may painted on the features of the rest 
of the company, who kept their eyes 
bent on their dessert-plates, and seemed 
to believe that I had been deeply in- 
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sulted. Rage gradually took posses- 
ion of my soul; the devil whispered 
that I had been mortally affronted ; I 
glared round the table, angry with all, 
but fastened my eyes upon him I had 
unwarrantably provoked, and muttered 
the monosyllable “ Dog!” A wine- 
glass was instantly flung at my head— 
it was returned; and we were forced 
out of the room by different doors, with 
fire flashing in our eyes and fury burn- 
ing in our hearts. 

‘I spent that night with a foretaste of 
the hell I have endured ever since. 

In the morning, anger had entirely 
flown, reason and affection returned, 
and I longed to go forth and embrace 
my friend, but dared not, for I feared 
he would spurn me. I was determined 
not to challenge him, though I knew it 
would be expected that I should. 
Whilst I remained on the rack of un- 
certainty, one came on the behalf of 
—I must not call him my friend —of 
Henry Hartwell, to demand personal 
satisfaction for the insults I had offered 
him. No explanation was asked for, 
no apology demanded ; none, there- 
fore, would be accepted. I knew not 
what to do, nor where to turn,—so I 
agreed to the meeting. But 1 was de- 
termined that nothing should make me 
fire at the man I most loved.. I would 
solicit a reconciliation on the field — I 
would stand to be shot—I would even 
apologise,— but I would not take aim 
at my friend. 

We met. “ Harry Hartwell,” I be- 
gan to say, with a faltering voice, at 
the same time advancing towards him, 
—“ Harry Hartwell!” but he smiled. 
Oh, God ! why did he smile? I would 
have apologised, I would have en- 
treated, I would have prayed for a re- 
conciliation,—but that smile chilled 
me. The seconds measured the ground 
—we took our stand —lI scarce knew 
what I did. I fired above his head; 
he might have thought I aimed at him, 
but I didnot. His ball passed through 
my hat. “ Are you satisfied?” I ex- 
claimed, leaving my place. He turned 
from me. ‘“ Give us the other pis- 
tols,” he said to his second. “ Mad- 
man!” I shouted ; “ will you force me 
to take your life? I have already 
given you satisfaction enough.” An- 
other pistol was in his hand; my se- 
cond, a cold-blooded, systematic duel- 
list, led me back to my place. I trem- 
bled with agitation. We fired. This 
time I aimed at him, and he fell—shot 
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through the heart. The same bullet 
cut the ties which bound me to my spe- 
cies; I underwent a change almost as 
great as his. For some moments I 
was paralysed ; I then tottered up to 
my victim: he was quite dead. It was 
a strange tumult of thoughts that 
flashed through my brain as I gazed on 
the body. I was perfectly calm; the 
violent convulsion I had just under- 
gone seemed to have cleared my in- 
tellect; a sheet of flame glanced on 
my mind, bringing forth a thousand 
thoughts from obscurity ; and I saw 
the past, the present, and the future, 
displayed intensely bright in the vivid 
flash of that instant. 

I was betrothed to an angel, whom I 
adored, and who loved me devotedly. 
My first thought was of her—her hor- 
ror, her distraction. I thought of my 
mother, bowed down with grief, and, 
with clasped hands and straining eyes, 
supplicating the Al Ha! tor- 
ture! What was I writing? 1 thought 
of my father—his gray hairs brought 
with sorrow to the grave. I thought 
of the dead ; I loved him, and he had 
loved me. Had he deserved this at 
my hands? Horrible! horrible! I 
thought of myself—an outcast—-a Cain, 
branded with the indelible mark of a 
murderer — to be remembered only 
with anguish, to be pitied only by 
those who shudder. I felt that I was 
utterly, hopelessly lost. My mind 
grew dark; I lost all consciousness, 
wees. Fast, fast we travelled ; but I 
only remember, after a long interval, 
seeing the trees and hedges glide past 
the windows of the carriage. No 
object made any impression on me ; 
and I was only awakened when on 
board the ship by tumbling over some 
obstacle. Then I knew my misery. 

It was arranged that the person who 
accompanied me on board should write 
to me; he then left me. I could write 
to no one—not a word. We soon 
sailed. 

The port we had left was Glasgow, 
and we were bound for New York. To 
me it was indifferent whither we went. 
I did not speak ; I scarcely looked up 
for many days; and though the cap- 
tain wished to be attentive and kind, I 
rejected his civilities with such abrupt 
fierceness that he did not care to re- 
peatthem. The sailors eyed me with 
wonder as I stood, day after day, at the 
ship’s side gazing on the waters; and 
they all moved away when I strode by 
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them on my passage to the cabin to 
devour my tasteless meal. I ate little, 
and that little with haste, that I might 
return as quickly as possible to my 
post on the deck. My thoughts, I 
fancied, were easier whilst I stood or 
reclined in that spot than in any other ; 
aud the moments which press upon 
my meniory most intensely are those [ 
passed when pushed one day from my 
usual position by the mate and some of 
the crew, who had something to ar- 
range there. Anxiously I watched the 
completion of their duty, and when 
they left the place I hurried thither 
again, and resumed my former attitude 
with something like relief. The spray 
and the rain were unheeded and un- 
felt, or, iffelt, only moved me to smile, 
by reminding me how far I was placed 
beyond the influence of such petty mis- 
fortunes. 

At length we came to anchor off New 
York. Several boats from the shore 
came quickly alongside, and into one I 
immediately stepped, without bidding 
adieu to any person on board the ship, 
and was soon rowed to land. A host 
of waiters, who seemed ready to pull 
me in pieces, eagerly directed my at- 
tention to their respective hotels; I 
selected the dirtiest and most ragged, 
and followed him to his inn, pleased 
with the idea of having mortified and 
disappointed his rivals. When we 
arrived there the landlady asked what 
I would have done with my luggage. 
I looked to my conductor, but, as he 
returned no answer, I recollected that 
it was still on board the vessel. 

I need not dwell on every particular ; 
enough to say I remained a month at 
New York, in expectation of a letter 
from England,— sometimes _ sitting 
moodily, for days together, in my little 
room, sometimes walking with the ra- 
pidity ofa troubled spirit through the 
country in the neighbourhood of the 
city—observing nothing, heeding no- 
thing; but filled with such thoughts as 
a demon would have shrunk from ac- 
cepting in exchange for his own. At 
length the letter arrived, and as I held 
it in my hand unopened, and thought 
of those of whom it would tell-—those 
who seemed brought nearer to me by 
this link, and whom such a mark of 
their unbroken affection (for so I would 
deem it) caused me to regard with 
more softened tenderness—-I burst into 
tears. They were the first I had shed. 
The letter was from my friend. It 
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proved the climax of all I was doomed 
to bear. It first told me that the writ 
of the coroner was issued against me 
as a murderer, and if I set foot again 
on my native land it must be only to 
take my trial as such; against this step 
it cautioned me. It then mentioned 
my parents, the wretchedness of my 
mother, the sorrow, the anger of my 
father; I was not spared,—no, I was 
fully made aware ofall the misery I had 
caused. An annuity ofa few hundreds 
was provided for me, and a London 
banker was directed to pay it as I 
should order. I hurried over this; it 
interested me not: I sought only the 
name of Susan Grey, and at last found 
it. She had fainted when she beard of 
my fate; she recovered only to become 
delirious: she was seized with a brain 
fever, and in eight days was a corpse. 
There was more in the letter, but I 
read no more; the cup of my despair 
was filled—the whirl of my brain was 
renewed—reason sank beneath the 
weight of woes,—and I roared with 
laughter till the room shook again! 
What was the world now to me? I 
was above it,—I was beyond its malice; 
nothing now could reach me. The 
torture that transfixed me I defied; I 
revelled in misery. But I dare not 
think now of what I then felt and 
thought. 

Two years [ spent in wandering 
through some of the most savage wilds 
of North America. How I subsisted I 
know not; but my life was charmed: 
I had no wish to live, but could not, 
dared not, die. At length I grew 
comparatively tranquil,—the fever of 
my spirits abated, and I settled into 
something like a sullen calm— dark 
and waveless as the Dead Sea. No 
joys could cheer me, no misfortunes 
sadden. The blasts of the world blew 
over without affecting me; I had lost 
the common feelings of humanity. 
But the worm within did not die, nor 
was the fire quenched. Such I was, 
and such have I continued. If it be 
insanity,—well! what if it be? 

On my way back to New York I vi- 
sited the Falls of Niagara. As I ap- 
proached them, the roar of waters, 
louder and louder as I drew nigh, gra- 
dually filled my soul; and, for the first 
and only time, the tumult within my 
bosom was hushed. I stood on the 
brink of the precipice, and bent down, 
and with keen eye searched the depths 
of the wondrous abyss, and was pleased. 
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It was not the graceful sweep of the li- 
quid glass, as it rolled majestically over 
the edge of the Fall, that gave me plea- 
sure ; it was the roar, which filled my 
soul, and occupied my thoughts without 
exertion, that pleased me. There was 
a grandeur, too, in stooping over the 
precipice, and peering into the boiling 
mist below, that affected me. I was not 
quite withered. I staid here several 
days, until the impressson wore away, 
and the precipice ceased to awe, and 
the noise to fill. My thoughts were 
again active; 1 became again restless 
as before, and set forth to try the effect 
of new scenes. I arrived at New 
York, and immediately inquired for 
the first ship that would sail to any 
part of Europe save England. I was 
informed that one would sail for Brest 
in three days, and in it I secured a 
berth. As I wandered about the 
streets on the morning after my arrival, 
a woman rushed from a narrow entry 
that led to some miserable dwelling, 
and, standing before me with streaming 
eyes, exclaimed, “ Oh, sir, save us!” 
“From what?” I said, coldly. She 
made no answer; but, seizing me by 
the arm, dragged me towards one of 
the houses. I entered with some hesi- 
tation; it was a miserable cabin. An 
old and a young man, apparently fa- 
ther and son, were seated on a truckle 
bed in one corner. Dejection was 
painted on the countenance of each ; 
beside them stood three children, and 
in other parts of the room several men 
were engaged in making an inventory 
of the few effects. I asked my con- 
ductor what she wanted with me. She 
answered with the usual story, common 
to all per* of the world, that they were 
an honest, indiistrious, unfortunate fa- 
mily, whose goods were being seized 
for rent, and whose bodies might per- 
haps be incarcerated for the same ob- 
ject; that they were utterly ruined, 
and had no hope toescape from misery 
but by death, unless I would pay the 
landlord’s demand of twenty dollars. 
I looked round—misery was strongly 
depicted in the faces of the whole fa- 
mily. I laughed aloud—ha! ha! 
ha! “Fools and idiots!’ [ said ; 
“do you dare to tell me that this is 
misery? Because this paltry furni- 
ture, these trumpery articles, are about 
to be taken from you, do you pretend 
to be unhappy? What though you be 


all sent to prison ; can iron bars and 
wretched ? 


Stone walls make men 
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Have any of you committed murder ? 
If you have, I will believe your story. 
Contemptible wretches! go forth and 
labour, and purchase new pots and 
kettles.” I turned to go, but yet 
was weak enough, out of pure scorn, 
to fling my purse on the fioor at the 
feet of the woman, and left the 
house. 

Another time I was amused, if the 
bitter feeling may be termed amuse- 
ment, by witnessing the folly of man- 
kind displayed in a different way. I 
saw a number of people leaving a 
burial-place ; some stood in groups 
about the gate, discoursing, perhaps, of 
the virtues of the dead. 1 felt tempted 
to ask one of the most serious why he 
looked sad. * Sir,” he answered, “ we 
have just buried a dear friend, one who 
was an excellent parent to his family, 
and to his country a valuable citizen ; 
it will be long ere we recover the 


blow.” Here the good man tried to 
sob. [laughed aloud. ‘ And so,” I 


said, “ selfish and ungrateful! this is 
the return you make for the benefits he 
has conferred on you. You believe 
that his good deeds have entitled him 
to a better existence, and yet you fain 
would have kept him here in daily 
misery, merely because he contributed 
to your comforts, and helped to feed 
your appetites. Miserable set! if the 
man lived as you tell me, go home and 
rejoice that your friend is happier now 
than he was a week ago. If he was a 
murderer, remain here and weep.” I 
strode away, and left the sentimental 
group. 

Just before I left the hotel to em- 
bark, a person came to me whom I re- 
cognised to be the younger of the two 
men I had seen in the labourer’s cot- 
tage. He talked of the eternal grati- 
tude of himself and family, said he 
wanted to go into service, and en- 
treated me to employ him. I thought 
there was no reason why [ should not 
have a servant, so 1 engaged him. He 
accompanied me to Paris, where I had 
not been a week before he left me, 
taking with him my pocket-book with 
some money, and the whole of my 
wardrobe but the things 1 had about 
my person. As by this time I was ac- 
quainted with mankind, this accident 
did not at all surprise me; but, as it 
subjected me to some inconvenience, I 
resolved ever after to do without a scr- 
vant. TI felt, too, more independent, 
more eutirely isolated from my species, 
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when without such a continual spy on 
my privacy. 

We sailed from New York; the 
voyage was distractingly tedious, and 
the monotony of life almost madden- 
ing. There were only two other pass- 
engers, both elderly, melancholy men, 
who spoke little, and seemed oppressed 
with secret grief. I feel a satisfaction 
in discovering the causes of sorrow, and 
I suddenly demanded of one of these 
men why he looked grave. I fancy 
there must be something striking and 
impressive in my manner and haggard 
countenance,—for, however abruptly I 
might ask a question, I have always 
been answered with respect, and lis- 
tened to with attention. The old gen- 
tleman replied, “ Sir, I have cause for 
grief; I am a poor, unfortunate man, 
whose whole happiness was centred 
on one object—my daughter. I in- 
tended to have married her to a wealthy 
landed proprietor of Pennsylvania; but 
she ran away a fortnight ago with a 
young English gentleman, who fell in 
love with her at New York, and whose 
whole fortune does not exceed three 
hundred pounds a-year: I believe they 
are gone to Paris, whither I follow.” 
“ Well, sir, I don’t care for this pre- 
face ; tell me what is your grief?” 
“Good God ! sir,” replied the other, 
briskly, “ have I not cause enough for 
grief in the flight of my daughter, the 
heir of all my fortune, with an English 
vagabond of 300/. a-year? Surely her 
ingratitude, her folly, will bring me 
with sorrow to my grave.” I was so 
struck with his absurdity that it was 
some time before I could vent my 
amazement in laughter. “ What!” [ 
exclaimed at last, “ have you really 
the assurance to tell me that you are 
made unhappy by such a trifle as this ? 
How little must you know of real 
misery, if you can be made to grieve 
by the elopement of your daughter with 
a gentleman who loves her? How 
dare you make a misery of what may 
be a good, and which, at worst, is 
only a trial? Would to God we could 
exchange sorrows, were it only for a 
day, that you might receive a lesson. 
Foolish old man! when you find your 
daughter, welcome her, and give your 
hand to her husband: make not to 
yourself a scourge, lest the time come 
when it shall cause you to writhe, as I 
do.” I left him. 

The other passenger was a Manches- 
ter cotton-spiuner. tle began business 
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with ten thousand pounds, and in ten 
years had acquired a hundred thou- 
sand. He then embarked in a silk 
speculation, bought lands and built 
factories, and in a short time lost the 
whole of his gains. But he soon con- 
trived to renew his fortune. His next 
blow was by the loss of a ship, in 
which he was engaged with some 
Liverpool merchants, to the amount of 
20,000/. Nothing was saved from the 
wreck but three men, with the jolly 
boat, and a cask of rum, which they 
brought safely ashore, and drank, 
After various fortunes, having been 
twice reduced to his last pound, and 
once a member of parliament, he was 
made a bankrupt by an enemy for a 
trifling debt, which he had not ready 
money enough to satisfy, though en- 
gaged at that time in very extensive 
business. He fled to America to avoid 
being arrested, and until his affairs 
should be settled. That time had ar- 
rived, and he now found himself, afier 
payment of all his debts, in possession 
of ten thousand pounds: he was, there- 
fore, after more than thirty years of 
toil, care, and anxiety, just where he 
set out; and at the age of fifty-nine 
had to begin the world again. I ad- 
vised him to throw his ten thousand 
pounds into the sea, and try how he 
could get on without a farthing. Upon 
which he began to consider that he 
might be worse off, and more miser- 
able, than he actually was ; and before 
evening he grew so cheerful that the 
captain invited him toa bowl of punch, 
and ere long I had the satisfaction of 
hearing his sorrows explode in laugh- 
ter. The satisfaction! so the world 
writes: I heard him with a curse, and 
walked to the extremity of the vessel. 
At last we reached our destination, 
and in due time I arrived at Paris. 
Here I visited the Louvre, the Luxem- 
bourg, the Tuileries, and many other 
places where human folly, littleness, 
and vanity are most conspicuously dis- 
played ; such scenes only increased 
the sickness of heart that preyed upon 
me, and I resolved to leave the haunts 
of men, and seek once more in the 
wildness of nature for that peace which 
I knew was no where to be found. I 
had just formed this resolution when 
my landlord entered the apartment, 
and with many reverences presented 
me with a card for a soirée at the hotel 
of one of the highest peers of the 
realm. Something which [ could not 
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resist impelled me to accept the invita- 
tion; and, although my dress was not 
the most appropriate to a drawing- 
room, I found myself, at the appointed 
hour, standing amid a herd of triflers, 
who, at the suggestion of Idleness, had 
attended to the call of her offspring, 
Folly. I was almost confounded by 
the buzz of tongues, and was amazed to 
behold a smile on every lip, and gaiety 
sparkling in every eye. Good heaven ! 
I thought, what have these people 
done to deserve to be happy? and in 
what does this happiness consist? I 
listened to the conversation of several 
couples, in the hope of discovering the 
secret; they conversed of the company 
present, of the king and queen, of 
opera-dancers, love, lemonade, and a 
thousand other topics, with a facility 
that astonished me, and in a tone of 
badinage that I knew not how suffi- 
cieutly to admire; and, doubtless, I 
should soon have entertained a high 
opinion of their ingenuity and inven- 
tion, had not my occupation been in- 
terrupted by the approach of a gentle- 
man of very polished exterior, who 
with great volubility expressed his de- 
light at seeing me, and, without waiting 
for a reply, took me by the arm, and 


led to me a pretty young lady, who 
was seated in another part of the room, 


and whom he introduced to me. She 
rose and took my arm, although it was 
not offered ; and, though I said not a 
word either to her or to him who had 
made her known to me, my silence 
seemed in no degree to operate against 
me,—for the lady, with charming ease 
and vivacity, proceeded to talk of the 
pleasures of the evening, and the de- 
lights of dancing; until 1 interrupted 
her, by asking if she were really hap- 
py. ‘“* Happy! ah, my good sir! 
who could be otherwise than happy 
where there are so many agreeable peo- 
ple, such delightful harmony, and such 
gay and beautiful rooms?” ‘* Good 
God! is this the secret? Can this be 
happiness, to look on these senseless 
puppets, these simpering idiots? to 
listen to these screeching fiddles, to sip 
this tasteless beverage, to strut through 
these gaudy rooms? Ho! ho! ho! 
this, then, is happiness! I can almost 
thank Heaven that I am not happy.” 
Just then my eyes fell upon a young 
man and woman who were executing a 
passage in the dance, in which they 
sidled up to each other, then slid away, 
turned on one leg, and again ap- 
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proached, at the same time regarding 
themselves with infinite complacency, 
and occasionally casting looks of lan- 
guid fondness at each other. It was 
too much; I could endure no longer, 
and roared with laughter. The fiddlers 
ceased fiddling, the dancers pirouet- 
ting,—all nature seemed to pause. The 
ladies prepared to faint, the gentlemen 
elevated their brows, shrugged their 
shoulders, and distended their hands, 
whilst “ Mon Dieu!” “ah!” “bah !” 
and “pal!” issued from their respective 
mouths. I stalked out of the room, 
snapping my fingers in the face of 
those near whom I passed. No one 
followed till I had got beyond the 
outer door, when I fancied I heard 
people descending the stairs in pur- 
suit; but they were too polite to inter- 
rupt my retreat. On my return to my 
hotel I found letters from England, 
which informed me of the death of 
both my parents, within a month of 
each other. My fortune was consider- 
ably increased ,—so, if possible, was my 
gloom; there was now no one in the 
world who cared a sigh for me. 

Years passed away. I had wan- 
dered over the Alps and the Apen- 
nines; I had traversed Greece, Turkey, 
and Egypt ; Syria, Arabia, Persia, were 
familiar with my footsteps; and at 
length I returned to France with the 
same shrivelled, dreary, desolate heart 
which it was my doom to bear through 
the world. I felt a desire to visit once 
more my native country; and as [ 
never withstood an impulse, no dan- 
gers could prevent the gratification of 
my will. I soon reached London—- 
soon left it, and in the stage coach 
rapidly approached my early home, the 
house of my fathers, which was situated 
on the western coast of South Wales. 
It was now my own property, though, 
of course, in the hands of trustees, and 
I longed to.behold it once more. Fif- 
teen years had elapsed since [ first was 
an outlaw, and so great a change had 
taken place in my appearance that 
there was little fear of recognition. 

Early one evening in May, I reached 
the little village which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of our family seat, Dalgrueth 
Castle, and alighted at its neat though 
humble inn. IL was welcomed by the 
host, Thomas Davies, in whom [ re- 
cognised an old acquaintance, in spite 
of the disfiguring ravages of time : 
little did he think he was receiving his 
own landlord. After dinner I strolled 
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through the village; there were few 
faces that 1 remembered. Fifteen 
years bring about many changes; they 
whom we left children have now child- 
ren of their own; the beardless youth 
has settled into the robust man; and 
the pretty laughter-loving maiden is 
become a plain and anxious mother. 
I found that the castle had been let to 
an English baronet, who, however, did 
not reside there many months in the 
year, and was now absent. The next 
morning I walked forth from the inn, 
and clambered over the palings into the 
park ; every yard I trod was familiar 
to me: here had I played in child- 
hood ; here, in the romance of youth, I 
had mused on the part I was to bear 
on the stage of the world. How unlike 
the dream to the reality!) Through 
the glades of the fine forest scenery 
which composed the park I strode, like 
a spectre come to revisit the spot he 
had been familiar with in life. I came, 
I knew not why. No _ pleasurable 
emotions filled my breast as I looked 
on the haunts of my boyhood; I was 
racked with even more excruciating 
torment. A thousand recollections 
sprung to my memory at every turn ; 
and every ancient tree and sequestered 
spot bore about them associations 
which I entertained with agony, but 
could not repress. I never was re- 
minded so forcibly of what I was, and 
might have been; I never felt so bit- 
terly what I am. 

1 approached the house; I trem- 
bled as I looked at it. Was this the 
guise in which I ought to appear be- 
fore the mansion of my fathers? a 
branded outcast, friendless, dishonour- 
ed, disowned. If there were no one 
here to welcome me, where, indeed, 
could I expect a welcome? Oh! it was 
a bitter, bitter moment, as I stood and 
looked at the home of my fathers. I 
would have cast myself upon the 
ground, and writhed; but [ feared 
some eye might behold me. I walked 
on, and entered a little flower-garden 
at one end of the house: my mother 
used to be fond of working in it ; 
many of the shrubs had, perhaps, been 
set and nurtured by her hand ; language 
cannot tell what I felt as I passed 
through it. 1 thought I had been 
more callous, but my soul could yet 
feel the searing-iron. I glanced has- 
tily in at one of the windows, but I 
could not endure the sight of a room 
in which I had been happy. 
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The other side of the house looked 
out upon the sea; a gentle lawn de- 
clined to a broad terrace, against which 
the waves dashed at high tide. Either 
wing of the house was flanked by a 
wood of lofty trees, where the heron 
and the rook had for centuries built 
their nests. High cliffs stretched on 
each hand into the sea, and formed a 
deep bay. It was a lovely spot. I 
stood on the terrace ; the waves washed 
mournfully below; the rooks were 
cawing loudly in the neighbouring 
woods; all beside was peaceful and 
serene. The general calm shed its 
influence over me; my soul was in- 
sensibly softened ; I leant upon the pa- 
rapet-wall of the terrace, my head sank, 
tears came to my relief, and the anguish 
of my heart at last had found a vent. 

This could not continue for ever; 
my tears ceased to flow, the passion of 
grief was soon spent, and gloomy 
sternness resumed her sway. I walked 
quickly from the scene, left the park, 
and retired to my inn. But the next 
day [ visited it again, aud again on 
the following, until at length I grew 
tired. The sight of my old haunts 
ceased to affect me; my restless spirit 
urged me to be gone, and I felt that I 
could leave my paternal home without 
regret: it even looked insignificant 
now, when I compared it with the 
ideas I had formed of its grandeur 
whilst a child. By looking at it often, 
I began to think it was not half so in- 
teresting as my memory and imagina- 
tion had represented it when distant. 
In my boyhood I was in some degree 
imbued with the passion of poetry; [ 
had practised, indeed, many gentle 
arts before I became the insensible be- 
ing I nowam. I was leaning one day 
over the wall of the terrace, and, for the 
first time for many a year, my thoughts 
(without an effort) resolved themselves 
into verse. 


DALGRUETI! CASTLE. 


Whilst my heavy eye pursueth 
Thy shadow on the sea, 

Here’s a sigh to thee, Dalgrueth— 
A filial sigh to thee. 


A sigh, because degraded 
Thy early beauties lie, 

And thy choicest scenes have faded 
Where they gladdened once mine eye. 


The fairy charm around me 
Which I felt in days of yore, 

W hen the noontide sunshine found me 
Gathering pebbles on the shore, 
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No longer now may lighten 
The gloom upon the mind ; 

Nor can give a ray to brighten 
The darker days behind. 

All vanished seem thy treasures, 
All vanished from the spot 

Where a thousand early pleasures, 
Which I vainly wish forgot, 

Crowd onward madly gushing — 
And increase the dreary gloom : 

They tell thou once wast beautiful, 
But now hast lost thy bloom. 


Yet, ah! can all these changes 
Be only seen in thee? 

A deeper, darker, wilder change 
Hath laid its hand on me. 


Thy beauty is not faded, 
Thy sweetness is not gone,— 
Here’s no sigh for thee, Dalgrueth — 
The sigh is all my own. 


I had studiously put off one duty to 
the last moment,— it was to visit the 
tomb of my parents. I approached 
with awe the little ivy-hung church, 
which stood in a deep wood at a short 
distance from the house. I had not 
been inside a church for fifteen years, 
and more; it was no place forme. I 
tried the doors, but they were both 
fastened ; I succeeded, however, in 
opening a window, through which I 
carefully crept. The interior contained 
many monuments to the memory of 
my ancestors; and within the a!tar- 
rail was one of white marble, on which 
were represented tworecumbent figures ; 
it was the tomb [ sought. I stood and 
gazed with reverent awe. My heart 
grew chill, my knees smote together,— 
I felt very faint. I gazed in silence ; 
the multitude of thoughts that were 
within me could not be spoken. 
After a time I retired; I walked back- 
wards up the aisle, keeping my eyes 
riveted on the tomb; I dured not turn 
round. I know not how I got out. 

It was a strange resolution to make, 
but I was drawn on by an influence 
which I could not resist ; I resolved to 
go to Carlisle, and stand on the very 
Spot which had witnessed the occasion 
of all my miseries. 

My determinations were always 
acted upon as soon as formed; and, 
accordingly, it was not long before I 
left Dalgrueth, and found myself at the 
Crown and Mitre, in Carlisle-—“ merry 
Carlisle!” Ha! ha! what a mockery. 

The next day I walked to the spot, 
which is about three miles from the 
town; some remains of the old Roman 
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wall pointed it out. Here had fallen 
my dearest and most intimate friend. 
I tried if I could in any measure ex- 
cuse myself for the part I had borne. 
Why would not he listen to my apo- 
logy? Why did he pursue my life 
with so much inveteracy? He must 
have been under some delusion; some 
one must have inflamed him by mis- 
representation. No matter; it was too 
late now to explain; it was too late 
even to repent. I reviewed my whole 
life; I took pride in probing my 
wounds— in trying how much I could 
endure. I measured myself with other 
men, and was forced to admit that, 
were there no thorn in my side, no 
sword continually overhanging my 
head, my life would still, most proba- 
bly, have been an unhappy one. It is 
not in the vicissitudes of fortune, in 
the loss of riches or power, that unhap- 
piness most chiefly dwells ; such events 
are attended with an excitement that 
prevents a man from becoming wholly 
miserable. Hope soon rebuoys him, 
and he struggles again to attain the 
eminence from whence he has been 
pushed. It is in the calm and quiet of 
settled life, when we may not look to 
the future for any thing better than 
what the present affords, that discon- 
tent and unhappiness most commonly 
force their way. 

What a tasteless portion, in any 
scene, is life! which we hold only be- 
cause we dare not lay down. Life 
carries her own venom about with her 
—a venom which poisons only herself. 
I have seen, it is true, men with smiles 
upon their face, who have looked and 
felt satisfied and pleased. A dog, if 
you stroke him, has the same feelings. 
But is this happiness? No! happiness 
(ifthere be such a thing) is a quality of 
more expansive range, more exquisite 
and refined enjoyment, which such 
senseless dullards cannot know. They 
are, therefore, more fortunate than men 
of finer senses, who can see in what 
that happiness consists which they 
may not attain to, and the sight of 
which makes life still more intolerable. 
For me, who had a weight continually 
pressing on my brain, and a barbed 
arrow in my side, how pleasurable was 
life! I almost resolved to deliver my- 
self into the hands of justice, and sub- 
mit to any sentence of the law. 

Whilst immersed in thought, I was 
not aware, until he drew nigh, of the 
approach of a young gentleman, who, 
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mounted on a fine horse, galloped 
close up to me. He drew up, and 
said, in a stern voice, “ So, villain! I 
have found you. I have traced you 
from Preston, and was told I should 
find you not far hence.” I started: 
he sprung from his horse, and seized 
me by the collar. I stared with asto- 
nishment and fear, for I thought the 
hour ofretribution was come. He con- 
tinued, “ You had better come with me 
quietly ; I can swear to your being one 
of the set; it was you who gagged me, 
—I know you by your drunken looks.” 
I recovered sufficiently to say, “ You 
are mistaken.” Pride has been a prin- 
cipal curse with me through life; I 
never, when in an equivocal situation, 
condescended to explain. A few words 
will generally clear up an error; but 
they are words which 1] never suffered 
to be wrung from me. I now deter- 
mined to rid myself of this fellow’s 
violence by means as violent, and 
grappled with him. 

Whilst struggling, I happened to 
look up, and saw several men, armed 
with guns and other weapons, at no 
great distance, running towards us over 
themoor. I became frenzied with alarm, 
lest I should be taken and discovered. 
* Loose me!’’ I cried, hoarse with 
conflicting passions, “ or you shall 
rue it bitterly.” Finding that I was 
on the point of breaking from him, my 
assailant shortened the cudgel which 
he held in one hand, and with one end 
of it struck me a violent blow on the 
forehead. I found I could not escape ; 
the other men were rapidly approach- 
ing. I relaxed my hold on my foe, 
and drew a short dagger which I al- 
ways carried in my bosom ; it gleamed 
a moment in the air, and then was 
plunged to the hilt in his breast. He 
fell senseless. I looked on him, con- 
science-smitten—he was the second 
victim! Buthow could I have avoided 
it? There was no time, however, for 
such thoughts; the enemy were at 
hand; and I turned and seized the 
horse, which stood quietly grazing close 
by, and leaped upon his back, and 
galloped away towards the Borders. 
Several bullets whistled by me, bat I 
heeded them not. 

The fear of being taken alone filled 
my thoughts, and saved me at the mo- 
ment from that horror which after- 
wards seized upon me, when the ex- 
citement of peril was over. My former 
residence in the neighbourhood had 
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made me tolerably familiar with the 
country on either side the Borders; 
and, as I galloped along, I tried to 
determine whither I should bend my 
course. After much debate, I resolved 
to make for Berwick, as I thought it 
most probable that my pursuers would 
proceed direct to Glasgow; and at 
Berwick I hoped to fall in with a ves- 
sel that would bear me—any where. 
The evening shadows were falling as I 
passed Netherby, and I was obliged to 
slacken my pace, and give my horse a 
little leisure to breathe. I dismounted, 
too, and examined his shoes, as my 
safety entirely depended on his strength 
and ability, and was horror-struck to 
find that one of them was so loose as 
imperatively to require the aid of a 
blacksmith. I therefore rode gently to 
a little shop by the way side, and de- 
sired the smith to secure the shoe. The 
man proceeded leisurely to inspect it, 
and decided that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary there should be a new one. [ 
insisted that there was no such neces- 
sity at all; but he coolly pretended 
that the present shoe would not serve 
another mile; and, in spite of my re- 
monstrances, with all the obstinacy of 
a Scotchman, proceeded to remove it. 
Angry as I was, and frightened at the 
prospect of delay, I dared not shew 
all the concern I felt, lest I should 
awaken his suspicions; I therefore 
took my stand at the door, whilst he 
slowly set about raking up his fire, 
blowing the bellows, and preparing 
the iron. I kept watching the road 
with feverish anxiety, as far as the eye 
could reach, and expecting every mo- 
ment to behold my enemies appear. 
Whenever I turned to look at the 
smith, I found him still lazily blowing 
his bellows, and keeping his smutty 
face continually turned towards me. 
Irritated beyond endurance by his con- 
duct, I went up to him, and, in the 
mildest tone possible, desired he would 
let me blow the bellows whilst he pro- 
ceeded with the other arrangements. 
Ile answered only by a ghastly grin; 
and I was obliged to turn away, sick 
at heart, to conceal the misery which 
appeared too plainly in my looks. I 
had nothing to do but keep watch at 
the door; and my impatience grew so 
strong that I had almost resolved to 
abandon my horse, and prosecute my 
flight on foot: but at length this most 
execrable of blacksmiths finished his 
task. I mounted once more, and gave 
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the villain a guinea, instead of the 
broken head he deserved’ He desired 
me to “ bide a wee, and he would fetch 
me the siller in a moment.” I guessed 
the space of time his moment was likely 
to occupy, and therefore he had no 
sooner turned his back than I rode off. 
Owing either to the hurry I was in, or 
that my memory at that point failed 
me, I entered upon the Glasgow road, 
instead of pursuing the one which 
leads to Selkirk and Edinburgh; and 
had proceeded some miles before I 
discovered my mistake. I was deter- 
mined not to retrace my steps a yard, 
and turned down a lane which led in 
the direction of the road I sought; 
and I hoped that a couple of hours 
would bring me upon it just where it 
enters the deep bosom of Eskdale. 

The lane was about a mile long, and 
terminated at a farm-house, round 
which when I had ridden, I found 
myself in a large field. Here my dis- 
tresses began; darkness came on 
apace; 1 could scarcely distinguish 
the hedges about me, and my horse 
snorted and shyed as he passed the 
black cattle which lay on the ground 
quietly resting for the night. It was 
difficult and dangerous to leap or 
scramble over the fences, whose dark 
outline I could only just perceive ; but 
greater dangers pressed me from be- 
hind, and I knew not where to find the 
difficulties less. Sometimes I was de- 
layed many minutes in a field, unable 
to find a break in the fence through 
which I could push my horse; some- 
times we got into a bog, and had great 
difficulty in regaining the firm ground ; 
and sometimes a wide brook with high 
precipitous banks would make us wan- 
der far out of the direction I wished to 
pursue. How I wished that the moon 
would arise, as we stumbled on in the 
dark ! and bitterly cursed an existence 
that was dark, and devious, and hate- 
ful, as the trackless scenes I now tra- 
versed. My horse grew sensibly tired 
with his difficult and irregular progress ; 
but generously laboured on, struggling 
to preserve the life of him who had 
slain his master. At last the moon 
arose, shedding her mild light over the 
savage scenery amid which I now rode, 
aud disclosed a path, which I blessed 
her for shewing. The good horse trot- 
ted briskly forward ; and at length we 
descended a steep and wooded hill, 
one of the sides of a deep vale ; and in 
this vale I found the long-sought road. 
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I saw at once that I was only in Lid- 
desdale, though I had expected to have 
emerged much further north; and now 
we arrived at a narrow bridge which 
crossed the Liddel, where I paused, 
and dismounted, and slackened the 
girths of my steed, and allowed him a 
few moments’ respite. 

I stood upon the ancient bridge ; 
the moon just looked over the lofty 
hills, and down upon the bed of the 
river, which far reflected her image, 
and danced and sparkled in her rays. 
I looked around ; on either side of the 
bridge, but at some distance from it, 
the winding of the stream causes the 
opposite banks to unite in appearance, 
giving to the spot the likeness ofa little 
lake, whose sides are clothed down to 
the water's edge with graceful woods, 
through which at intervals starts the 
naked rock, like the head of the bald 
eagle rising from amid his plumage. 
It is a beautiful spot, and I had known 
it well in other days ; but now its un- 
disturbed solitude, and the cold rays 
of the unsympathising moon struck a 
chill to my heart, and made me keenly 
feel the loneliness and helplessness 
of my condition. The imminency of 
danger seemed to be still nigher, and 
I began to droop beneath the heaviness 
of despair. The foreboding was just, 
—for now the solemn stillness of night 
was broken by the deep baying of a 
hound. I started, and listened with 
breathless attention. After a time it 
came on the ear again, nearer and 
louder ; and I fancied I could dis- 
tinguish the faint hollo of men. The 
frightful idea rushed to my mind—they 
are hunting me with a bloodhound, as 
they would track a bare with beagles! 
I sprung to the saddle, struck my spur- 
less heels into the sides of my horse, 
and made him gallop along the road. 
On we went; Johnnie Armstrong’s 
tower was soon left behind ; and as we 
passed it I could not help thinking 
that many a man had heretofore, like 
myself, been hunted up Liddesdale. 
But they had strongholds to flee to, 
friends and vassals to succour and 
avenge; I had neither friend nor rest- 
ing-place, nor hope of sympathy or 
aid. I knew not whither to turn my 
steps, and my steed was weary with 
travel, and myself faint for want of sus- 
tenance. The moon seemed to eye me 
coldly, and shed her effulgence upon 
me only to point me out, as [ fled 
along the deep vale like an evil spirit 
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of the night. And now we approached 
the grave of the famous freebooter ; it 
is just at the edge of a wood, where 
there might formerly have been a cha- 
pel or kirk ; but nothing now remains 
save a few tombstones to mark the 
burial-place of the wilderness. Oppo- 
site this spot I thought I remembered 
a path which led over the wilds to the 
town of Hermitage, where I hoped I 
miglit meet with a stage-coach, or hit 
upon some other expedient to baffle 
my pursuers ; I therefore dashed from 
the high road, breasted the rapid Lid- 
del, and made for an opening in the 
hills. The ascent was awfully steep 
and difficult, and my horse floundered 
and laboured so much in the thick 
heather, that I got off, and led him. 
There was no path that I could find, 
and we toiled long to reach the brow of 
the hill, which seemed only more dis- 
tant as I approached it; twice I sank 
to the earth in despair, resolved to 
abide my destiny ; but hope returned 
with the momentary cessation of fa- 
tigue, and the instinct of life impelled 
me to another effort. On we strug- 
gled, and at length gained the summit : 
here [ again sank down, gasping with 
weariness, whilst my good steed, with 
expanded nostrils, and the sweat drop- 
ping from every hair, drooped his head 
beside me. 

It was at the entrance to Eskdale. 
I lay some minutes, when I was aroused 
by the deep bay of the hound, which 
the echoing hills tossed from side to 
side. I started to my elbow, and 
listened with such intense eagerness 
that I could hear distinctly every pul- 
sation of my heart; and the perspira- 
tion broke on my forehead in cold 
drops. With ear and mouth open, 
and every sense alive, I listened : 
again the hollow sound rose on the 
air, and I fancied the animal stood on 
the brink of the river at the spot where 
I had crossed; I became sure that I 
was the objectofhis pursuit. It was then 
a long continuous howl, as though he 
were at fault, and disappointed of his 
prey; soon it sank to a low, broken 
murmur, as if he were choking; but I 
knew he was only swimming the 
stream. There was a moment’s pause, 
but again a short, sharp, eager bark, 
followed by the continual roll, yo! yo! 
yo! of his.accursed voice, told me that 
my thirsty enemy had recovered the 
scent. I started to my feet, and sprung 
into the saddle, and galloped over the 
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broad, desolate waste, in what I consi- 
dered to be the direction of Hermit- 
age. Here and there a stunted and 
blasted tree, which served as a land- 
mark for the shepherd, appeared upon 
the barren plain, and was the only ob- 
ject that met the eye. It was not long 
before another dell crossed my way, 
and down its steep and broken side | 
hurried, until I reached a swamp at 
the bottom, where I thought I was 
lost, and with difficulty contrived to 
reach the bed of the narrow rivulet 
which pervaded it. Along its course I 
held my way for about halfa mile, and 
then scrambled through the morass on 
the other side, and toiled up the op- 
posing hill; and then, pausing in the 
shade of a few birch-trees, gave my poor 
jaded horse a little rest. The moon- 
beams shone brightly over the waste, 
and I could see distinctly the long 
ridge on the other side of the valley, 
and watched it with eagerness. I had 
not been stationary many minutes be- 
fore I again heard the baying of the 
hound, and soon after I fancied I 
could distinguish his form, as for an 
instant it appeared on my path, cross- 
ing the sharp line of the hill, and then 
vanished in the gloom of the hither 
side. The shadow was speedily fol- 
lowed by the figures of four men on 
horseback, whose gigantic forms, as 
they were seen for a few moments in 
strong relief on the crown of the hill, 
filled me with bitter forebodings, and 
urged me to hurry on my course. 

My gallant horse, though sorely 
spent, continued to bear himself nobly. 
Over hill and dale, through bog and 
brook, for many a mile, he held his 
course with unabated speed; but his 
sinews, though strong, were not of 
iron; and at last, though his courage 
failed not, his strength was almost 
gone: he had battled long with fa- 
tigue, and now he reeled beneath his 
burden. I dismounted, and led him: 
despair had taken fast hold of my 
heart; but yet I struggled on in- 
stinctively, and would not give up until 
utterly unable to crawl a step further. 
I had no thought but of escaping ; the 
sense of present danger swallowed up 
all the other thoughts which so long 
had been accustomed solely to prey 
upon my soul. I felt as though the 
hound already had his fangs in my 
haunches, and I pushed forward with 
redoubled energy, in a delirium of an- 
guish and despair. 
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And now, nearer, and more distinct 
as it rose from a vale, and ascended to 
the level plain on which I was run- 
ning, burst on my ear the infernal yo! 
yo! yo! ofthe accursed hell-hound. I 
sprung upon my horse, and, delirious 
with fear, kicked him with my heels, 
beat him with my hands, and cursed 
him in agony. I pulled handsful of 
hair from his sides; but he only an- 
swered with a groan, as he staggered 
forward in the last struggles of exer- 
tion. I am not a coward naturally; I 
have often sought danger, and courted 
death. But we look upon death at 
different times with different eyes,— 
the very act of flight has such an effect 
upon the spirits that the most coura- 
geous becomes a coward whilst endea- 
vouring to escape. Had I resolved to 
turn back upon my enemies, and meet 
them hand to hand, my courage would 
instantly have returned, and I should 
have fought and fallen like a man, 
scorning every offer of quarter. But I 
knew that the only shadow of a chance 
for escape lay in flight, and as long as 
I could flee I determined to hold on. 

Yo! yo! yo! The hound seemed 
close behind me. I gasped with ter- 
ror; I leaned forward, reaching over 
my horse’s head, and urging him on 
with frenzied exertions ; but he seemed 
not to move. I flung myself from the 
saddle, and rushed along the plain al- 
most mad with excess of fear; I had 
not time to turn my head to see how 
far the avenger was from me. I was 
unarmed and helpless, and I knew he 
would tear me in pieces as soon as he 
reached me. I felt as the hare may be 
supposed to feel when the dogs are 
gaining upon her. I strained every 
nerve, panting’ with toil; my heavy 
limbs seemed to have lost their energy, 
and though I fled along wondrously 
fast, 1 felt as though I made no pro- 
gress, and strove to redouble my speed. 
I thought I heard the hell-dog panting 
behind me, and almost shrieked with 
agony. I felt his strong breath as he 
seemed to leap to my shoulder, about 
to pull me to the ground, and I bounded 
from beneath him. On, on I ran; 
dark grew my mind—a mist came over 
my eyes—I saw not, felt not,—but 
only ran. At last I came suddenly 
upon the brow of a steep declivity ; 
consciousness returned sufficiently to 
enable me to see it; down I leaped 
for some distance—caught hold of a 
bush, which saved me from going head- 
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long to the bottom, and ran for several 
hundred yards along a narrow path 
which intersected it horizontally. The 
path, which was merely a sheep-track, 
wound round a steep projection; my 
foot slipped, down I rolled,-over, and 
over, and over—bump, bump, bump— 
bruised, dizzy, senseless. At last I 
plumped upon a gorse-bush at the 
bottom of the hill, where I found my- 
self lying when restored to my senses. 
It is extraordinary that all the bones in 
my body were not smashed; but I had 
escaped with only a score or two con- 
tusions. I managed to scramble to my 
legs, and discovered that I was close 
to a public road. The moon had 
sunk—-morning appeared ; I heard no- 
thing of my pursuers, and supposed 
that the poor horse had arrested the 
career of the hound. 

I crawled along the road, but had 
not proceeded a quarter of a mile 
before I heard the sound of wheels be- 
hind me; I stood still, and soon be- 
came aware that a coach was approach- 
ing. Hope was rekindled within me; 
a tumult of joy flooded my heart. I 
was so fearful lest the coachman should 
pass by without seeing me that, before 
he drew nigh, I began to shout, and 
order him to stop; and when he con- 
tinued to drive on, and even passed 
me before he pulled up, I began to 
rave like a madman, uttered the most 
incoherent threats, at the top of my 
voice, and should certainly have fainted 
had not the vehicle stopped. Aftera 
short parley, and several curses for the 
noise I had made, I was desired to get 
inside, as there was no room out; and 
was not long in obeying. 

I went by this coach to York ; there 
I entered another, which took me safely 
to London, whence I was not long in 
making my escape to France. 

* * * * 

Ten years have elapsed since the 
foregoing was written. I am become 
a changed being. Six years ago, 
whilst wandering in a remote corner of 
Switzerland, I became acquainted with 
a Protestant clergyman. An accident 
brought us together; he tended me 
during sickness, and when I recovered 
he insisted upon my remaining with 
him. He saw my sorrows, he poured 


balm into my wounds, he drew me 
forth from the pit of despair, and at- 
tracted to my path the averted beams 
of heaven, and lit my heart with the 
brightness of hope. Yes, he taught me 
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that there is hope even forme. Pure, 
simple, spotless Oberlin! to you I 
owe that the tempest in my bosom 
hath been stilled, the fever of my mind 
abated, and a new tone of health in- 
spired into my diseased spirit. When 
the memory of the past rises up within 
me, strong as a whirlwind, and deadly 
as the Siroc, blasting my thoughts and 
whelming me with despair, I have 
learned from you, O my friend! to 
turn with supplication to the Most 
Merciful, and beseech Him for pity. 
Then He drops upon me the dew of 
his mercy, and I am comforted, calmed, 
and resigned. 

I have learned in my turn to cheer 
the wretched ; my wealth, no longer 
wasted on myself, nor neglectfully left 
unemployed, is devoted to advance the 
good and increase the happiness of my 
fellow-creatures. 

I have learned that there is no evil, 
however great, which fortitude may not 
endure and religion subdue. 

There is but one most miserable man 
in the world, and the chances are al- 
most infinite against our being that 
one. Let us not, then, however 
wretched, dare to repine, since there is 
a condition more miserable than ours. 
None is so wretched but may be more 
so; there is but one point of existence 
at which we cannot be worse. To com- 
plain of the burdens which oppress, 
and the sorrows which distract him, 
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is the part only of the cowardly and 
feeble, of the obstinate and criminal. 

All the miseries by which we are 
afflicted are the result of our own weak- 
ness or wickedness; those misfortunes 
which no prudence of ours could pre- 
vent, and no vigilance foresee, carry 
with them none of the poison that em- 
bitters existence ; we are not by them 
degraded in feeling, nor intrinsicall 
diminished in worth. The wealthy 
and the poor, the lofty and the lowly, 
are the sole authors of their own misery ; 
there is none so mean but may be, or 
might have been, happy. 


“ It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or 
poor ; 

For some, that hath abundance at his will, 

Hath not enough, but wants in greatest 
store ; 

And other, that hath little, asks no more, 

But in that little is both rich and wise: 

For wisdom is most riches; fools there- 
fore 

They are, which fortunes do by vows 
devise, 

Sith each unto himself his life may for- 
tunise. 
* * * 

For not that which men covet most is 
best, 

Nor that thing worst which men do 
most refuse : 

But fittest is that all contented rest 

With what they hold: each hath his for- 
tune in his breast.” 
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No. IX. 


ISHMAEL, THE OUTCAST. 


Nor thee, Romance! from Yemen’s spicy grove, 
From Teflis, flowering with the bloom of love, 
Or some green island in the sea of sand, 

Or from thy haunt in pastoral Samarcand,— 
Not thee J call; nor thy enchanting Nine, 
Mnemosyne! from their deserted shrine ; 

Nor nymphs of Solyma: but only Thou, 

Pure Spirit! if not inspire, forgive me now. 


For now to mortal lyre nor lip is given 
To breathe the whispered symphonies of Heaven ; 
No mantle from a parting prophet falls, 
Nor miracle nor sign the time recalls, 
When yet from Heaven the fiery Arrow came, 
Quickening the seed of sacrificial flame ; 
When by Immortals mortal earth was trod, 
And saint or seer confessed the present God. 
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The vision comes! the rapture of the lyre! 
In Paran’s wild I see the Arab sire ;— 
But ah! no murmur of melodious psalins — 

No bringing home of Idumean palms! 

An outcast pair—a mother and her child, 
Lost in the maze, slow stagger through the wild. 
Their food has failed; their water-skin is dry ; 

No cloud of promise gathers in the sky. 

There is no foot-print in the pathless waste ; 

Aloft the vulture hurries by in haste. 

No bubbling fountain greets the thirsty ear— 

Only themselves and Death and Silence there ! 

No rock with honey, and no tree with fruit,— 

No happy well rewards their vain pursuit. 
Where’er they turn, Despair confronts their view — 
For them Earth has no boon, and Heaven no dew. 

The fainting boy no further can proceed ; 

Her strength has failed her in his hour of need ; 
Else would she gladly undergo his weight, 

And struggle onward with that precious freight. 
Not for herself, for only him she fears, 

Her own Benoni, child of many tears. 

Under the scant shade of a fir she lays 

Her beautiful—her hope of other days. 

The rising star that on her future shone— 
Kindred, and friends, and country all in one — 
The only darling of her heart and eyes, 

In whom her hopes were garnered — there he lies ! 
She stoops to kiss him, and she hears his breath, 
Slow-hissing, struggle with the creeping death. 
She calls her Ishmael’s name : has he forgot 

Ilis mother’s voice? alas! he hears her not. 

In vain she strives to wake his leaden eye— 
He sees her not: oh wo! oh misery! 

*< I cannot see him die”—she says, and creeps 
A bow-shot off, lifts up her voice, and weeps. 

While in the trance of worst despair she sits, 

The spectre of the Past before her flits. 

Ina few moments Memory spins again 

Life’s mingled yarn of pleasure and of pain, 
I}lumes the void with scenes for ever fled, 
Restores the lost, and disentombs the dead. 

The flowers that graced the cradle of her birth — 
The cherished fragrance of the natal earth— 

And the sweet beauty of the lotus-isle, 

Hallowed by her own mother’s tender smile— 
The love that all its joys on life confers, 

Clings to its dead and haunts their sepulchres — 
The natural ties that bind us to our race— 

The genius of some love-remembered place— 

The hopes that gladdened her where’er she went — 
The court of Pharoah and the Patriarch’s tent— 
Thoughts, feelings, passions, faces, forms, and things, 
And the bright hues of youth’s imaginings, 

Flash through her mind, and from Oblivion’s shroud 
Stream clearly out, like sunshine from a cloud. 
Thus Memory, with her fantastic shows, 

By past joys aggravates our present woes ; 

As a bright morning, or a cloudless even, 

Dressed in the glories of undying heaven, 

Seen from a death-bed, like an evil spell, 

Darkens the soul’s gloom with intenser hell, 
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When the sick conscience lays its secrets bare, 
And the self-doomed, despairing, hugs Despair, 
And the pure light streams on him as a curse, 
Comes like a taunt, and makes the dying worse. 

To Nature’s finest issues touched, endued 
With harmonies that humanise the rude, 

Incite the sluggish and the wild controul, 
Melting like dew into the prisoned soul, 
Whose music finds us wheresoe’er we rove, 
Oh, what an instrument of joy and love 

Is woman’s heart! her love when truly fixed, 
With no alloy of selfish meanness mixed, 
Pardon to crime, to pain compassion gives, 
Clings to its object though despised he lives, 
Submits to scorn, and bends before the strife 
It cannot charm —and only ends with life. 

“Ah, me!” the mother said,——“ ah, woful me! 
What slave to gain such freedom would be free ? 
To roam an outcast, and to die from thirst, 

And thus to see my darling perish first ! 

See how he lies in deathful heaviness — 

No hope nor end but death to this distress. 

So beautiful! in boyhood’s early prime — 

My only one—to die before his time ! 

Oh, had this trouble fallen on only me, 

How gladly had I died, my child, for thee ! 

How sweet to look into his eye-sheen clear, 

And see the light of wild joy laughing there,— 
Mark his proud step, and hear his lively voice, 
Whose tones of gladness made my soul rejoice,— 
Or fondly tell him, sitting hand in hand, 

The wondrous legends of my native land — 

No more —no more! my darling’s ear is stopped, 
My bud of beauty is untimely cropped. 

On me depends the weight of this offence ; 

I should have better taught his innocence. 

That fatal scorn —that sting to Sarah’s eyes — 
The fault was mine, mine only —and he dies! 

Is this thy princedom ? this the promised line, 
Secured from failure by the Power divine? 

Oh, piteous pleading of a speechless tongue — 
Oh, lamb-like helplessness of one so young ! 

Our God and Abraham’s both sees and hears, 
And but for Hagar’s sins would wipe off Hagar’s tears.” 

He hears and sees: he looks upon the boy 
Ile named beside the well of Lahai-roi. 

He heard his cry, his speechless panting hears, 
And speaks to save him, and to hush her fears : 

“* What ails thee, Hagar? fear not, but arise, 

And raise thy son. God heard him where he lies ; 
In him a mighty nation will I build.” 

She hears—the tumult of her soul is stilled. 

Her eyes God opens: Hagar! can it be? 

Behold! a spring of water welcomes thee. 

Who moves unseen in clouds; unchanged, effects 
All changes; times and their events directs ; 

Who made, sustains, impels, and governs all — 
Makes Cyrus march, and marks a sparrow’s fall ; 
Whose eye is fixed, on all his worlds intent; 
Whose hand controuls each wheel of government,— 
Appointed Ishmael and his destined race, 

Settled their bounds, assigned their dwelling-place ? 
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Philosophy ! that, like the obscene bat, 
Thick clustering in the rifts of Ararat, 
Or halls of Argenk, most dost love the night, 
Canst not or wilt not see the living light, 
Written with sun-beams in the holy page, 
Behold proud Ishmael in his heritage ! 
The Asses of the desert mock at thee— 
The patient Camel snorts disdainfully — 
The Rover of the waste—his fiery steed — 
The Arab memories, deride thy creed. 
’Tis not because the scorching sea of sand 
No water yields to the invading band ; 
"Tis not alone his climate’s blazing belt, 
That guards him from the yoke he never felt— 
No! ’tis not thus the Arab still is free ; 
Thy formularies fail—’twas God’s decree. 
Proud Conqueror! behold a realm untamed — 
A field which no victorious step has shamed— 
A race whose pride no master ever broke— 
A free-born nation virgin to the yoke! 
There let thy mimic lightning fiercely flash, 
And there thy impious thunder-fury dash ; 
There drive amain thy fortune-guided car; 
There taste the stirring raptures of the war ; 
Smite the Arabian with thy laurelled rod, 
And try conclusions with the living God ! 
Ishmael and Isaac now in Hebron meet: 
Seek they the cave to shun the noontide heat? 
Not from the noontide heat they seek its shade— 
The Sire of Nations in that cave is laid. 
The clay of Abraham before them lies ; 
They meet to pay their father’s obsequies. 
Frorn that dead trunk their living bodies grew ; 
Life’s stream from that dry fountain either drew. 
Both from that common head their lines derive — 
But, oh! how different each derivative! 
They meet to part in Phelah’s hollow womb, 
Their roads diverging from the Patriarch’s tomb, 
Each to his end! the orient hues of morn 
For this the bed of pain and death adorn ; 
That trembles on Al-Sirat’s gloomy bridge, 
And plunges on the Abysm’s billowy ridge: 
This is released ; that owes the law his debt ; 
From this came Christ ; that gendered Mahomet. 
Thus from some giant mountain far outspread, 
Who in the fleece of waters wraps his head, 
(Where Asia teemed and teems with many a birth, 
The fruitful mother of the tribes of earth,) 
Two diverse regions meet the traveller’s eye, 
Stretching apart from that cloud-empery. 
This blooms an Eden, breathing odorous airs; 
To happy eyes its emerald bosom bares ; 
And, wanton, scatters rose and violet, 
Shewing the beauty none, who see, forget ; 
Sweet silver currents flowing soft between 
Its gentle slopes, and flower-enamelled green ; 
The pastoral quiet and the leafy coves, 
Which Peace rejoices in, and Beauty loves. 
But on the northern side of huge Beloor, 
The realm of danger spreads —the nightly roar 
Of savage beasts—and now and then a clan 
Of men more fierce than they: ’tis Turkestan ! 
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There stand, as legends tell, the beetling towers 
Of Gog and Magog—names of grisly Powers! 
Wild region ! like a disused vesture furled 
In mouldiness, beyond the living world, 
Stretched to the sea of darkness, where the Night 
Equal divides the solemn year with Light, 
Infolded in her veil of frozen gloom ; 
Till through the opaque bis rising streamers loom, 
And his majestic face flashes the snow, 
While she shrinks gloomily back and below. 
But in the mid space, ere begins the tract 
Of indigested dreariness compact, 
In tents and villages dwell brutish men, 
Fierce as the untamed hyena in her den, 
Baschir or Scythian Nomad! fiends of wrath, 
Death and confusion hanging on their path, — 
Without religion, by no law restrained, 
Their souls in a perpetual winter chained. 

The desert Archer, in unfettered pride, 
Flourished in Paran, and in Paran died. 
Each star to him was a familiar eye 
From a kind brow—the dew-dissolving sky. 
Soon the dusk shades he, fearless, learned to tread, 
And in the forest heaped his leafy bed. 
Fast flew his shafts amid the startled game, 
And beasts of rapine shrunk where’er he came; 
The subtle serpent trembled from his path, 
The raging tiger fled superior wrath ; 
The wondering lion paused, then with his hound 
Off bounded to some undisputed ground. 
All things that creep, or climb, or take the wing, 
Or walk, there found, confessed the desert king. 
Tents in the waste ! a pastoral village-tree, 
And Childhood's merry laughter, frank and free ; 
In the bleak dreariness a fairy islke— 
A feast of fruits—and woman’s glancing smile! 
The hunter's cove of comfort there is laid ; 
His children sport beneath that sylvan shade. 
There his Egyptian wife his toil beguiled ; 
There Modab’s daughter on her Emir smiled. 
There grew his twelve from either fruitful vine, 
And each the founder of a mighty line. 
His eldest-born, Nebaioth, who shall still 
Bring up his rams unto the holy hill ; 
Kedar rejoicing in his comely tents, 
Which are to him instead of battlements ; 
Adbeel and Mibsam, who delight to be 
Wild rovers of the sunny Galilee ; 
Exulting Dumah, whom the threatened Night 
With that portentous burden shall affright ; 
Wise Tema, from whose loins Eliphaz came, 
Who saw that Indistinct without a name, 
And heard, while crept his flesh, upstood his hair, 
The awful words of that articulate Air, 
By him reported to the suffering Job, 
To Satan then given up to try and probe ; 
Jetur and Massah in their tameless pride ; 
Naphish, whose sons for booty ever ride,— 
The luckless Frank in some defile trepan, 
Or pounce upon some fluttered caravan ; 
Hadar and Mishma, whose descendants tell 
The names attached to every storied well, 
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Point out the happy stone where Jacob slept, 
And shew where Aaron lies, and Rachel wept ; 
And last Kedemah, lover of the song, 

- Which, round the nightly fire, his sons prolong : 
How the true mother wise Ben Daoud proved, 
How Megnoun sung, and how his Leila loved ; 
Of Ginn or Afrits, and the horrid Kaf, 

The scream of anguish and demoniac laugh ; 
The hall of Eblis, and his fiery throne, 
The place of bale, where Hope is never known, 
Till, starting at the Terrors which they raise, 
They closer cower around the friendly blaze. 

From where Day’s orient beams on Ormus shine 
To the Red Sea, and Syrian Palestine ; 
From Khuzestan and Irak’s ancient graves 
To Babelmandel on the Indian waves, 
Yet dauntless dwell before their brethren’s face 
The haughty Arab’s unsubjected race — 
Only of men, of all the tribes that be, 
For ever warring, and for ever free ! 
Against the desert-bred Sesostris came— 
He came for glory, and retired with shame ; 
Against their arms the mighty Cyrus failed ; 
Nor Alexander’s Arrogance prevailed : 
His monarch fancies o’er Arabia run ; 
He draws his plan—and dies at Babylon. 
Gorged with his centuries of blood and crime, 
The Roman Eagle dared that dangerous clime ; 
The bird of rapine in disordered flight 
Confessed the Destiny that tamed his might. 
There to her minion Fortune changed her cheer, 
And paled the Star of Pompey first with fear. 
Gallus in vain his mailed battalia led ; 
But few escaped to mourn their many dead ; 
Back from the spoil his baffled eagles drew, 
While faster than their flight the plague-darts flew. 
Imperial Trajan led his host in vain ; 
The welkin roars, and whirlwinds tear the plain ! 
The Archers, riding on the thunder-storm, 
With grisly deaths his broken camp deform ; 
Compact of sternest stuff, he turns to fly, 
For fiercer glares the red wrath of the sky! 
Twice from their face, in Heaven-inflicted dread, 
The head of Empire, proud Severus, fled. 
Still the descendants of the Outcast Boy 
The old Arabian liberty enjoy, 
Unconquered ever, since it thus was writ 
In the great doom-book of the Infinite. 

Where a few broken columns only tell 
Of arts that flourished once, and sudden fell ; 
Where once, the tyrant City’s prison-hold, 
To wind and wave his grief the captive told ; 
What magic spell, what deed of glory wrought, 
What tale of passion keeps the pilgrim thought? 
What lends those stones their melancholy grace? 
Whence grew the gray Religion of the place ? 
Bright are the isles that crown the /Zgean blue, 
And sweet the hush of palm-trees bathed in dew ; 
And Sadness, like a sceptred shadow, reigns 
Mid storied sepulchres and shattered fanes. 
But which of those fair islands, scattered round, 
Can stir the heart, and make its pulses bound, 
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Awake the soul, enkindle, elevate, 
Like palmy Patmos, meek and desolate? 

There in the mines, with Patience for his friend, 
Contented toiled that Old Man reverend ; 
There, in the Spirit uplifted, saw and heard 
Visions and Voices—and the living Word! 
He saw the wonders in the womb of Time— 
The birth, growth, triumph, agony of Crime — 
Injustice dominant, exulting Pride, 
Truth quenched, and human mortals deified — 
The self-willed puppets of the ruling Il, 
That Ill a puppet of the Master’s will— 
The reign of Glory — and the awful day, 
When Earth shall melt, the Heavens shall pass away — 
And the new Earth and Heavens—and Love’s bright gem, 
The holy Bride —the New Jerusalem. 

From the dark pit he saw a smoke arise, 
As from a furnace, darkening all the skies; 
Then from the smoke a cloud of locusts sprung, 
With scorpion stings—a cloud that, bursting, flung 
Intensest torture, to escape whose proof 
Men chose Death rather—but Death glared aloof. 
Like horses for the battle armed they seemed ; 
In face like men; their frontlets golden gleamed ; 
Adown their pomp of hair like women’s flowed ; 
Jaws horrible with lions’ teeth they shewed ; 
Hiurtled their wings, like chariots driven amain 
By fiends of battle o'er the bloody plain ; 
Upon their breasts an iron Horror frowned ; 
But in their stings their chiefest power was found ; 
An age and half an age their sway’s full date ; 
Their king, Abaddon, sitting in his gate! 

This wo is passed : another trumpet-sound — 
“ Loose the four Angels in Euphrates bound.” 
The multitudinous outbursting wrath 
Of horsemen now devoured their cruel path ; 
Their breastplates Sulphur, Hyacinth, and Fire, 
Flashing before them many-coloured ire ; 
Steeds lion-headed, from whose mouths outbroke 
Volleys immense of brimstone, fire, and smoke. 
Tremendous devastation! monsters dread ! 
Each with a tail, and every tail a head ; 
Like Amphisbena, moving either way, 
With sting to poison, and with bite to slay. 

Ishmael and his Adopted these: the flame 
From the Arabian wildness grew and came. 
From the unbottomed pit the poisonous fume 
tose —an inordinate, death-pregnant gloom, 
Infecting, far and near, hills, vales, and plains, 
And filling all their Life with hideous blains, 
The plague no power of man could e’er controul, 
The Leprosy that eats into the soul! 

In Hara’s hollow side and horrid shade 
Who skulking hides, as of the light afraid ? 
Some cowering wretch the outraged laws affright ? 
A homicide? or holy eremite ? 
The law-giver of half the world is there ; 
A Warrior, and a Counsellor of Fear ; 
A hermit, who a heavenly mission claims, 
Yet mocks the Holy, and His Word defames ; 
The chief and mightiest of a mighty race, 
Arabia's greatest glory and disgrace ; 
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In Hara’s cave he weaves his artful net 
To snare the souls of men—’tis Mahomet! 

The arch Impostor first his wife deceives ; 
The house of generous Hashem next believes ; 

In a few years Arabia is his own, 

And heil’s Incarnate builds a monarch’s throne. 
Conquest, and Spoil, and Power, confirm his lies — 
Undoubted to the last, the Prophet dies. 

To man’s ill passions skilfully addressed, 

His Koran lives-—his pestilent bequest. 

O’er the dark bridge the faithful and the brave 
Must pass—but see! beyond the darkness wave 
Lights from pavilions hid in odorous green, 

And Beauty glancing in a fairy scene. 

Immortal music soothes the raptured ear ; 

And fountains, scattering perfume, murmur near 
Undying pleasures bless the happy sight, 
Ambrosial viands, gardens of delight ; 

From whose green alleys in the wanton dance 
The bright-limbed virgins amorous advance ; 
No! not from clay were formed those shapes of light, 
So languishingly soft — spiritually bright! 

Upon whose cheeks, clear-shining as they move, 
Blossoms the crimson of consenting love ; 

In the dark heaven of whose enchanting eyes 
Sparkles the soft desire that never dies ; 

Whose hyacinthine tresses scatter rose, 

And every sweet the vernal airs disclose. 

What Arab fears in Mahomet’s defence 

To die—and gain his paradise of sense? 

Loud shouts of triumph shake the battle-field : 
“Ye Christian dogs! ye Jews and Sabians, yield ! 
Filth of the earth, and hatred of the sky, 

Profess the faith of Mahomet—- or die.” 

On rush the frantic Moslem to their prey, 

And fiends of Horror pioneer their way. 

The Caliph’s banner floats unto the wind ; 

Death stalks before it now, and now behind. 
Damascus falls before the fiery band, 

The son of Ishmael wins the holy land : 

Well may the Patriarch in his anguish groan, 
For Omar builds his mosque on Jacob's stone. 
Next Tyre and Tripoli his power obey, 

And Egypt owns the fierce Arabian’s sway. 
Fanatic flames round lettered piles arise, 

And burn the glory of the Ptolemies. 

From Tigris to Euphrates all is theirs ; 

Now Khorasan their prophet’s name reveres ; 
Then Mawaralnhar, and the realms of Ind, 

And all the region of the vast Ai Sind ; 

Nor spares their venomous sting the dewy Peace, 
Soft-nestled in the golden Chersonese. 

Ye nymphs of Georgia, veil your captive shames ! 
Weep for your daughters, ye Circassian dames ! 
Romantic Spain! lament thy tempting groves, 
Thy face of beauty, and thy bloom of loves. 

The Arab woos thee with a lion’s grasp ; 

And holds thee firmly with a lover’s clasp ; 
Alhambra’s lines of ruined beauty tell 

How much he loved thee —and adorned how well ! 
The scarlet City feared her time was come, 

And Dread congealed the heart of Christendom ; 
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But Charles, the Hammer, tamed the dangerous scorn 
Of the Eastern Antichrist——and broke his horn. 
The banks of Tigris now the Caliph frets 
With Bagdad’s towers, and mosques, and minarets ; 
The seat of Empire from Arabia moves, 
And with a nerveless court his camp reproves. 
Who like a simple shepherd lived of late, 
Now apes the weak Byzantian’s silken state ; 
And, won by gew-gaws, quits essential power 
For royal pomp and aromatic bower ; 
The prophet’s mantle for a feathery fan— 
The sword of office for the soft divan. 
The haughty Arab in his wild remains, 
Nor will defend the pageant he disdains. 
What hireling valour can supply his place? 
What mercenaries match the native race ? 
The sons of Victory, never known to yield, 
Forsake the Caliph and his battle-field. 
Who now the Tartar’s fiery edge rebates ? 
Who keeps the Turk within the Caspian gates ? 
Yet a brief light of song and science showers 
Its lustre on the proud imperial towers ; 
And grateful Europe still a wreath decrees 
Of honour to the dead Abassides. 

Empires have risen and ceased: where’er we range, 
We see the ruins of defacing Change. 
Some mighty Babylon, that swells to-day, 
Still puts the mock on that renowned decay. 
Let Balbec speak, or let Palmyra tell 
Who failed to keep them, or who built them well. 
The voiceless eloquence of roofless walls — 
The fox that litters in imperial halls— 
The marble skeletons—the reptile stir 
In columned fane or ruined theatre — - 
The toad where beauty smiled or beauty wept— 
The newt soft-gliding where Zenobia slept— 
Corruption and the worm, to flesh allied — 
The ghosts of Empire, sneer at human pride. 
Empires have changed, will change, and change again ; 
The Arabs, still unchanged, their place maintain. 
The Caliph must his broken sceptre rue — 
But Ishmael fears not Tartar Hulaku. 

Now from the cradle of the Parthian name 
Had grown the terror of a fiercer fame. 
In Nesa’s pasture, where the Gihon flows, 
On Mahan’s plain the dreadful monster rose. 
Onward he rushes, foaming, from his lair ; 
Flash his red eyes, and streams his horrent hair. 
Earth reels where’er he sets his cloven stamp ; 
Olympus trembles at his awful tramp ; 
Meandar shudders in his wanton twines ; 
His roar has shattered down th’ Ephesian shrines ; 
He tumbled Smyrna with a furious yell ; 
By his assault Laodicea fell ; 
His hoof has trod the pride of Sardis down ; 
And Thyatira lost her maiden crown ; 
From Pergamus he stripped her virgin dress, 
And in her temples left his filthiness. 
But, like a palm-tree in the desert sweep, 
Or like a column ’mid a ruinous heap, 
A well-kept watch-tower on a lonely hill, 
True Philadelphia stands—and virgin still. 
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Death his attendant, Terror in the van, 
Onward careers the savage Turcoman. 
An Eden blossoms lovely to the wind 
Before him-~—and he leaves a waste behind. 
Till Timur of the cruel heart and hand 
Comes, like a rival pest, from Samarcand. 
The Turkish Bajazet, with bootless rage, 
Like a chained eagle, beats his iron cage. 
The lord of nations, not of his desires, 
The Tartar to extended sway aspires ; 
He spoils, slays, tortures, desolates, and burns, 
And stains the green of earth where’er he turns; 
Four towers of human skulls recall the man, 
Raised in his capital, proud Damogan. 
So lived he, and so died —upon his way 
To widow unoffending meek Cathay. 
Yet has our England listened to the praise 
Of Timur—favourite theme of other days ; 
Nor is our England guiltless of his crime, 
Blood-guiltiness, in that far Eastern clime, 
Where Avarice has led the battle on, 
And Courage oft has gold and laurels won ; 
And English steel more Indian souls has slain 
Than English zeal has gained —or sought to gain. 
Back the tenth wave of Turkish fury pours ; 
Louder and louder yet the Tempest roars. 
Of what avail one brave Epirot’s arm ? 
The din of battle brays with wild alarm. 
The Turkish banners o’er Ionia wave; 
Byzantium shakes, nor Scanderbeg can save. 
In vain the worthiest of his name and line 
Stands in the breach—the latest Constantine ! 
The Christian Powers their needful aid withhold ; 
His subjects for the Moslem hoard their gold. 
The cloud of fire and brimstone fiercely peals ; 
The Euxine trembles and Propontis reels. 
Now through the gap the tide of conquest streams ; 
Where shone the Cross, the baleful Crescent gleams ; 
The rude Barbarian swells in his kiosk, 
And Saint Sophia is a naked mosque. 
There for his written time the Turkish Lord 
Maintains the stern religion of the sword ; 
The delegate of Ishmael still retains 
The sceptre, and the dead Arabian reigns. 
Amid the wrecks of Empire, still unchanged, 
The Arab ranges where his fathers ranged. 
As ’mid the roar of waters stands a rock, 
O’ertops the surge, and scorns the crested shock ; 
Like the tall pillar that o’erlooks the Moor, 
The Ishmaelite, disdainful, stands secure. 
Nor Greek, nor Roman, nor the Tartar Khan— 
Nor Parthian, Persian, nor the Turcoman, 
Has ever turned a Master’s kindling eye 
Over the sandy wolds of Araby. 
Some few have found the joy that Conquest yields, 
For a brief space, in Yemen’s flowery fields ; 
But Ishmael's nation never bowed the neck 
To Conqueror’s footstep or a tyrant’s beck. 
Oft for their spoil the Centaur-robbers roam ; 
But still Arabia is the Arab’s home : 
Still is he seen with glistening eye to trace 
Each spot that keeps the record of his race ; 
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Still does he hold in Jegendary lore 

The names and fortunes of his sires of yore ; 

For him each Syrian flower that blooms and dies — 
Stream, hill, and stone are kindred memories ; 

Still does he haunt the dead and sinful sea, 

The hill of Jebus, lake of Galilee ; 

To Belka’s pasture loves his flock to drive, 

And keeps in Paran Ishmael’s name alive. 


wees aks 
LAMENT FOR SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


The blood of Israel’s beauty slain 
Upon the hills has left a stain : 

Ah, sight of shame! ah, day of wo! 
How are the mighty fallen low! 


Oh, be it told in Gath by none, 
Nor in the streets of Askelon, 

To fill with joy, while we repine, 
The daughters of the Philistine. 


Hills of Gilboa! drop of dew, 

Or shower of rain ne‘er fall on you ; 
Nor bud, nor flower, nor any green 

Upon your blighted slopes be seen! 


For there on that disastrous day 

The Warrior’s shield was thrown away — 
The shield of the anointed Saul, 

Ag though he were no king at all. 


From men of might, whose life-blood ran, 
Swerved not the bow of Jonathan : 

The sword of Saul made heaps of slain— 
Saul never raised his sword in vain. 


Lovely they lived, and loving ever, 

Nor death itself did them dissever : 

Swifter they were than eagles’ flight, 
Stronger than lions in the fight. 


Daughters of Israel! weep for Saul — 
Oh, weep for him, who graced you all 
With scarlet robes, and golden rings, 

And gems, and other precious things. 


How are the mighty fallen low! 
Distressed beyond the common wo, 

I mourn my friend —the kindest, best, 
The faithfullest and pleasantest ! 


I never heard of love like thine, 

And never man lost friend like mine ; 
No woman ever loved a man 

As thou didst me, my Jonathan ! 


How is the place of Warriors void, 
The weapons of the war destroyed ! 
Ah, sight of shame! ah, day of wo! 
How are the mighty fallen low! 


M. J. CHapman. 















«“ Tue stage and its great drama” has 
lately become a theme of speculation 
with critics of highest pretension; and 
many opinions, with more or less 
judgment, have been volunteered as to 
the actibility of certain unacted plays, 
chiefly of the tragic kind. The writer 
of this article had the honour, some 
years ago, to direct public attention 
to the subject of dramatic poetry, by 
means of a paper in the Quarterly 
Review, in which he took the liberty 
to point out the absurd nature of what 
was called the dramatic poem, as dis- 
tinguished from an acting play. He 
dared then to remark that the “ dra- 
matic poem is a modern species of com- 
position, which has sprung up amongst 
us in consequence of the degraded 
state of our theatre — which state is, 
again, consequent upon, or produc- 
tive of, the decline of dramatic genius 
in this country. We pretend not to 
inquire which is the cause, which the 
effect; it is probable that there have 
been an alternate action and reaction, 
and that either, at different periods, 
may have been both cause and effect. 
Whatever was the original occasion, 
it is notorious that our recent men of 
genius have not written for the stage. 
We do not think that there is a want 
of dramatic genius: indeed, there is a 
manifest preference for that form of 
composition ; and, in some instances, 
the spirit has not been neglected. 
This has, however, been more evi- 
dent in works not assuming the cor- 
responding form (such as the Wa- 
verley novels, for instance), than in 
such as arrogate the external manner, 
—dramatic poems, for example. The 
authors of the latter appear to us to 
have proceeded upon an_ erroneous 
principle. Writing for the closet, and 
not for the stage, they commence their 
work with a decided determination to 
violate all the proprieties of the theatre, 
and make it as unfit for representation 
as possible ; as if there were so wide a 
distinction between what was intended 
to be read, and what was intended to 
be acted, that an acting play never 
could be readable, nor a readable pro- 
duction endured upon the boards. The 
fact is clearly otherwise. We believe 
that most readers of taste acknowledge, 
that the plays of Shakespeare are better 
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for the closet than the stage: yet how 
fit are they for the stage! At the same 
time, it is observable that his best plays 
are most difficult of representation ; 
not, however, from any dramatic de- 
fect in themselves, but from the general 
inefficiency of the corps du thédtre to 
represent any play that is not expressly 
written to suit the peculiar genius, or 
knack, of the different performers, and 
the strength or weakness of the com- 
pany. The necessity of doing this, we 
are aware, is uncongenial with a great 
dramatic effort, and precludes the pos- 
sibility of one being made with an im- 
mediate view to representation. Such 
another tragedy as Lear, it is obvious, 
would be written in vain with any such 
view. Yet surely it would not be im- 
possible to compose a dramatic poem 
upon the model of Othello, Hamlet, 
Lear, or any other play of Shakespeare, 
that we would rather read than see; 
thus preserving the dramatic spirit, as 
well as the form. But our writers, 
under the title of a dramatic poem, 
divide a didactic essay into dialogue, 
and, giving themselves no trouble to 
create in their own minds the idea of 
human character and passion, comtent 
themselves with defining the outlines 
of an abstract or general notion of his- 
torical persons or events, interrupted 
with luxuriant descriptions of scenery 
and climate, and digressions of fanciful 
extravagance or impertinence. In all 
this, there is frequently much talent 
displayed. But we read without emo- 
tion: we shed no tears, because the 
writer shed none; we feel no sympathy, 
because he felt no sorrow. Let this, 
then, be ‘ reformed altogether.’ Let 
the taste of an audience at a theatre 
be what it will, the inefficiency of the 
company what it may, and the defects 
of management what they must; but 
there can be no reason for an author, 
who does not intend to subject himself 
to the ordeal of these predicaments, 
so to write that the best-instructed 
audience, the most efficient actors, 
and the most accomplished manage- 
ment, could not, for a moment, enter- 
tain his production. . Rather let it be 


these external conditions that are faulty, 
than the intrinsic arrangement and con- 
tents ofthe poem. A ‘dramatic poem’ 
need not be less dramatic because it is 
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oetical, and will not, assuredly, be 
ess poetical because it is dramatic. 
Witness Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Lear. A few works written upon 
this principle would be sure to find 
readers, would secure a permanent 
place in the literature of the country, 
and might render it necessary for the 
conductors of our theatres to turn their 
attention to the higher interests of the 
drama.” 

It was not without some practice in 
the art of which we presumed to write, 
that we delivered in such set terms 
these our sentiments. The same train 
of thought has since been continued in 
the same journal, and the same style 
of criticism adopted. Poets, likewise, 
have since arisen, who have sought to 
carry into effect, by example, the ca- 
nons thus promulged. Still they have 
fallen foul of dramatic romances and 
destiny extravaganzas, rather than aimed 
at a clear and decided endeavour on the 
high way of fair competition with mor- 
tal and immortal, the living and dead. 
This, indeed, they seem to have avoided 
altogether ; so far from fighting a battle 
with the stage, it has not even been 
assailed. Still the same complaints 
are heard—curses, if not deep, yet 
loud ; but the hero has never appeared 
who should storm the theatre with 
effect, or even make a fair show of 
invasion. 

Miss Joanna Baillie, with great mo- 
desty, entertained, she tells us, the idea 
of having her last three volumes of plays 
presented for performance at the minor 
theatres. Her ambition might have 
well soared a higher flight; her design, 
nevertheless, demonstrates a greater 
anxiety to evade than to overcome the 
difficulty. We regret that this feeling 
should have found a place in her great 
heart, and all the more from the general 
participation which it seems to have 
experienced. We are convinced that 
there is (as we long ago affirmed) 
dramatic genius extant: very little of 
it, however, has found its way to public 
notice ; nothing that could fairly plume 
itself as superior to the acting drama in 
fitness or merit. 

In the meantime, one man has “ set 
his foot before the float,” both in figure 
and reality, and not without success. 
But his claim to the Shakespearian 
crown, though awarded him by thea- 
trical audiences, has been disputed by 
certain critics, whom such audiences 
have probably deemed more nice than 
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wise. One circumstance, however, was 
indisputable, that his plays had suc- 
ceeded ; but their success was attri- 
buted more to Mr. Macready’s acting, 
and their adaptibility to his style of 
performance, than to their intrinsic 
merits. This was to a certain degree 
true; but it is equally true, that but 
for a substratum of natural imitation 
they would not continue to attract. 
Who can say how far Shakespeare 
himself may not have suited his per- 
sons to his players—and what assist- 
ance this kind of stage-knowledge 
may not have rendered to the great 
dramatist — for undoubtedly it is a 
help, as furnishing models and exem- 
plars for the guidance of the writer? 
This, at any rate, is a consideration 
which should form one element of the 
argument. 

It is now too late in the day to 
dwell on Mr. Knowles’ defects. He 
has them undoubtedly; but it would 
be but sorry criticism to expose them. 
The only criticism that is worth any 
thing on an author of long standing is 
that which shews the good in him, 
and therefrom traces the prosperity 
that has cheered his course. It is a truth 
that cannot be too strongly enounced, 
that however much popular favour may 
over-estimate a writer, it has its origin 
in something worthy, even though 
feebly developed, and, in the eyes of 
the judicious, perhaps relatively want- 
ing. The multitude are better judges 
of the kind than the degree ; and, 
being merciful, often take the will for 
the deed. But what a merit even is 
a good will; if it were not, what would 
be a beggar’s charity? Yes! the bene- 
volent wish and the widow’s mite, for 
those who have naught else to give, 
shall outweigh the ostentatious dona- 
tion of wealth, or the supercilious gift 
of pride, in the balance of eternal 
justice. 

We think it fit, now that the State 
of the Stage has become the subject of 
so much public solicitude—and, more- 
over, excited to a consideration of the 
subject by certain recent relative efforts 
—to take a review of our late dramatic 
literature, and to form some estimate 
of such writers in that line as have 
kept their footing where they first 
planted it, that we may deduce more 
correct notions of the actual condition 
of things, and suggest such improve- 
ments as may appear to us practicable, 
and arise from the reflections that we 
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are called upon to make. It is sur- 
prising how delusive our impressions 
are, before we think seriously upon a 
subject, and what a flood of light 
pours in, owing to the mere circum- 
stance of taking pen in hand to write 
thereon. Associations, and recollec- 
tions, and facts, to which we never 
before gave due weight, gather round 
our goosequill, and page after page 
teems with testimony, and evidence is 
entered on record, never before con- 
templated even in its single parts, 
which in its entirety invokes a mag- 
nificent decision, and quite astounds 
with the indisputability of the verdict. 
Often and often have we meditated 
results like this with wonder, and felt 
how mere an agent we were in the 
syllabling of such inspired words. We 
write the articles that contain the pre- 
mises and conclusions of which we were 
previously unconscious? Nonsense ! 
Nothing on earth can be clearer than 
that they write themselves ! 

Virginius, then—to leave off mak- 
ing wry faces and begin—is, as we 
have implicitly confessed, full of faults ; 
but, likewise, not without its excel- 
lences. It is 


“ Nostory, piled with dark and cumbrous 
fate, 

And words that stagger under their own 
weight ; 

But one of silent grandeur—simply said, 

As though it were awakened from the 
dead ! 

It is a tale, made beautiful by years, 

Of pure, old, Roman sorrow —old in 
tears ! 

And those you shed o’er it in childhood 
may 

Still fall, and fall for sweet Virginia.” 


In childhood! We recollect ourselves 
writing a dramatic composition on the 
subject at a very early age, which, 
though afterwards committed to the 
flames, attests the attraction which this 
romance has for the mind and heart of 
childhood. 

The subject belongs, as Niebuhr 
shews, to the poetic period of Roman 
history; it is as an antediluvian tale ; 
argument of that ideal age, where the 
only facts are dreams; and, sooth to say, 
our veriest dreams are truest facts. The 
subject has been a favourite of more than 
one dramatic author. John Mairet, a 
French dramatic poet of the seventeenth 
century, whose tragedies, though feeble, 
have Some fine passages, published a 
Virginia in 1628. In 1654, Appius 


Virginius. 
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and Virginia, a tragedy, by John Web- 
ster, made its appearance —afterwards 
altered by Betterton, the celebrated 
actor; and another of the same name, 
in 1709, by John Dennis, poet and 
critic. A play was published by Ton- 
son, in 1754, called Virginia, and was 
the occasion of two historical pamphlets 
on the subject; and, in 1756, one of the 
same name was given to the world by 
Mrs. Frances Brooke, a lady of much 
talent, whose maiden name was Moore. 
In 1792, Virginius and Virginia was 
the title of a poem, in six parts, from 
the Roman history, by Mrs. Gunning. 
Dr. John Bidlake also gave to the 
public, in 1800, Virginia, or the Fall 
of the Decemvirs, a tragedy. To all 
of these productions, save one, Mr. 
Knowles’ tragedy is superior; and 
with that one it will bear a comparison 
that shall puzzle the critic to decide 
whether Knowles or Webster were the 
greater man. This, however, can be 
safely said, that to none of his prede- 
cessors has the modern poet been in- 
debted for the matter or form of his 
drama. 

The Virginius of Mr. Knowles is not 
a Roman or patriot, so much as he is 
a father. The local and the temporary 


have little place in the character; they 
are kept in shadow for the sake of the 


universal and eternal. It is this which 
gives it at once a strong hold on the 
natural affections and the domestic 
feelings. Mr. Knowles is neither the 
JEschylus nor the Sophocles of the 
English stage, but the Euripides, 
without his lax morality. He is no 
sophist, but a man who feels rightly, 
and having therefore no need for think- 
ing, has only to write on impulse to 
write well. Instances of this abound in 
the play before us—in single passages, 
and in whole scenes. ‘The phrase, 
 Siccius Dentatus is a crabbed man,” 
strikes the sense without effort. The 
incident of Virginia’s sampler, with the 
letters, tells at once on the heart, 
Servia’s account of her having asked 
her young mistress what the letters 
meant, when “ she laughed, and drew 
a scratch across them; but had scarce 
done so, ere her fair visage fell, for 
grief that she had spoiled the ciphers,” 
is inimitable—at any rate, not to be 
excelled. And then the father demands 
of the amorous girl her latest work, and 
she brings him as such a painting — 
“Tis Homer’s history 
Of great Achilles parting from Briseis. 
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Virginius. You have done it well. The 
colouring is good, 
The figures well designed. 
well! 
Whose face is this you've given to 
Achilles ? 
Virginia. Whose face ? 
Virginius. I’ve seen this face. Tut! 
tut! 1 know it 
As well as I do my own, yet can’t be- 
think me 
Whose face it is! 
Virginia. You mean Achilles’ face ? 
Virginius. Did I not say so? "Lis the 
very face 
Of—no, no! not of him. 
much youth 
And comeliness, and too much fire, to suit 
The face of Siccius Dentatus. 
Virginia. oO! 
You surely never took it for his face ! 
Virginius. Why, no; for now I look 
again, I’d swear 
You lost : the copy ere you drew the head, 
And, to requite Achilles for the want 
Of his own face, contrived to borrow one 
From Lucius Icilius.” 


"Tis very 


There’s too 


Afterwards, with what effect the 
Father challenges the Lover to take 
his hand, as the test of his honesty, 
and how touchingly it concludes the 
first act! How fitly, too, the kiss con- 
secrated as the seal of love, becomes 
the main incident in the second! 

Mr. Knowles’ dramatic blank verse 
is, perhaps, chargeable with defects ; 
the lines are not sufficiently conso- 
lidated ; sometimes, indeed, it is only 
prose divided into a decasyllabic ar- 
rangement. It should, however, be 
recollected that the verse is not meant 
to be epic. It is suited to the stage, 
and for delivery in a theatre. It is 
just such as an actor, like Macready, 
can cut up into pieces, and deliver 
with familiar effect. It is effectually 
relieved from all taint of bombast ; 
and, upon occasion, what elevation 
certain sentiments, more statelily ex- 
pressed, derive from the force of con- 
trast! For example : 

** Welcome, Icilius! welcome, friends ! 
Icilius, 

I did design to speak with you of feasting 

And merriment, but war is now the word ; 

One that unlovingly keeps time with 
mirth, 

Unless war’s own—when e’er the battle’s 
won, 

And safe carousing, comrades drink to 
victory.” 

** Didst thou but know, young man, 

How fondly I have watched her, since 
the day 
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Her mother died, and left me to a charge 

Of double duty bound — how she hath 
been 

My pondered thought by day, my dream 
by night, 

My prayer, my vow, 
praise, 

My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child! 

Thou wouldst not wonder that my drown. 
ing eye, 

And choking 
tongue, 

That tells thee she is thine.” 


my offering my 


5? 


utterance, upbraid my 


*“*T see the master cloud; 
one 

That lowers before, 
servience 

To the ascendant of the other—Jove 

With its own mischief break it, and 
disperse it, 

And that be all the ruin.” 


this ragged 


moves only in sub- 


**T never saw you look so like your 
mother 
In all my life. 
Virginia. You'll beadvised, dear father, 
Virginius. It was her soul—her soul, 
that play’d just then 
About the features of her child, 
them 
Into the likeness of her own. When first 
She placed thee in my arms—I recollect it 
As a thing of yesterday !—she wished, 
she said, 
That it had beenaman. JI answered her, 
It was the mother of a race of men, 
And paid her for thee with a kiss. 
lips 
Are cold now 
again, 
How they would clamour for thee !”’ 


and lit 


Her 


; could they but be warmed 


*« Justice will be defeated. 
Virginius. Who says that? 
He lies in the face of the gods ! 

immutable, 
Immaculate,and immortal! and thoughall 
The guilty globe should blaze, she will 
spring up 
Through the fire, and soar above the 
crackling pile, 
With not a downy feather ruffled by 
Its fierceness.”’ 


She is 


«* Will she come or not? 
I'll call myself! She will not dare !— 
O! when 
Did my Virginia dare ?—Virginia ! 
Is it a voice, or nothing answers me ? 
1 hear a sound so fine—there’s nothing 
lives 
’Twixt it and silence.” 


The last example is exquisitely fine. 
But it is not by detached passages that 
the merit of Virginius is to be esti- 
mated—it is a whole. So pure, so 
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simple in its construction, it is imme- 
diately intelligible on the stage in all 
its parts. It wants a little more intri- 
cacy of action, and elaboration of plot 
and diction, to satisfy us perfectly in the 
closet. The concluding incident of the 
urn is as beautiful as it is pathetic. 

As an acting play, Virginius suc- 
ceeds by the force of the situations. 
This secret of play-writing is well 
known to Mr. Knowles. Not what is 
said, but what is done, forms the one 
thing needful in dramatic production. 
To this add what graces you will of 
style and thought; but the latter will 
never do alone. All understand what 
they see ; not all what they hear. It 
is only for the sake of the spectacle 
and action that people go to the 
theatre at all. They go, emphatically, 
to see a play performed. What in 
epic poetry is given in long descrip- 
tion, here is presented as object of 
sight. This is the distinctive difference. 
Strange that it should be so little 
attended to ! 

Mr. Knowles performed a_ public 
service when he resolved, once for all, 
to eschew the manufacture of what his 
prologuist calls cast-iron lines.” He 
delivered himself over at once to the 
simple expression of feeling, as it welled 
from the fountain of an Irish heart, 
leaving it to find its own moulds and 
to form its own channel. This was Mr. 
Wordsworth’s advice to Mr. Heraud 
touching his sacred epics. ‘ You feel 
strongly; trust to those feelings, and 
your poem will take its shape and 
proportion, as a tree does, from the 
vital principle that actuates it. I do 
not think that great poems can be cast 
ina mould ; Homer's, the greatest of 
all, certainly was not. Trust, again I 
say, to yourself.” There is, on the 
part of Mr. Knowles, an evident trust- 
ing to himself, a manifest self-con- 
fidence, in the informal construction 
of the verse in Virginius. The poet 
abandons himself to his mood, and to 
the power of sympathy. There is no 
model of metrical arrangement, no 
taught steps; the man dances not in 
fetters, that he may be secure from 
error, but with all the grace, and energy, 
and liberty of untrammelled nature, 
like a savage of the wild in full glory, 
With all that elegant elasticity of limb, 
and those pliant movements, of which 
tne city deprives its native formalists, 
Who, that they may be more secure, 
have consented to be less free. 


Caius Gracchus. 
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So much for the Virginius: in the 
Caius Gracchus the poet was not so 
fortunate. Though the hero was power- 
fully performed by Macready, the play 
lived but a few nights. Yet there are 
fine scenes, very fine scenes, in Caius 
Gracchus. Having procured the ac- 
quittal of Vettius, he has become dan- 
gerous to the patricians. What is to 
be done with him? Why, make him 
Opimius’ Questor. Now it happens 
that his wife, Licinia, is altogether one 
of Knowles’ women,—a domestic mind, 
no lover of popularity; and her Caius 
has hitherto lived at home with her, 
retired —no brawler in the streets, as 
had been his brother. Were they not, 
ye gods! happy in each other ? 


‘* Licinia. I do not care for greatness : 
It is a thing lives too much out of doors ; 
*Tis any where but at home; you will 
not find it 

Once in a week, in its own house, 
at supper 

With the family. Knock any hour you 
choose, 

And ask for it ; nine times in ten, they'll 
send you 

To the senate, or the forum, or to such 

Or such a one’s, in quest ofit. “Tisa 
month 

Since Caius took a meal from home, and 
that 

Was with my brother. 
1 walk 

Along with him, if I choose ; or, if I stay 

Behind, it is a race ’twixt him and the 
time 

He promised to be back again, which is 
first ; 

And when he’s back, and the door shut 
on him, 

Consummate happy in my world within, 

I never think of any world without.” 


If he walks, 


These sprinklings are the gems (like 
dew-drops on the rose-bushes) of 
Knowles’ play-writing. But this state 
is not to last. 

Again. How is Licinia startled 
at Cornelia’s suggestion about Caius’ 
measures ! 


** Licinia. Measures! Hath he ‘ mea- 

sures!’ 
Cornelia. Hath he hands and feet? 

Hath he brains and heart? Is he 

Aman? What do you take him for? 
Have men 

No parts to play but lovers? 
are they 

Not citizens as well? 
crafts : 

Callings, professions? Women act their 
parts 


What! 


Have they not 
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When they do make their ordered houses 
know them. 

Men must be busy out of doors—must stir 

The city ; ; yea, make the great world aware 

That they are in it; for the mastery 

Of which they race, "and wrestle, and such 
feats 

Perform, the very skies in wonderment, 

Echoing back earth’s acclaim, cry out of 
them !” 


And anon it is known how that Vettius 
has been acquitted in consequence of 
Caius Gracchus having performed the 
part of public orator. Alas for Licinia! 
But Cornelia rejoices in her son, and 
hails him on his entrance. 

This is a graceful ending to the 
first act. In the second, C. Gracchus, 
having won fame in his questorship, 
returns and answers successfully the 
charges of Opimius, and is made 
tribune. The conclusion of the second 
act is too like that of the first. It is, 
however, quite clear to his enemies 
that they must get rid of him. Livius 
Drusus, the other tribune, is a ready 
instrument, and undertakes to make 
the senate popular at the expense of 
Caius Gracchus. He effects his pur- 
pose. We wish we had room to quote 
the scene in which Caius Gracchus 
pours out his indignation on him. 
And now the brother of Tiberius finds 
how false is popular favour. 

“Go! I have tilled a waste; and, with 
my sweat, 

Brought hope of fruitage forth— the 
superficial 

And heartless soil cannot sustain the 
shoot ; 

The first harsh wind that sweeps it 
leaves it bare ! 

Fool that I was to till it! Let them go! 

I loved them and I served them. Let 
them go !” 


And now his shield is lost, for he is 
no longer tribune; and his foes pro- 
ceed to » repeal his laws. The following 
scene is beautiful : 


* Carus Graccuvs’ House—CorneEtia 
and Licinta. 
Licin. You'll speak to him? 
Cor. I will. 
Licin. You'll urge him not 
To go? You would not throw 
richest gem 
Away, though you might give’t to one 
did know 
Its value, and did covet it ? 
Cor. I would not. 
Licin. Heiscoming. (Going.) Mother ! 
Cor. I have said, Licinia. 
[ Exit Licinta. 


your 
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Yes: there is a point where virtue stops, 
*Tis there 

Where she but loseslabour. Ha! but is 

Her labour ever lost? I can’t debate 

That question now —Nature won't let me, 
She’s 

Too strong, and I must play the humble 
part 

She sets me. 
child— 

He’s here! [ Retires, 

EnterCa1us Graccuvs, without perceiving 

his Mother. 


C. Gracchus. I'll wrestle with him for 
at least 
This throw. My laws! 
my laws! 
O, insolence of tyranny! Well, well! 
We are not so weak as let him. Were 
he twice 
The consul, he shall not lay hands on 
them ; 
Yea, though our blood —— 
Cor. (advancing calmly.) Caius, a word 
with you. 
There’s Fulvius Flaccus waiting at the 
door, 
With a whole crowd of citizens. Is it you 
They want? 
C. Grac. It is. 
Cor. ’Tis best, son, to deal frankly 
With your mother, What’s on foot? 
No matter! Hear me. 
I do not like that Flaccus. He’s a man 
Hath more ambition than integrity, 
And zeal than wisdom, Is he of your 
party ? 
C. Grac. He is. 
Cor. The sooner that you break with 
him 
The better. 
come. 
C. Grac. My word’s already pledged 
to go with him 
To the forum. 
Cor. On what errand, Caius Gracchus? 
Is it about your laws they would annul? 
Mind, Caius, you're no longer tribune. 
C. Grac. Fear not: 
I shall be prudent. [Going. 
Cor, (stopping him.) Stop, Caius! 
[ Takes his hand. 
I can almost think you still 
The boy did con his lessons on my knee, 
And I could rule, in all a little moods, 
With but a look. Ay, Caius, buta look 
Of your mother’s made you calm as sul- 
shine in 
Your biggest storm! 
you, Caius! 
Caius, I would not lose you! 
The forum! 
C. Grace. Mother ! is it you? 
Cor. Ay, son! 
It is your mother, feels that she is all 
The mother, whatsoe’er she seems. 
would 


Had he not a wife and 


What! abrogate 


Send him word you cannot 


I would not lose 


Go not to 
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Be left ason, my Caius! Go not to 
The forum ! 
C. Grac. Wherefore, mother ? 
is there 


That I should fear ? 


Cor. Your brother’s blood, my son ! 
Do I not know you, Caius? Can I not 
read you, 
Without your tongue to help me? Does 
not his blood 
Cry for revenge? and is your ear unapt 
To hear it? Caius, that dear brother’s 
death ’s 
The life of all thy acts! 
plead 
For Vettius — asked the tribuneship — 
revived 
Tiberius’ laws—defied the senate—made 
thee 
Like a god to Rome, dealing out fate — 
and, now 
Thou art no longer armed with thy great 
office, 
Would lead thee forth to sacrifice. 
son, 
Go not to the forum! 
cause. 
Why should you go, my Caius? To 
defend 
Your laws from abrogation ? 
them 
For whom you made those laws—the 
fickle people 
Did lend a hand to pull you from your 
seat, 
And raise up them they shake at! Thou 
art single ! 
Thou hast no seconds! 
struggle ! 
So sunk are all, the heart of public virtue 
Has not the blood to make it beat again ! 
C. Grac. And should I therefore sink 
with the base times? 
What, mother, what? Are the gods also 
base ? 
Is virtue base ? 
manhood 
A thing contemptible, and not to be 
Maintained?) Remember you Messina, 
mother ? 
Once from its promontory we beheld 
A galley in a storm ; and, as the bark 
Approached the fatal shore, could well 
discern 
The features of the crew with horror all 
Aghast, save one. Alone he strove to 
guide 
The prow, erect amidst the horrid war 
Of winds and waters raging. With one 
hand 
He ruled the hopeless helm—the other 
strained 
The fragment ofa shivered sail—his brow 
The while bent proudly on the scowling 
surge, 
At which he scowled again, The vessel 
struck ! 


What 


’Twas that did 


My 


’Tis a worthless 


Think of 


’Tis a hopeless 


Is honour sunk? Is 
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One man alone bestrode the wave, and 
rode 
The foaming courser safe! 
the same ! — 
You clasped your Caius in your arms, 
and cried, 
‘ Look, look, my son! the brave man 
ne’er despairs ; 
And lives where cowards die!’ 
but make 
Due profit of your lessons. 
Cor. Caius! Caius! 
C. Grac. Mother! I—— 
Cor. My son! 
C.Grac. Well, I'll not go. [Sits down. 
I will be ruled by you, 
If you please ; let men say what they list 
of me. 
I care not if they whisper as I pass, 
And point, and smile, and say to one 
another, 
‘ Lo, the bold tribune, Gracchus ! 
the man 
Did lord it o’er the senate !’ 
to me? 
I know Iam your sor, and would ap- 
prove it, 
If I might. But since you will not have 
it so, 
T’llstay from the forum, mother; I’llnot go 
To the forum. 


Cor. Know the people you did promise 
To go? 
C. Grac. Are they not here with Ful- 
vius Flaccus, 
Expecting me? But let them go with 
him ; 
He’llspeak for them. He'll be their friend. 
He” ll dare 
Oppose the senate. 
laws 
If he can. 
speak 
For liberty, he’ll do it! 
mother, 
Send Lucius to them. 
not go 
Abroad to-day. 
Cor. You must go to the forum! You 
must. 
C. Grac. Not, if you will it not. 
Cor. I neither will, 
Nor will it not. 
C. Grac. Unless you bid me go, 
They go without me. 
Cor. Why, I think, as it is, 
You cannot help but go. I know not 
what's 
The matter—but I’ve dark forebodings, 
Caius. 
What will be left me, should I lose thee, 
son? 
C. Grac. My Monument! 
Cor. Go to the forum! go! 
You are Cornelia’s son ! 
C. Grac. My only use 
Of life’s to prove it! 


*Twas he, 


I would 


Lo, 
What is’t 


He'll preserve my 
If there’s no other man to 
Pray you, 
Tell them I'll 
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Cor. Go! go! go! my Caius! 

[ Embrace and exeunt.” 

The following scenes of this act (the 
fourth) are stirring and effective ; the 
last is pathetic and beautiful. Licinia 
has fallen asleep. In, from his hard 
day’s work of debate, and tumult, and 
civil bloodshed, comes Caius Gracchus. 
And he watches her sleeping — medi- 
tates and soliloquises. At length she 
wakes, and tells him a fearful dream. 
And the to-morrow is the birth-day of 
their boy, and their own wedding-day 
to boot. All this gives rise to senti- 
ment, and passion, and tenderness. 
Why was the scene omitted in repre- 
sentation? The last act is unequal, 
and fails, indeed, to do justice to the 
capability of the subject. 

The conduct of this piece suggests 
comparison with Shakespeare’s Corio- 
lanus, and, in fact, has some parallel 
scenes ; but falls lamentably short in 
grandeur of effect. Why is this? Is 
it the author’s fault? Not altogether. 
Let us hear how Hazlitt writes of 
Coriolanus ; and we willingly dwell on 
this, from the recent admirable revival 
of the character in the person, no less 
than in the acting, of Vandenhoff. 

“ Shakespeare,” says Hazlitt, “ has 
in this play shewn himself well versed 
in history and state affairs. Coriolenus 
is a storehouse of political common- 
places. Any one who studies it may 
save himself the trouble of reading 
Burke’s Reflections, or Paine’s Rights 
of Man, or the debates in both houses 
of parliament since the French Revo- 
tion, or our own. The arguments for 
and against aristocracy, or democracy, 
on the privileges of the few and the 
claims of the many, on liberty and 
slavery, power and the abuse of it, 
peace and war, are here very ably 
handled, with the spirit of a poet, 
and the acuteness of a philosopher. 
Shakespeare himself seems to have had 
a leaning to the arbitrary side of the 
question— perhaps from some feeling 
of contempt for his own origin; and 
to have spared no occasion of baiting 
the rabble. What he says of them is 
very true: what he says of their betters 
is also very true, though he dwells less 
upon it. The cause of the people is 
indeed but ill calculated as a subject 
for poetry: it admits of rhetoric, which 
goes into argument and explanation ; 
but it presents no immediate or dis- 
tinct images to the mind, ‘ no jutting 
frieze, buttress, or coigue of vantage,” 
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for poetry ‘ to make its pendant bed 
and procreant cradle in.’ The language 
of poetry naturally falls in with the 
language of power. The imagination is 
an exaggerating and exclusive faculty ; 
it takes from one thing to add to another; 
it accumulates circumstances together, 
to give the greatest possible effect to a 
favourite object. The understanding 
is a dividing and measuring faculty : it 
judges of things, not according to their 
immediate impression on the mind, 
but according to their relations to one 
another. The one is a monopolising 
faculty, which seeks the greatest quan- 
tity of present excitement by inequality 
and disproportion ; the other is a distri- 
butive faculty, which seeks the greatest 
quantity of ultimate good by justice 
and proportion. The one is an aristo- 
cratical, the other a republican faculty, 
The principle of poetry is a very anti- 
levelling principle. It aims at effect, 
it exists by contrast, it admits of no 
medium. It is every thing by excess. 
It rises above the ordinary standard of 
sufferings and crimes. It presents an 
imposing appearance. It shews its 
head turretted, crowned, and crested. 
Its front is gilt and blood-stained. 
Before it ‘ it carries noise, and behind 
it it leaves tears.’ It has its altars and 
its victims, sacrifices, human sacrifices. 
Kings, priests, nobles, are its train- 
bearers ; tyrants and slaves its execu- 
tioners —‘ Carnage is its daughter!’ 
Poetry is right royal. It puts the 
individual for the species, the one 
above the infinite many, might before 
right. A lion hunting a flock of sheep, 
or a herd of wild asses, is a more 
poetical object than they; and we 
even take part with the lordly beast, 
because our vanity, or some other feel- 
ing, makes us disposed to place our- 
selves in the situation of the strongest 
party.” With much more in the same 
key, and to the same tune. 

Now all this, though blamably de- 
mocratic in its tone, is in the spirit of 
true criticism. Poetry is right royal 
and aristocratic; and every true poet 
has owned the genius of majesty, and 
teemed with noble aspirations. On 
subjects of another cast, she runs 
counter to her sympathies, and offends 
correct taste—- taste that, in all its ana- 
logies, corresponds with the genius it 
admires. Poetry, dealing with a de- 
mocratic theme, inverts the order and 
purpose of her vocation, which is by 
symbols of greatness to win the mind 
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to greatness: she throws down the 
ladder by which what is angelic in 
the soul may ascend. Herein is the 
secret of the failure of Caius Gracchus. 
The Virginius, of course, had the same 
defect in the subject; but there were 
redeeming circumstances, which made 
the Roman father the most aristocra- 
tical of all the persons in the play. 
In spite of the individual (Appius), the 
order remainsintact. In Caius Gracchus 
all this is changed. War is declared 
against the very idea of an aristocracy ; 
and in favour of whom? A mere herd 
of men, who, by the shewing of the 
very hero of the play, are worthless, 
most worthless. Ponder on this, reader ! 
and judge whether we have not detected 
the plague-spot which in this instance 
made some of the noblest efforts of 
tragedy put on mortality and prema- 
turely die ? 

Mr. Knowles, however, evidently has 
a sympathy for this class of subjects, 
and so far forth falls short of the proper 
stature of a Poet; and this is none 
other than the full measure of a Man. 
Rightly has Hazlitt opined an opposite 
tendency to the capacious aud woild- 
comprehending Shakespeare! It wasthe 
same sympathy, doubtless, that directed 
Knowles to William Tell for his next 
argument. But there is a difference in 
this story which makes it fit enough for 
tragic—for poetic developement. Tell 
was not placed in circumstances which 
made him fight against the Idea of 
Aristocracy in the abstract, but rather 
in his own person evinces the capacity 
and the desires which tend upwards, 
and are the seeds, and germs, and 
symptoms of noble nature and name. 
He stands for the independence of his 
country against a foreign oppressor, 
not against a rank and order in the 
state. He is, therefore, in a legitimate 
position, and may make good his cause 
in the face of the assembled world. 

Mr. Knowles has dealt with this 
subject differently from Schiller. He 
has been more solicitous of the poetic 
than the real. He has not conceived 
the ambition of depicting the Four 
Cantons, though at the expense of the 
unity of the plot, having a higher end 
in view—such as animated the German 
poet. Ile suffers not his peasants to 
Wear their native plainness, but they 
must speak sentiment and talk love, 
Whether married or single. lis hero 
Must apostrophise clouds and rocks, 
and boast of free’om and talk politics, 
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regardless of the fact that to a mountain 
people rocks and clouds are things fa- 
miliar, and excite no wonderment, no 
passionate appeals. It is only the 
wandering amateur that overflows with 
fine words and flowing sentences: the 
native wears the feeling in his soul, 
almost unconsciously, and always in- 
effably. It is like a self-evident truth, 
that to him would seem to lose by 
expression — nay, become nonsense. 
Knowles’s treatment is, in all these 
respects, the mere antipodes of the 
philosophic Schiller. Yet is the play 
a meritorious production, though not 
an extraordinary one, like the Ger- 
man’s, and deserved the success and 
the favour which it found. It has no 
scene comparable to “ the hollow way 
at Kiissnacht,” but it has some of great 
simplicity and natural beauty. The 
episode of Michael, Jagheli, Anneli, 
and Agnes, is conceived in the spirit 
of our elder dramatists, and executed 
with almost equal vigour. 

Our first introduction to Tell is 
abrupt and striking: 


‘« Enter Gester’s Archers, escorting some 
Swiss Peasants, prisoners ; they cross the 
Stage, and enter the Porch of the Castle. 
Text, at a short distance following them, 
comes down the front. 


Tell (to Micnaet, who is looking after 
them as they enter the porch). Do you 
know them ? 

Mic. No. 

Tell, Nor I, thank Heaven ! 
like you that? 

Mic. What? 

Tell. That. 

Mic. I like it not. 

Tell. It might as well be you or I, 

Mic. It might. 

Teli. Do you live in Altorf? 

Mic. Yes. 

Tell. How go they on 
In Altorf? 

Mic. As you see. What was a sight 
A month ago, hath not the wonder now 
To draw them ’cross the threshold ! 

Tell. Wouid you like 

Mic. What would’st thou say to me? 

Tell. No matter, friend. 

Something so slight, that in the thinking 
on ’t 

’Twas gone. The field of Grutli, Tell! 
— the hour’s 

Athand. The spirits are expecting thee, 

Shall bring thy country back the times 
again 

She'd wonder this to see! 

Mic. Stay, friend, a word. 
If of my mind thou haply art, and think’st, 

ii 


How 


[ Going. 
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When fortune will not make us theme of 
mirth, 
Ourselves may take the task in hand——- 
Tell. For what? 
Good day ! [ Evit hastily. 
Mic. Acquaintance briefly broke as 


made !” 


His next appearance is profaned 
with the mere commonplaces of poetic 
apostrophising. He appears as a con- 
spirer with others against the tyrant, 
whose next aggression, it is decreed by 
them and him, shall be his last. The 
scene that commences the second act, 
between his wife, Emma, and their son, 
Albert, is passing lovely. Then Tell 
himself enters, and delights to instruct 
the boy. 


“‘ Tell. You’re not steady. I perceived 
You wavered now. Stand firm! let every 
limb 
Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor’s statue on the 
gate 
Of Altorf, that looks life, yet neither 
breathes 
Nor stirs. (Atserr shoots.) That’s better. 
Emma. William! William! O! 
To be the parents of a boy like that! 
Why speak you not, and wherefore do 
ye sigh? 
What’s in your heart to keep the trans- 
port out 
That fills up mine, when looking on our 
child, 
Till it o’erflows mine eye ? 
[Atzerr shoots. 
Tell. You've miss’d again ! 
Dost see the mark? Rivet your eye to it! 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would, 
Could you but send it there. 
Emma. Why, William, don't 
You answer me? [AvBeErt shoots. 
Tell. Again! How would you fare, 
Suppose a wolf should cross your path, 
and you 
Alone, with but your bow, and only time 
To fix a single arrow? ’T would not do 
To miss the wolf! You said, the other 
day, 
Were you a man you'd not let Gesler 
live — 
’Twas easy to say that. 
now, 
Your life or his depended on that shot: 
Take care!—that’s Gesler! Now for 
liberty ! 
Right to the tyrant’s heart! (Avrerr 
shoots.) Well done, my boy !” 


Suppose you, 


After some further conversation, old 
Melctal is led in, having been lately 
blinded by order of Gesler. This is 
the fatal aggression. How Tell shakes 
with indignation! And now he has 
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heard all the tale -— how that for even 
his son’s life old Melctal had met this 
outrage : 


“ Tell, Say no more ! 
His life cost you your eyes. 
a pair 
Of eyes; but not your eyes, old man, 
No, no; 
He would have given it ten times over for 
But one of them. But one? But fora 
hair 
O’ the lash! My bow and quiver! He 
was by? 
Old M. He was by. 
Tell. More arrows for my quiver. 
And looking on? 
Old M. And looking on. 
Tell (putting the arrows into his quiver), 
*Twill do— 
He would dine after that, and say a grace, 
Good Heavens! to tear a man’s eyes out, 
and then 
Thank God! My staff! 
wine, too. How 
The man could look at it, and drink it 
off, 
And not grow sick at the colour on’t! 
Enough ; 
Put by the rest. (To Emma, who has 
brought him a bundle of arrows,) 
I'll grow more calm, 
My flask—I want it filled ; and put pro- 
vision 
Into my pouch.” 


’Tis worth 


He'll have his 


This is what it ought to be. And 
he takes his boy Albert with him; they 
go a mile on the way together, and 
then the boy is despatched with Tell’s 
dagger to Erni, who is on Mount 
Faigel. The time is come for ven- 
geance! On returning from his er- 
rand, the boy meets Gesler himself, 
who has lost his way in the mist upon 
the mountains, and, not knowing him, 
guides him to Altorf. The tyrant, un- 
mindful of his services, no sooner ar- 
rives in safety than he seizes upon the 
boy, for the purpose of compelling him 
to declare his father’s name; which he 
courageously refuses. It is to find the 
father that he resorts to the well-known 
expedient of the cap. It succeeds, 
and Tell is confronted with Gesler. 
The scene that follows is, perhaps, the 
best that Knowles ever wrote ; but all 
the scenes in William Tell are so tong 
that they cannot be extracted in extenso, 
and to mutilate them would be sacti- 
lege. At length the boy Albert 1s 
brought forward, and, without signal, 
but as if by sympathy as certain as 
concert, performs the desire of his fa- 
ther by refusing to recognise him. But 
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at last it is impossible not to acknow- 
ledge the relationship, and the father 
is doomed to shoot the apple from the 
son’s head as the condition of pardon 
for both. Having effected the terrible 
feat, Gesler, discovering that another 
arrow had been concealed under his 
cloak, demands its purpose. Tell 
replies : 
“To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy! 

Ges. My guards, secure him! 

Tell. Tyrant! every hill shall blaze 
With vengeance. 

Ges. Slaves, obey me! 

Tell. Liberty 
Shall at thy downfall shout from every 

peak ! 
Ges. Away with him! 
[Guards seize him. 
Tell. My country shall be free !” 


And so concludes the fourth act. 
With the recollection of Schiller in our 
minds, we cannot be satisfied with 
Knowles’s fifth act (with which him- 
self, we believe, is discontent, and 
made endeavour at amendment); and 
shall therefore say about it nothing. 
Knowles is not famous for fifth acts ; 
and therein, indeed, it is difticult for 
the best to succeed. It is a task that 
requires as much time and pains as all 
the rest of a play together ; yet we 
are afraid it is one that is prosecuted 
with impatience and dismissed in a 
hurry. “ Let this be reformed alto- 
gether.” 

More pains evidently, notwithstand- 
ing, were taken with Caius Gracchus 
and William Tell than had been ex- 
pended on the Virginius. That sub- 
ject, indeed, was conceived and exe- 
cuted in a few weeks, and should only 
be considered as a rough sketch; 
which, meeting with public approba- 
tion, it was not prudent to retouch. 
The blank verse in these two subse- 
_= plays is better composed, and in 

Villiam Tell has nearly acquired all 
the fixedness that is desirable for dra- 
matic purposes. But another power 
was also fully manifested, of which 
indications only had been given in the 
preceding productions. Comic scenes 
occur in Virginius and Cuius Gracchus, 
but only as exhibiting the coarse hu- 
mour of the populace in the streets. 
In William Tell, the underplot is al- 
together of the comic sort, and is sub- 
Sidiary to the developement of character 
and incident. It is completely suc- 
cessful, and is more perfect in its kind 
than the tragic portions of the play. 
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The comic dialogue, also, is in blank 
verse, and shews a power, therefore, 
over that form of composition which 
is enjoyed but by few. Mr. Knowles, 


- therefore, seems to have determined to 


execute an entirely comic subject, after 
the model of the love-episode, or 
underplot, in William Tell. 

Mr. Knowles’s next efforts, however, 
met with impediment: the Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bethnal Green was con- 
demned — decidedly condemned, we 
believe, uproariously, on the first night 
of performance. A second appeal, if 
we recollect aright, was made, but in 
vain. 

An event of this sort brings, of 
course, other inconveniences as its ac- 
companiments, or its consequences ; 
and these were, probably, not unfelt 
by the poet. His friends were, of 
course, indignant ; but the public 
would not be remonstrated with: and, 
in the subsequent alteration and re- 
duction into three acts of the play, 
under the title of the Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green, the author himself ac- 
knowledges, by way of preface, that it 
was “not entitled to much success ;” 
adding, however, “nor yet to utter 
condemnation.” 

The drama, as we now have it, pre- 
sents the same improvement in lim 
and versification which distinguished 
the William Tell. The piece, in fact, 
is cast in a thoroughly poetical mould. 
The influence of the old ballad is, as 
it were, the spirit of it; the argument 
is that of a metrical romance. Love 
has been potent ere now in humbling 
gods and men, and Lord Wilford is 
cast into the vale of humility, not only 
from the dignities of rank but the arro- 
gance of philosophy, by rule of which 
he would love. He is taught by the 
blind archer some wholesome truths : 


** Thou shalt be smit 
In the twinkling of an eye! infected by 
A touch ! —this minute sound as moun- 
tain health, 
And helpless next, as bedrid tenant of 
An hospital.” 
** To such conclusion ever comes his 
work 
Who'd make philosophy the rule of love. 
Love knows no rule, and never rule 
knows less 
Than when obedience we'd exact from it. 
’Tis an uncertain and a froward guest ; 
Comes to us when it lists ; abides as long 
As pleases it ; and its own humour takes, 
Whatever may be ours. You'd go in 
quest on't, 
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And lo! ’tis with you before setting out; 

You'd lay down terms for its sojourning 
with you, 

And here it is on its own terms at home ; 

You'd fain be rid on’t, and ’tis fain to 
stay ; 

You'd thrust it out of doors, and only 
find 

The threshold’s not your own, the mo- 
ment love 

Sets foot within it.” 


This is very superior writing. The 
scene that follows between old and 
young Small is a masterpiece of its 
kind. The admonition with which 
the father sends his prodigal son away 
with his portion is very pathetic : 

“« Here, have thy wish ; 
Thou'lt find no niggard hand has filled 
that purse. 
I give it thee to feed thy wantonness ; 
But, e’en for that, l’d have thee chary 
on’t. 
There’s not a piece in it but is made up 
Of grains of fractions, every one of which 
Was slowly gathered by thy father’s thrift, 
And hoarded by his abstinence. It holds 
How many minutes torn from needful sleep ! 
How many customary wants denied ! 
How many throbs of doubting, sighs of care, 
Laid out for nothing in thy waywardness! 
But take it with a blessing.—Fare thee 
well !” 


The way in which Strap informs 
Albert of his daughter's abduction is 
equally fine: 

** Alb. Is it not honest Master Strap ? 

Strap. The same, 

Master of cobbling, as thy shoes do shew, 

Which seek his lapstone old, and leave 
it new. 

But to the matter, as they say. 

Alb. What ist? 
Strap. Why, this it is—a truth as old 

as time — 

Grief hath this soother, ’tis not solitary, 

But, if ‘twill look for’t, finds its fellow 
grief. 

So does the wise man teach. 
know’st | lost 

My daughter, Sunday-week; she did 
not die: 

Romances drove the giddy vixen mad, 

And she eloped from me. For loss of her 

I have ne’er been sober since. No com- 
forter 

Like ale — save sack ; but sack’s for rich 
men’s cares. 

—Your friends ! says one, ‘It might have 
fallen out worse ;’ 

One, that it might be evil sent for good ; 

One, that the plague itself will have an 
end ; 

And some did pity ; some did scold ; and 


m 
some 


Thou 
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Did try to laugh me out of sorrowing. 
As twenty ways there were to mend a 
shoe 
Besides the soling, heeling, welting on’t, 
Alb. But what is this to us? 
Strap. Philosophy ! 
If not philosophy, a moral, then ; 
And if not that, why then a hint, that 
thou 
Hast lost thy daughter, just as I have 
mine.” 


He then relates how that same gal- 
lant, with the aid of certain followers, 
“ flushed swaggerers,” had carried her 
off in the street. That gallant turns 
out to be Lord Thomas Willoughby. 
Bess, however, had escaped from his 
lawless hands, but on reaching her 
parent's roof found it deserted; for 
the old blind beggar had gone forth to 
meet the queen, then on a progress to 
Norwich, at Temple Bar; where, pre- 
senting his complaint, he was com- 
manded to follow in the train of her 
majesty, who had determined to grant 
redress. Bess finds a home at the 
Queen’s Arms, at Rumford, and serves 
in the capacity of barmaid. Some 
pretty scenes occur here between her 
and the hostess; prettier still when she 
sees, for the second time, Lord Wil- 
ford, whom she had loved, as he her, 
at first sight. 


“ Bess (drawing her father’s picture from 
her bosom). How like! how like! 
how very, very like! 

There only wants a smile upon the lip— 

I think the lip more sweet the smile away. 

Fie! ’tis my father’s lip! My father, 
then, 

As often I have heard my mother say, 

Just new had won my mother’s love; I 
ween 

My mother then smiled too. Who ought 
to smile, 

If not the maid that’s woo'd by him she’d 
wed? 

Her Bess will never wed! 

Belmont. A sigh! Be sure 

The fawn is struck. 

Bess, Just now I felt at home, 

And now I feel a thousand miles from 
home ! 

Things strange before are now still 
stranger grown, 

And he most strange of all — the furthest 
off, 

The least expected ever to be near— 

The sight of whom brought home so near 
to Bess! 

What's Bess’s home to him? 
the door, 

And would not know she dwelt there! 


If he did, 


He’d pass 
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Would neverthank the latch tolet himin! 

He has a house, and friends that love him 
there— 

Friends that he loves. Poor Bess is far 
from home, 

Was never further—never half so far.” 


Old Small’s concern, when he is de- 
luded into the belief that his scape- 
grace son is about to be hanged for 
taking the wall of a lord, is even af- 
fecting. But we must pass over to 
Lord Wilford : 

“ Love plies the rack on which itself 
doth lie ! 

Tell it of solace, and twill talk of pain, 

Which to augment its piteous profit ‘tis ! 

So far unlike, love’s merchant is to him 

That trades for pelf. He hears his ven- 
ture’s sunk, 

And cries, ‘ tis gone !’—tries to forget 
his loss — 

Hoists up fresh hope, and launches other 
freight. 

No other freight for him that trades in 
love ! 

His venture haply foundered—no new 
hope! 

His dreamy day of speculation’s done! 

His breast hath room for nothing, but the 
thought 

How many fathom deep his hope doth 
lie! 

He has no use for life, except to make 

Its cheek a feast for comfortless despair ; 

Nor ever smiles again, except to see 

How fast it wastes away.” 


The wooing, too, with all its perils 
and escapes, is delicately portrayed. 
Saith the hostess of the Queen’s Arms 
to Bess : 

“ Sweet Bess, hadst e’er thy fortune read 
to thee ? 

Shew me thy hand. How white a thing 
itis! 

What's here ? Here’s line, and line, and 
ne er a cross— 

A lucky hand! Look? Saw you e’er 
the like? 

Methinks this hand betoken should a 
maid 

Not like to wed—for wedlock’s still, you 
know, 

The cross of womankind. She'll never 
wed ! 

You think she will, I see, and doubt my 
skill? 

Then try your own, and read the hand 
yourself, 

Wilford. This precious hand,—had I 

the skill to read, 

Great as the will, and fortune it foretold, 

Past what could e’er be mine,—I'd wish 
it well ! 

Though what its hope did build, of mine 
were wreck, 
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If adverse was its promise — lucklessness 
Through life, unpurchased foes, unstable 
friends, 

Afflictions, beggary in all—but love— 

And I the one to keep thee rich in that! 

’Fore hands with fortune’s pledges fair 
o’erwrit, 

I'd covet thine, and, for that only gift, 

Compound for all beside. Didst press 
my hand? 

Thou didst! thou didst! Deny it not, 
while stands 

That glaring witness on thy modest cheek, 

To back my tongue! I’faith, love’s day 
doth come, 

And that’s the dawn, or never yet did 
beam 

His golden sun on earth! and I to be 

Its harbinger to her! Come, let us seek 

Thy parents. Rich enough are they for 
me, 

Whose blessing leaves me not a wish to 
bless !” 


The dénouement is defective and im- 
probable in some particulars. The 
winding up ofa play or novel is, we 
repeat, about the most difficult part of 
the business. Mr. Knowles has little 
genius for intricacy of plot or invention 
of incident. When left to himself, as 
in the last act of Virginius, he produces 
something prerogative indeed, but 
scarcely safe as a subject for scientific 
induction or legitimate art. He is 
skilful rather in the phenomena than 
the laws of emotion. It is not with his 
hands or by his head that his plays are 
written, so much as with his heart; 
this he sets throbbing, and the words 
that are found upon his pages form but 
the register of its beats—by means of 
which we are enabled to count the time 
of its pulsation. It is you who must 
discover the principle by which the 
appearances before you are regulated ; 
and sometimes you will be dissatisfied 
with what you find. What is proper 
to the individual poet is not always to 
the character; or, rather, the character 
possesses attributes beyond those with 
which he is endowed. He who would 
write a heroic poem ought to be himself 
ahero. Shakespeare appears equal to 
his most endowed characters. Itis not 
always so with Knowles. Our ideas of 
Virginius and Caius Gracchus contain 
something more than what we find in 
his plays baptised with their names. 
We think not of them simply as fa- 
thers, sons, or brothers,—the Roman 
supervenes in our imagination. Yet 
Knowles appears not to have left this 
additament untouched by design, — on 
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the contrary, he seems to have done all 
he could. Unlike Milton, he has not 
“ checked his thunder in mid-volley.” 
Unlike Shakespeare, we detect not in 
him that secret irony which manifests 
in the poet a conscious superiority 
over the emotion excited in the reader, 
—the emotion being but an instrument 
in the hands of the artist to effect cer- 
tain purposes of his, and not a master 
over him, using the individual merely 
as a channel of a spiritual influence, 
whereto he gives utterance in a tongue 
unknown. 

Whatever may have been the merits 
or demerits of The Beggar’s Daughter 
of Bethnal Green, we are indebted to 
its failure for the existence of The 
Hunchback. The generous editor of 
the Atlas newspaper had stood up for 
the poet like a true critic as he is, and 
his advocacy preserved the life in the 
soul of Genius. Good luck to him 
and his, therefore! Mr. Macready, 
to whom Mr. Knowles was indebted 
for the production of his first play on 
the London boards, naturally felt much 
interest in the poet’s fortunes; and, it 
seems, was angry with him for again 
attempting a walk in which he had 
once failed. He even took a journey 
to Glasgow to expostulate with the man 
of verse; but, on hearing the first act 
read, was so much pleased with it that 
he counselled him to proceed. No per- 
son has more judgment (we may safely 
aver so much) than Macready in these 
matters. It was not, however, until 
the latter end of the summer of 1831 
that Knowles had leisure to proceed 
with the work. ‘ I”—he thus puts on 
record the fact—* I recommenced it in 
the pleasant walks about Birmingham, 
and completed it on the sands of New- 
haven—-my roomy study,—where, at 
the same time, I remodelled Alfred. I 
brought both plays up to town with me 
in April last.” 

It is not our intention to recur to 
Alfred: the taint of democracy which 
we have already mentioned was a very 
canker at the core in this play—where 
it had no- business at all; and so vul- 
garised the subject that it stunk in the 
nostrils, being as good as dead from 
the very first conception. In the mean 
time, The Hunchback was tossed back- 
wards and forwards between the two 
houses; and at last came out at Co- 
vent Garden on Thursday the 5th of 
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April, 1832. We were among the 
first to hail its appearance.* 

The riches of nature are inexhausti- 
ble, and we (the writer of the present 
paper) would not confine her to two 
varieties in any of her manifestations ; 
much less would we dare to impose 
limits on the prerogative mind. Not 
on shape and form, no more than on 
strength or weakness of the nervous 
system, need the character and con- 
duct of an individual be dependent. 
Without malice may exist a disre- 
gard of the world’s opinion on bodily 
accidents. We know it to be the fact 
in real life, where no consciousness of 
defect induces diffidence, the mind 
feeling its equality in its own world, 
and fellowship with the noblest. Such 
a person is Master Walter. Its differ- 
ence from all other delineations attests 
its originality ; its correspondence with 
our experience attests its truth. Thus 
it is that Genius works like Nature,— 
for it is Nature—rather the spirit of 
Nature—or, at least, the Indifference of 
the two, as forming the animated link 
of relation or identity in the great act 
of that perpetual genesis which, know- 
ing no beginning, is present in all be- 
ginnings, and coeval with eternity. 

This vein is, however, of too abstract 
a quality for a continuance. So let us 
now again walk the vale of Humility, 
hand in hand with old Father Time 
(who was always lame of one foot, al- 
beit he could run, or hop, or rather fly, 
confoundedly fast ‘on occasions with 
the other), and his now everlasting co- 
mate, that hunchback, Master Walter. 


‘* Walter. I pray you, now, 

How did you learn my name? 
I not right? 

Was’t not my comely hunch that taught 
it you? 

Clifford. I own it. 

Walter. Right, I know it; you tell 

truth. 
I like you for ’t. 

Clifford. But when I heard it said 
That Master Walter was a worthy man, 
Whose word would pass on Change soon 

as his bond,— 
A liberal man —for schemes of public 
good ‘ 
That sets down tens where others units 
write,— 
A charitable man—the good he does, 
That’s told of, not the half: I never more 
Could see the hunch on Master Walters 
back.” 


Guess’d 


* See our May Number for 1852, vol. v. p. 443. 
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The hunchback of our acquaintance 
is one ofthe most honest and generous 
of men. He has certainly a pecu- 
liarity of disposition, an excessive ten- 
dency to be witty, keeping up a run- 
ning fire of puns that are perpetually 
going off like squibs and crackers. It 
is as dangerous to talk in his presence 
as it is to walk the streets on the fifth 
of November. There is also a merry 
humour in Master Walter; but it is an 
under-current, and is rather shewn in 
his faculty of secretiveness, which en- 
ables him to remain incognito through- 
out the play. The scene in which he 
meets with Clifford, immediately after 
the misfortune of the latter, for the pur- 

se of upbraiding him with his con- 
duct towards his ward, Julia, shews 
him in an interesting light. 

The disparagement which he directs 
Modus and Helen to cast upon the 
bankrupt Clifford calls out the charac- 
terof Julia with great effect and beauty. 
Howenergetically,too, he himself enacts 
the part of a detractor ! 

But we must hasten on to witness 
both the guardian and his ward in the 
Earl of Rochdale’s banquetting-room, 
the riches of which the Hunchback is 
shewing to Julia, as to their future 
mistress. We would quote it if we 
might, were it only because in the re- 
presentation it is much curtailed, and 
somewhat injured in consequence. 

But the trial is too much. The 
agony into which Julia is thrown by 
the approaching nuptials with a man 
she never loved — nuptials which will 
place between her and the man she 
really loves, miles, leagues, nay, 
“oceans with barriers of constant tem- 
pests, such as mariners durst not tempt” 
—the agony, we say, drives her almost 
to the very verge of madness. Thus 
she conjures her guardian :— 


“ Shew me some way to’scape these nup- 


tials! Do it! 
Some opening for avoidance or escape,— 
Or to thy charge I’ll lay a broken heart ! 
It may be, broken vows and blasted 
honour, 
Or else a mind distraught! * ® 
® * * The strait 
I'm fallen into my patience cannot bear! 
It frights my reason—warps my sense of 
virtue ! 
Religion !—changes me into a thing 
1look at with abhorring.  * - 
” ° ® If this contract 
Thou hold'st me to—abide thou the 
result ! 
Answer to Heaven for what J suffer—act! 
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Prepare thyself for such calamity 

To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 

Have linked them with me, as no past 
mishap, 

However rare, and marvellously sad, 

Can parallel ! + . ° 

ae Devise some speedy means 
To cheat the altar of its victim! Do it! 
Nor leave the task to me!” 

Public opinion has so decidedly 
pronounced in favour of this poetic 
drama, that it is altogether a work of 
supererogation to criticise it. Criticism 
is, in this instance, only valuable for 
shewing the status of the poet’s mind. 
Here is its sphere detected, circum- 
scribed; within this circle his genius 
finds ample room for action, and not 
too much. He nearly fills it from 
centre to circumference, and we, there- 
fore, feel correspondently satisfied with 
the work. We have not to complain 
of ugly gaps and chasms; we recog- 
nise no weariness, or want of stature, 
or filling out. The alderman’s chair 
is not too big for the alderman; and 
we are content, though an indenture in 
the table has not been needed, to make 
space for a protuberant abdomen. He 
occupies the seat of honour at least 
respectably, and, for the rest, does the 
requisite duties more gracefully than a 
more unwieldy personage. Here, then, 
let Mr. Knowles recognise “ his habita- 
tion suitable and sure ;” here let him 
take up his rest. In the romantic and 
poetic drama, as distinct from the tra- 
gic, he is without a rival in the day of 
his success, and boasts a spirit very si- 
milar (if not the same) to that which 
inspired the Elizabethan poets and 
players. With praise like this cannot 
he be satisfied? We answer for it— 
No! 

Perhaps, yes !— however ; for, 
having ascertained that bis forte really 
lay in the serious and poetic comedy, 
Mr. Knowles’ next attempt was on a 
cognate subject —not a tragedy, but a 
play, representative of a Mantuan tale. 
There is, indeed, an accidental death 
by way of termination to this drama, 
which we think might, after all, have 
been spared. It would have been more 
in the spirit of the rest of the piece had 
Julian St. Pierre been permitted to live 
a repentant prodigal. The Wife is but 
a simple embodiment of an idea; 
perhaps we should say a developement 
of such: and all the other characters 
are but the limbs and branches which 
it generates in the process of expansion. 
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The germ of it is exhibited in the fol- 

lowing speeches : 

‘* Give me to know the story of your love, 

That thereupon I found my proper plea 

To shew your opposition not a thing 

Of fantasy, caprice, or forwardness, 

But that for which all hearers shall com- 
mend you, 

Proves it the joint result of heart and 
reason, 

Each other's act approving. 
Mantua 

You met? 

Mariana. 

land. 

Lorenzo. And that is 

Mar. Switzerland. 

Lor. His country too ? 

Mar. No, signor; he belonged to 

Mantua. 
Lor, That's right ; you are collected 

and direct 

In your replies. 
passion 

Was such a thing as by its neighbourhood 

Made piety and virtue twice as rich 

As e’er they were before. How grew it? 
Come, 

Thou know’st thy heart—look calmly 
into it, 

And see how innocent a thing it is 

Which thou dost fear to shew. 
your answer. 

How grew your passion ? 
Mar. As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said I was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seemed his death-bed, Froin 
beneath 

An avalanche my father rescued him, 

The sole survivor of a company 

That wandered through our mountains. 
A long time 

His life was doubtful, signor; and he 
called 

For help whence help alone could come, 
which I, 

Morning and night, invoked along with 
him. 

So first our souls did mingle ! 

Lor. I perceive : 

You mingled souls until you mingled 
hearts ? 

You loved at last. Was't not the sequel, 
maid? 

Mar. I loved, indeed ! 

a flower 

Which to the ground the rain and wind 
had beaten, 

That flower of all our garden was my 
pride : 

What, then, was he to me, for whom I 
thought 

To make a shroud, when, 
him still 

With hope, that, baffled still, 
keep up, 


Was’t in 


No, siguor ; 


in my native 


I dare be sworn your 


I wait 


If I but nursed 


tending on 


did still 
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| saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 
And glow, and glow, till forth at last it 
burst 
Into confirmed, broad and glorious day? 
Lor. You loved, and he did love.” 


And it was so, but his love was un- 
confessed ; for an inward struggle—whe- 
ther from previous promise, or doubtful 
friendship, or different station —gave 
him an air of abstraction, until at 
length he departed froin the dwelling 
of her father. 


** Lor. To follow him, 
You came to Mantua? 
Mar. What could I do? 
Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 
Lake, sky, and mountain, went along 
with him ;— 
Could I remain behind? My father found 
My heart was not at home: he loved his 
child, 
And asked me, 
should go? 
I said, ‘To Mantua.’ I followed him 
To Mantua! tobreathe the air he breathed, 
To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 
To look upon the things he looked upon, 
To look, perchance, on him !—perchance 
to hear him, 
To touch him! never to be known to him, 
Till he was told I lived and died his 
love.” 


one day, whither he 


She knows not his whereabout in 
Mantua: yet knows she where he 
lives for ever— 


‘* My heart! Though travels he 
By land or sea—though I'm in Mantua, 
And he as distant as the pole away — 
I look but into that, and there he 1s, 
Its king enthroned, with every thought, 
wish, will, 
In waiting at his feet.” 


What can malicious conspiracy do, 
even by vile practice, against a heart 
so faithful to the OnE? Nothing! It 
may accumulate all proofs of adultery 
against her, during her lord’s absence, 
and does—and weave the chain so 
strongly, so closely, that the links may 
be separated by no mortal power. No 
mortal power ; but in the heart there 
is an immortal power, a never-dying 
energy, a heavenly might, a divine 
agency: and before that all evil in- 
fluences, whether of earth, or even hell 
itself, are withered back into their con- 
cealing centres—scorched, blasted— 
so that the venom is deprived hence- 
forth of ability to sting, and poison, 
and slay. Mark the lightning of the 
eye, the thunder of the voice, of Truth! 
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There is conviction in every gleam and 
flash —in every tone and accent! 
«“ Mar. My liege, stand off ! 
Embrace me at the peril of your honour! 
Your cousin here! the Count! your con- 
fessor! 
And he! and these the members of your 
council! 
My tongue may save its labour then. 
Yet whose 
So fit to tell my hushand he’s the lord 
Of a dishonoured bed, as her’s, whose 
heart, 
That ne’er admitted thought of man save 
him, 
Knew not its part that was not given to 
him, 
Before itself as dearer heart set him, 
Sun, earth, life, health, desire, knew 
naught but him,— 
Yet could not guard the jewel paramount 
Of what it loved so well, but by an act 
Without a motive —monstrous to belief, 
Which reason unto madness would refer— 
Nay, doubt that even madness’ self could 
do! 
What it so loved, did spoil, and bring at 
once 
From proudest wealth to basest penury. 
Leon. No, thou didst never swerve. 
Truth dwells in thee: 
Thou art all radiant with it ! 
Mar. Not a doubt! 
My trusting lord! my dear and honoured 
lord! [Throws herself at his feet. 
Leon. (endeavouring to raise her.) Up 
to my heart ! 
Mar. No—by thy love! 
Leon. I sa 
I'll have thee up—thy place is here. 
Mar. (preventing him.) My lord! 
What holds that paper? Tell me, is it 
not 
My accusation? Let me see it.—True 
From first to last : the facts not otherwise 
Than here set down. Would’st take me 
to thy heart, 
And this against me ? 
Leon. Yes. 
Mar. Nay, speak again, 
And think before you speak. Say that 
the duke, 
Your cousin, loves you not! Say that 
the count 
Does owe you grudge! 
members of 
Your highness’ council, are suborned by 
them ! 
Here stand two honest men who take 
their side. 
Would’st take me to thy heart, and this 
against me ? 
Leon. I would. 
Mar. And if you would, you should 
not do it. 
Leon. It is a plot. 
Mar. It is, 


Say these, the 
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But thou, my lord, must prove it to be 
one ; 

Else it hath oped a chasm ’twixt thee 
and me, 

Which, ull thou close it up, or bridge it 
o’er 

With stable-footed truth, that all may 
trust, . 

May not be cross’d. Leap it, and all is 
lost ! 

Leon. Canst give me clue to find it out? 

Mar. Methinks 
Ican. Thy cousin counselled me to fly, 
To ’scape, as he did say, the penalty 
Of my imputed crime ; but, as I thought, 
To furnish of that crime conclusive proof : 
Supplied me, too, with ample store of 

gold. 

Leon. Traitor! I see it all—and do 

not you ? 

My cousin and my subject though thou 
art, 

To solemn mortal combat I defy thee! 

That from thy lips, at point of my true 
sword, 

Admission I extort of an attempt 

To slur my lady’s honour :—for thy soul 

No shriving knows, no healing speech 
with priest, 

Till by confession it heaves off that sin. 

Come forth! 

Mar. No! no! let me be guilty thought, 
But, oh! in peril place not thou thy life. 
Or let me prove myself my innocence 
By ordeal of poison or of fire ; 

Or take from me, of unpolluted blood, 
Lucretia’s proof of an unstained soul, 
Unable to survive her body’s shame. 
Do aught but put thy life in jeopardy ! 

Leon. And she could injure me! 

Fer. It is the trick 
Of lapsed virtue to affect excess, 

Which sound desert would sooner wrong 
itself 
Than claim pretension to. 

Leon. It is the trick 

Of villany to lie. Come forth ! 
* * * 
* * . 


Mar. No way to hold thee from thy 
bloody purpose ? 
Stop! thou wilt doa murder! Art thou 
sure 
Thy wife is innocent? Thou know’st 
not what 
Thou goest to do! 
the sin 
Of all the deed ’tis I must answer for— 
The hapless wife, that on thy house and 
thee 
Brought ruin! 
soul, 
If not upon thy own, 
stop ! 
I'll put an end to all. 
Fer. Guilty! 
Mar. No! 


Whate’er befals, 


Have compassion on her 
Yet hear me — 


I amn—— 
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To save thy life—my own— and his 
that’s heart 
Unto my life, I cannot speak the lie ! 
Leon. And if thou could’st, I’d not 
believe thy tongue, 
Though Truth’s as soon would lie.” 


And thus she triumphs, receiving in 
the end corroboration of her innocence, 
even at the hands of the agent of sub- 
ornation. 


And now our pleasant “ task is al- 
most done.” Pleasant to critic and 
poet! Both rejoice in the favour of 
the incomparable Recrna. Let us 
hear no more of the dearth of dramatic 
genius in this country, or of the neces- 
sity of resorting to France for thea- 
trical pieces. We write not on Mr. 
Knowles as a prodigy in these times. 
Those who know any thing of the 
subject know that more plays are writ- 
ten now, though neither published nor 
acted, than, probably, at any former 
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period. And this in the face of mana- 
gerial discouragement! Some of these 
plays are good, and others only want 
attention to become good—being green 
fruit too early plucked, or flowers as 
yet in the bud, to which a smile would 
be as the sun, and air,and dew. Poets, 
and dramatic poets, we yet have, and 
the world will soon find it out. Of 
these, Mr. Knowles stands, to us, as 
the symbol—the representative. Let 
him be content with the station which 
he has undoubtedly obtained — that of 
being our best Comic Poet. The 
Tragic One is yet forthcoming, though 
not revealed as yet. For we hold not 
the author of The Provost of Bruges 
to be he, though somebody. Not re- 
vealed as yet is the Tragic Poet, yet in 
being. To conclude appropriately, in 
the words of Knowles :— 

** We can see the Man; 
He is as palpable to our sight as if 
He stood like you before us.” 


OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE.* 


** Yankee doodle, doodle doo, 
Yankee doodle dandy ; 
Yankee doodle, bow-wow, 

With the girls be handy.” 


Ler it not be supposed, from the 
quotation wherewith we introduce this 
paper to the world, that Cloquet, the 
biographer, asserts, or we mean to in- 
sinuate, the venerable Lafayette was at 
any period of his life particularly handy 
with the girls in either hemisphere. 
The author of La Parisienne, it is true, 
styles him, queerly enough, “ da liberté 
de deux mondes ;’”’ but we must con- 
scientiously declare there is no reason 
to suppose this is a mistake clerical, 
typographical, or poetical, for “ the 
libertine of two worlds.” The only fact 
relating to the love-passages of his 
private life, recorded by Cloquet, is, 
that, “ at the age of nineteen, Lafayette 
quitted the old world, and a young and 
lovely woman whom he adored, and to 
whom his destiny had been united,” 
to,caper to the tune of the martial 
melody to which we have alluded on 
the plains of America. 

Having made this explanation, we 
shall at once proceed with our observa- 
tions upon “ the Recollections” and the 
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object of them ; in the course of which, 
abundant reason will be shewn to 
justify, not only the propriety, but the 
felicity of the quotation wherewith we 
have auspicated our labours. It will 
be seen that the man’s whole life, in 
either world, new or old (we speak 
not of the world to come), was a long 
series of Frenchified Yankeedoodleisms. 
Almost all the personal memorials of 
him in this work, written of a French 
nobleman by a French professional 
gentleman, bear some reference to 
America. In France, he would seem 
to be pretty nearly in the condition in 
which Nero found himself at the dis- 
astrous close of his career: ‘* He had 
neither friend or enemy.” Amongst 
Frenchmen — avant - pendant -aprés — 
before, during, and after their great 
revolution, he ever appears as a sort 
of abstract man,—a fellow-being, it is 
true, but one as little connected with 
their sympathies, or blended with their 
affections, or associated with their pas- 
sions, as an abstract principle. He 
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was one of many who caught, as far 
as his cold temperament would admit, 
the feverish infection of troublous times. 
He was, after his lights, an honourable 
and a virtuous man: he was, at the 
same time, dull to a degree, and vain 
to an extent never, perhaps, surpassed, 
either in the country of his birth, or in 
that of his adoption. Whether wearing 
the round hat of the American revolu- 
tionists, the uniform of tne National 
Guards, or the costume of the Chamber 
of Deputies, he was still the same,— 
an enthusiastic stoic, a bundle of dog- 
mas and axioms run half mad. Youth 
lent him no fire—age brought him no 
wisdom. The high station in which he 
was born—his marriage with a Noailles 
—the circumstance of his bringing these 
advantages with him to the popular 
party, whose cause he espoused against 
the court—but, above all, the rare 
purity of his private character in all 
his personal relations, at a time of ge- 
neral profligacy and corruption, placed 
him in many situations of great trust 
and power, and induced the multitude, 
on more than one occasion, to confide 
in him. He always failed, always 
disappointed every body—as even a 
man of genius who was not a practical 
man, a man of the world, worldly, must 
have done: but he always meant well. 
And thus it comes to pass that Ja- 
fayette’s story, so far as it connects him 
with France, is, peradventure, the very 
saddest of all stories. Mirabeau styled 
him Grandison-Cromwell. This was 
well for the multitude—well as against 
the commander of the National Guard ; 
but the man of genius never did him- 
self believe that a half man like La- 
fayette ever could, under any circum- 
stances, display a touch of Cromwell’s 
quality. In truth, like all politicians 
of half measures, like all men raised 
to power in evil days, “ damned with 
a fair life,” and fixed in virtuous prin- 
ciples, he was more dangerous to those 
he feebly or doubtingly supported, than 
those whom he in like sort opposed. 
He was Virtue’s Quixote. And the 
melancholy lines in which Byron has 
treated of Cervantes’ romance might, 
with well-nigh equal truth, be applied 
to this story of one whose name has 
been associated with events which have 
convulsed the world, and yet who has 
left behind him nothing but an embo- 
diment in memory of a sad moral — of 
the vanity of good dispositions in the 
bustling world—of a sense of his own 


weakness—and of the necessity of esta- 
blishing power upon the basis of capa- 
bilities, and of deeds both good and 
evil. Every thing in this world of ours 
is of a mixed nature. There are spots 
upon the Sun, the source of light, the 
symbol of Divinity, of Power, and of 
Purity. The verses touching Don 
Quixote are— 


“Of all tales, ’tis the saddest — and 
more sad 
Because it makes us smile. His hero’s 
right, 
And still pursues the right: to curb the 
bad 
His only object, and ’gainst odds to 
fight, 
His guerdon. ’Tis his virtue makes him 
mad ! 
But his adventures form a sorry sight : 
A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real epic unto all who have 
thought. 
Redressing injury, revenging wrong ; 
To aid the damsel and destroy the 
caitiff ; 
Opposing singly the united strong ; 
From foreign yoke to free the helpless 
native ;— 
Alas! must noblest views, like an old 
song, 
Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme 
creative ? 
A jest, a riddle, fame through thin and 
thick sought ? 
And Socrates himself but Wisdom’s 
Quixote ?” 


It is very melancholy! In France, 
poor Lafayette wrought, in the event 
of each affair wherein he busied him- 
self, nothing save unmixed evil. In 
America, his proceedings were inno- 
cent enough of any consequences. He 
was nothing but a stalking-horse for 
greasy republicans, who were delighted 
to parade a gentleman in their ranks, 
and to flatter him every now and then 
with the idea that he held a command, 
whereas he really never was for a mo- 
ment beyond the control of a dry-nurse. 
The feelings which actuated the boyish 
mind, that never arrived at the man- 
hood of the intellect, are well expressed 
by Lafayette himself. Here we see the 
enthusiasm after the dream of pure 
Liberty and love of abstract virtue, 
which never could be brought into 
beneficial action with reference to the 
actual world—which he himself, indeed, 
never possessed sufficient Energy and 
Will to attempt thoroughly to put into 
operation. 


“ An irresistible passion,” said he, in 
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a letter to the Bailli de Ploen, “ that 
would induce me to believe in innate 
ideas and the truth of prophecy, has de- 
cided my career. I have always loved 
liberty with the euthusiasm which ac- 
tuates the religious man, with the passion 
of a lover, and with the conviction of a 
geometrician. On leaving college, where 
nothing had displeased me more than a 
state of dependence, I viewed the great- 
ness and the littleness of the court with 
contempt, the frivolities of society with 
pity, the minute pedantry of the army 
with disgust, and oppression of every 
sort with indignation. The attractioa 
of the American revolution drew me 
suddenly to my proper place. I felt 
myself tranquil only when sailing be- 
tween the continent whose powers I had 
braved, and the place where, although 
our arrival and our ultimate success 
were problematical, I could, at the age 
of nineteen, take refuge in the alternative 
of conquering or perishing in the cause 
to which I had devoted myself.” 


He was, in a word, and by his own 
shewing, an incapable man, alike by 
his good and evil qualities, which ren- 
dered every thing in him negative, in 
any class or caste of society ; and there- 
fore, in his muddled dream, an apostle 
to reform all. 

But the above is an extract from M. 
Jules Cloquet’s book, and we feel that 
it will be necessary for us to say some- 
thing directly about it. The author is 
a celebrated surgeon, and was a per- 
sonal friend, as well as professional 
attendant, of Lafayette. Like his wor- 
thy patient, he was something of a 
twaddler, and much more of a gossip ; 
and to his propensities and powers in 
the latter character we are indebted for 
the volume before us, which consists 
of a series of letters, originally ad- 
dressed, under the following circum- 
stances, to a Mr. Isaiah Townsend, an 
American. A few days after the death 
of General Lafayette, this gentleman, 
being then at Paris, wrote to Cloquet, 
begging, in the name of all Yankees, 
past, present, and to come, that the 
aforesaid Cloquet “ would record the 
last scene of that glorious existence of 
which he had been a witness.” Towns- 
end goes on to say, with infinite in- 
genuousness, and no less naiveté, * I 
need not assure you, that the motive 
of my request is no idle or vulgar cu- 
riosity ; you will do me the justice to 
ascribe it to a feeling worthy of the 
ties that bound us to our virtuous 
fellow-citizen and benefactor.” Of 
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course, there never was, upon either 
side, the least idea of making a book 
for publication and for sale. But, ne- 
vertheless, by the march of events, it 
came to pass that one did write a vo- 
lume in French, for the people of 
France, who troubled not themselves 
about it in the least, and that the other 
translated the same, for the gratification 
of the Yankees who might choose to 
buy, and who decidedly are furnished 
with a great deal of money’s worth, in 
the way of the most outrageous lauda- 
tion; and even we of England, though 
treated rather scurvily, to do honour 
to the American nation (?), are now 
favoured with an edition of the work 
upon our own account. If the publi- 
cation could be for an instant regarded 
as a speculation, we should say it had 
been proceeded in withal in a very 
cautious and business-like manner. 
Translations of the letters were first 
given to the new world (which afforded 
the best mart) in one of its journals, 
and the originals afterwards were ush- 
ered to the light at Paris. It will be 
better, however, to let the author ex- 
plain these matters in his own words. 
Townsend most truly and felicitously 
observes, that the Yankees in America 
will say to the Yankees in France, 
* Our aged and noble friend breathed 
his last amongst you, you know all; 
leave us not in ignorance whether Na- 
ture spared him the sufferings from 
which his life merited exemption — 
whether his pure and beneficent spirit 
departed without anguish to join that 
of the friend and father of his youth — 
whether he preserved to the last that 
pure and lofty intelligence which was 
long our guide and our idol? Above 
all, inform us if, whilst suffering the 
painful transition from life to immor- 
tality, his confidence in our fidelity 
and our attachment was unshaken!? 
Was he allowed, at his last solemn 
hour, to cast a parting look upon the 
great family of America—to bestow on 
us a benediction and farewell — on us, 
who loved him so much—on us, whom 
the recollection of his virtues and the 
hope of his approbation so often in- 
toxicated with enthusiasm —on us, 
who are now reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of paying a fruitless tribute to his 
memory? You, sir (meaning Cloquet), 
can enable us to reply to our country- 
men; you will not, I trust, compel us 
to turn a deaf ear to their legitimate 
appeal !” 
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Cloquet, albeit still stupified by the 
recent calamity of Lafayette’s death, 
could not choose but respond, upon 
being evoked after so genial a fashion. 
And thus does he explain the course 
which he felt it advisable to pursue. 
Quoth Cloquet, “I should have found 
some difficulty in refusing to accede 
to the just and affecting demand of 
one who could so well appreciate La- 
fayette’s virtues, and who thus ad- 
dressed me in the name of his fellow- 
citizens. It was my first intention to 
write to him but one letter, but, as I 
retlected on my answer, such a super- 
abundance of ideas presented them- 
selves to my mind, that I was really at 
a loss to make a selection of my ma- 
terials. As the vacation of the faculty 
was approaching, I resolved to profit 
by the leisure-moments that would thus 
be left to me to compose a series of 
letters, which I addressed in succes- 
sion to Mr. Townsend. In compliance 
with his request, I authorised him to 
communicate to his countrymen. He 
had the patience to translate them, 
and his version, which is more correct 
than the original, was published in 
one of the New York journals — the 
Evening Star. The letters found their 
way back to France, after receiving as 
it were the right of baptism in America, 
the country of Lafayette’s adoption.” 
And Cloquet was persuaded to pub- 
lish them in the Parisian vernacular. 
There is a beautiful frankness about 
the whole account, which leaves no 
doubt as to the singleness of the ob- 
jects entertained in the mind alike of 
the American and his correspondent. 

We have now to deal with the letters 
and their pictorial illustrations, for 
Cloquet has given us proof that he can 
wield a pencil as well as a scalpel. 
“ Manners make the man,” said some- 
body or other, who was the father of 
the proverb; “style makes the man” 
—“le style c’est Vhomme,” quoth Clo- 
quet, in one of his grand bursts of 
eulogy. Talking of his hero, he ob- 
serves : 


_“ The best and the happiest expres. 
sions presented themselves naturally to 
his pen, and his style was distinguished 
at once by elevation, force, conciseness, 
and simplicity. ‘ Le style c'est ’homme ;’ 
for style depicts man’s manner of feeling 
and thinking. Lafayette was more par- 
ticularly represented by his style, be- 


cause it was noble and pure like his 
soul,” 
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Now, if Cloquet, the surgeon, is to 
be judged by his style, we should be 
bound to declare him a horrible fum- 
bler, and to resist to the death the 
statement of his having used the ca- 
theter so defily upon the person of his 
friend, together with all the desirable 
results that flowed from it. A Ger- 
man lady, of the sentimental school in 
Love, and transcendental in Philoso- 
phy, doubted of the fidelity of her ab- 
sent lover from the moment that he 
changed, in his correspondence, from 
the vigorous snort of the straightforward 
German to the finical circumlocution 
of softly nasal French. She felt that 
the one was to the other as the rough 
convulsions of the healthy whinny to 
the half-affected and half-involuntary 
throes ofa cold in the head: she might 
seem to shudder at the former, but she 
could not pretend to sympathise with 
the latter; and, therefore, from the 
moment her lover adopted the vague 
phraseology of “that false language,” 
she considered herself abandoned. We 
believe, according to the story, she was 
right; and, certainly, there is no lan- 
guage, dead or living, in which nothing 
can be said after so imposing a fashion. 
There cannot well be a better exemplar 
of this than is furnished by the elabor- 
ately hasty, or hastily elaborate work, 
of our friend the surgeon. He de- 
cided!y has the faculty of multiplying 
words, and making them flow on with 
such a tranquil fulness, that your ear 
is too full to admit of the slightest 
pulsation ; and, consequently, Memory 
is permitted to hold her seat, without 
being pressed to the slightest possible 
emotion of courtesy. But we have the 
weapon of criticism in our hand: it is 
too often used as a dagger; we shall 
apply it simply with expanded blades 
—- to dissect, however, not to cut short 
the thread of Cloquet. He confines 
himself to some passages of the private 
life of Lafayette — some scraps of cor- 
respondence and descriptions of certain 
baubles, chiefly Yankee, with sketches 
of the same appended. We select 
some paragraphs, written in a kindly 
feeling, and, we believe, a good belief 
respecting the qualities of the indi- 
vidual on whom he heaps his pane- 
gyrics. We must say, that through 
these a touch of genuine domestic and 
personal merit, on the part of La- 


. fayette, does force itself upon your 


perception. You perceive, at the same 
time, from this partial statement, how 
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utterly unfitted the poor general was 
for each and every part he, with such 
mad vanity and honest purpose, un- 
dertook to play in the giant struggle 
of the Revolution. Let any practical 
man consider the times, and recollect 
the style of a man who could alone 
prevail in them, and read this: 


“* Lafayette loved truth above all 
things, and rejected all that could change 
or corrupt its nature. Like Epaminon- 
das, he would not have suffered himself, 
even in joke, to utter the slightest false- 
hood: he was the mirror of truth, even 
in the midst of political parties, whose 
condemnation he pronounced, by pre- 
senting to them the hideous image of 
their passions. He thus offended, with- 
out convincing them; and the mirror, 
being declared deceitful, was destined to 
be broken. 1 once heard him say, ‘ the 
court would have accepted me, had I 
been an aristocrat; and the jacobins, 
had I been a jacobin: but, as I wished 
to side with neither, they both united 
against me.’” 


They did not unite against him ; 
they both found out to their cost his in- 
capacity, and the danger ofa conscien- 
tious ally. But the party that confided 
in the chivalrous honour of the gentle- 
man were disappointed. He pleaded 
for his ruinous temporising, when neu- 
trality, nay lukewarmness, in any man 
of mind would have been base treach- 
ery—sordid honesty. 

Yet we are instructed,—and there is 
little doubt, so far as Lafayette could 
understand it, 


** Virtue was so natural to him, that 
the actions of his private life which were 
most admired seemed to pass unper- 
ceived. It might have been said that 
his domestic existence was virtue put 
into action. Perhaps his candour and 
frankness might have been termed 
folly by such as were not acquainted 
with him, or by those corrupt individuals 
who rendered the opposite qualities sub- 
servient to their interests. 

**In his most familiar conversations, 
and even on occasion of anecdotes, the 
subject of which admitted of a sort of 
careless jocularity, I never heard Lafay- 
ette employ an unbecoming or a trivial 
expression. A sentiment of natural mo- 
desty, strengthened by education and 
habit, rendered him averse to sucha prac- 
tice ; and, in order to understand certain 
subjects, his hearer was always obliged 
to pierce, as it were, the veil of deli- 
cacy with which he enveloped them. A 
number of his old friends have assured 
me that, when in the army, they never 
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heard him swear or use gross language, 
as sometimes happens to the best edu. 
cated military men.” 


After reading these latter passages 
respecting his morale, we shall be able 
to appreciate the following, touching 
his physique. 


** He dined at home as often as possi- 
ble, and his frugal meal invariably con- 
sisted of a little fish, and the wing of a 
fowl: he drank nothing but water. I 
have not the least doubt that his sobriety 
and temperance, and the regularity of his 
regimen, greatly contributed to exempt 
him from the infirmities of old age.” 


In another passage, which has just 
been excised, we recognise Lafayette 
the gentleman. 


‘* Lafayette religiously kept the secrets 
entrusted to him,—for he looked upon 
them as the property of others ; and I 
never heard him commit an indiscretion 
on this score. With regard to matters 
personal to himself, he had no secrets 
from his intimate friends ; and such was 
his confidence in them, that he never 
even recommended secrecy to them.” 


This was a noble feeling, but yet a 
worldly weakness. He assumed that 
he was always to live amongst gentle- 
men,— a monstrous supposition for 
any man who would but think of it. 
And does not every gentleman’s ex- 
perience bear him out to the very ut- 
termost in this, that none else are in 
any sort to be trusted? There is much 
truth, however, and grace of feeling in 
the following doctrines, which Cloquet 
puts forth for himself and his hero; 
and, although the style and form of 
thought is most villanously Frenchi- 
fied, it is yet pleasing, because in some 
degree genial. 


“* Real friends are made, not by wit or 
understanding, but by the qualities of 
the heart. It is not, therefore, always 
amongst persons of extreme brilliancy 
of mind that we must seek friends, who 
are more frequently to be found amongst 
those less gifted with intellectual powers. 
It too frequently happens that the mind 
receives its developement at the expense 
of the soul. In such cases it may be 
said, the powers of life converge towards 
the head tu aid the developement of the 
intellect, and abandon the heart, which 
thus stagnates and withers. On the 
other hand, an excess of goodness, by 
attracting every thing within its reach, 
seems occasionally opposed to the de- 
velopement of the mind. It must not, 
however, be concluded, from these general 
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observations, that the qualities of the 
mind and those of the heart are incompa- 
tible with each other, or always become 
developed in an inverse proportion, On 
the contrary, when found together in the 
same individual, they constitute, by 
their noble harthony, the really superior 
man,—the man who can best discharge 
the duties of friendship, who can best 
feel its charms, and kindle a feeling of 
them within the breasts of others. Such 
a man was Lafayette; he sincerely 
loved his friends, and his demonstra- 
tions of kindness were proportionate to 
the sentiments which he felt for them. 
According to the degree of his intimacy 
with a friend, he cordially squeezed his 
hand, or pressed him warmly in his 
arms, especially when he saw him after 
an absence, which always appeared to 
him too long. He was much more oc- 
cupied with the interests of his friends 
than with his own. If they were sick, 
he incessantly inquired after their situa- 
tions, and visited, for the purpose of en- 
couraging and consoling them. If their 
distance from him prevented him from 
visiting them, he wrote to them, and his 
interest in their behalf never cooled 
under any circumstances.” 


In addition to the passages we have 
quoted, there is very little indeed that 
would interest our readers generally in 
the book, excepting an elaborate and 
magniloquent account of the horrible 
dangers incurred by a M. Masclet, who 
lived somewhere out of London (which 
is insisted upon with a mysterious im- 
portance), from his having ventured to 
write letters in the Morning Chronicle 
on behalf of Lafayette, then confined 
at Olmutz. The bonhommie with which 
our worthy Cloquet, writhing under 
the lash of Louis Philippe’s censor- 
ship, enlarges upon the perils incurred 
by scribbling, under a fictitious signa- 
ture, in an English newspaper, is cu- 
riously ludicrous. No less fuuny is 
the effect that he would fain attribute 
to these chronic discharges against the 
Austrian government. Take just one 


piece of eloquent history upon this 
subject. 


“The undertaking was really perilous ; 
for Austria, exasperated at finding no 
supporter in the British parliament, and 
at seeing herself unmasked before the 
eyes of Europe, which was gradually 
roused to indignation by the scenes of 
Olmutz, had sent several emissaries to 
London, to discover the Eleutheros who 
braved her anger, reiterated his com- 
plaints, assumed every form, and multi- 
plied himself, as it were, to obtain the 
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justice which he demanded in the name 
of the rights of nations and of humanity. 
But the efforts of the Austrian cabinet 
were ineffectual to discover Eleutheros. 
To justify her act, Austria endeavoured 
to persuade Europe of the kindness with 
which she treated her victims ; and she 
accordingly published a manifesto, enu- 
merating her humane proceedings to- 
wards them. Masclet published a vi- 
gorous refutation of the manifesto, and 
revealed the whole truth, stating the 
different circumstances, which you will 
find in General Latour Maubourgh’s 
narrative, transcribed at the end of my 
letter. The refutation was supported by 
a letter from M. de Noailles, a relative 
of Madame Lafayette, and associated in 
his plans for Latayette’s deliverance the 
friends in whom he reposed most confi- 
dence. He made the people of England 
speak out in reprobation of France, who 
was indifferent to the unjust captivity of 
the first of her citizens, and of his noble 
family.” 


The liberal correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle and Lafayette af- 
terwards met, and there was, of course, 
extreme rejoicing, upon the which Clo- 
quet is very sentimental. But we can 
well agree to pass this over. We have 
already said that M. Cloquet has in 
this work exhibited his anxiety to shine 
as an artist as well as an author; and, 
on alluding to the former piece of am- 
bition upon his part, he takes occasion 
to pay a very pretty compliment to the 
wood-engravers of France generally, 
and those of his own sketches in par- 
ticular, which we have not time to 
copy. Now these are right curious 
sketches, and they have, in common 
with the letter-press, the faculty of al- 
lowing large scope for the imagination. 
There is a drawing of Lafayette’s gate- 
way at Lagrange—of his chateau—of 
all the markworthy plate, or ornaments, 
or weapons of state, presented to him, 
with descriptions of the same, that 
might excite the envy of George 
Robins, — vases, swords, medals, eye- 
glasses, rings, parasols, &c. [we give 
parenthetically the account of the pa- 
rasol,— “a long-handled parasol, with 
an ivory top, which the illustrious 
president of the United States usually 
attached to his horse’s saddle, to pro- 
tect himself on his travels from the 
burning rays of a Carolina sun® the co- 
lour of the stuff with which the parasol 
is covered has almost entirely faded” | ; 
also, a piece of stuff embroidered by 
Mrs. Washington ; also, the medal of 
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the order of Cincinnatus, which had 
belonged to Washington. cn riband 
used by Washington is half worn out.] 
On the morocco-leather box which en- 
closes the decoration are the words, 
* Washington’s Cincinnati badge.” 
How touching! Also, a cane and ring 
of Franklin’s; and a ring which pre- 
sents the portrait and contains the hair 
of Jeremy Bentham. That celebrated 
English writer by will bequeathed it to 
Lafayette. Round the ring are en- 
graved the words, “ Memento for Ge- 
neral Lafayette.” Behind the me- 
dallion may be observed the hair of 
Bentham, plaited, and around the 
words, “ Jeremy Bentham’s hair and 
Profile.” These intensely affecting in- 
scriptions are understood to have been 
written by Jeremy’s especial friend, 
and pupil, and fellow-labourer. We 
pass on to the death-bed and to the 
funeral. The following gives a grand 
idea of French sentiment, and of what 
in that country is “good for a bootless 
bene.” 


“In order to perpetuate the features 
of the illustrious deceased, M. David, 
member of the Institute, took a cast of 
them in plaster. M. Scheffer also exe- 
cuted a full-length portrait of the general, 
which is considered a faultless resem- 
blance. The calm and gentle expression 
which Lafayette’s features preserved after 
death is represented in this painting with 
a painfully affecting degree of truth. 
Madame de Maubourg, Lafayette’s eldest 
daughter, was the first who felt desirous 
of preserving a likeness of ber father’s 
features. Her grief seemed for a moment 
to have strengthened her feeble and de- 
licate constitution. Motionless and on 
her knees before the bed of death, she 
sketched the features of the general with 
a hand guided by an unspeakable sen- 
timeut of filial piety and love. Filled 
with the remembrance of the painful 
scene which I had witnessed, I also took 
a slight sketch of it. My friend Gudin 
availed himself of my performance to 
execute the drawing which | now send 
you—the last homage paid by him to 
the memory of one whose friendship he 
cherished and whose virtues he admired. 
The drawing, executed with equal truth 
and feeling, presents a faithful image of 
the mournful scene which we witnessed.” 


We shall only add to this descrip- 
tion, that nothing can be more melo- 
dramatic than the grouping generally, 
and the attitudes individually, of all 
human beings, dead and alive, pre- 
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equal truth and feeling. Sooth to say, 
it is impossible to contemplate it for an 
instant without a strong disposition to 
a burst of laughter. Now for the 
magniloquent account of Lafayette’s 
funeral ; from which e should have 
supposed that it was a most tranquil 
ceremony, whereas, as is well known, 
all the troops the government could 
command were paraded on the occa- 
sion, and there was a squabble at every 
yard of the way. 

If it had occurred three weeks sooner, 
it would have furnished the theme for 
a right dangerous émeute. But Cloquet 
is quite unconscious of these matters, 
He even ingenuously observes, “ No 
speeches were pronounced over the 
General's tomb: the tears and lament- 
ations of those by whom it was sur 
rounded bore sufficient testimony to 
his virtues, and to the regret which he 
left behind him. What funeral oration 
could have been so eloquent— what 
eulogium could have affected us so 
deeply?” Cloquet, of course, was not 
aware that the citizen-king had ordered 
a bayonet Well! well! let us 
take a kindly leave of Lafayette. 


* Lafayette was desirous of emanci- 
pating the negroes only by degrees, and 
in proportion as their moral and intel- 
lectual education rendered them worthy 
of freedom. He foresaw all the incon- 
veniences that might attend the sudden 
emancipation of a people debased by 
slavery, and the dangers that must follow 
their immediate transition from a state of 
brutal degradation to one of entire liberty 
—a state that must prove to them nothing 
more than one of unbridled licentiousness, 
of which despotism would artfully take 
advantage, as of a terrible weapon, first 
to establish, and next to justify its sway. 
For man, in fact, there are moral as well 
as physical transitions. The prisoner, 
enfeebled by a long confinement in dark 
dungeons, cannot without danger be sud- 
denly restored to the light of day. The 
slave, in like manner, is fitted to enjoy 
liberty only after gradual enlightenment 
as to the privileges which it confers, the 
duties which it imposes, and the limits 
prescribed to it by reason and justice. 
But, in Lafayette’s opinion, the greater 
the difficulties that impeded the abolition 
of slavery, the more energetic should be 
the zeal, and the more persevering the 
efforts of the genuine philanthropist to 
obtain so honourable a result; and he 
saw with pain that paltry considerations 
of interest paralysed the heart of some 
who might have given a decided impulse 
to negro emancipation.” 
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We have been for some time past in 
Ireland, and, during our residence 
there, could not help being shocked 
and grieved at observing how many 
more acts of the executive government 
of that country were indicative of a 
party-spirit, than could be discovered 
in any other portion ofthe United King- 
dom. As the same ministry ruled in 
both islands, we could not help infer- 
ring that this evil must in some way be 
connected with the peculiar form of the 
local government. Further examina- 
tion served to confirm our opinion on 
this head; and led us eveutually to 
conclude, that the root of those abuses 
of power and influence, which had so 
much offended us, lay in that singular 
dispensation of a viceregal government 
to which Ireland is subjected; and 
that, as long as the present mode of 
administering the aflairs of the king- 
dom continued to exist, no permanent 
remedy could be expected ; but that 
the change of the individual who filled 
the office of Lord-Lieutenant might 
very probably be only a change of evils 
—and would, at all events, afford no 
more than a temporary relief. We 
asked ourselves, ‘* What is the use of 
a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland?” and, 
afler much deliberation on the ques- 
tion, we came to the conclusion that 
such a functionary is not only of no 
use, but that he is a very grievous 
mischief, to the country, and that he 
ought to be, at once and for ever, got 
rid of. 

To explain the grounds of our 
opinion, we shall first call our readers’ 
attention to some details connected 
with the duties of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and some peculiar powers which he 
possesses; and point out the conse- 
quences to which they naturally lead. 
We shall, in conclusion, refer to some 
acts which have occurred under Lord 
Mulgrave’s government, as illustrative 
of our views. We are aware that the 
Measure we propose is a strong one. 
There are, perhaps, a thousand vital 
objections to it, which may have escaped 
our notice. But, returning, as we do, 
from Ireland, with our very souls fe- 
vered with indignation against the acts 
of that most pernicious Viceroy of Mis- 
rule, who now presses with such “ a 
load of Lord” on that unhappy country, 
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we cannot ourselves help looking fa- 
vourably on any plan by which it might 
be delivered from the weight of so 
grievous an infliction. 

From its first connexion with Eng- 
land, the executive authority of Ireland 
has been delegated to a governor, per- 
sonally of high rank, and, though him- 
self a subject, invested with vast author- 
ity, and irresponsible to the ordinary 
tribunals. The powers entrusted to 
him exceed those of any ministerial 
officer in England. In this respect 
the Irish government differs materially. 
from that of any other part of the 
United Kingdom ; and a manifest dif- 
ference in the mode of administering 
the laws is introduced. This form of 
government originated in circumstances 
that existed before the union, and it was 
at that time indispensable. When the 
island ‘was but half conquered, and 
abounded in petty sovereignties, which, 
for the most part, were engaged in war 
with England and her adherents, large 
powers were necessarily confided to 
the chief governor. lLlaving war to 
carry on, and treaties to negotiate, 
with what might then be deemed 
foreign states, it was absolutely re- 
quisite that he should be invested with 
high dignity and authority; and, even 
after the overthrow and final extinction 
of the native chieftains—which may be 
dated about the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth or beginning of James I.— 
till the time of the union, as Ireland 
had her separate parliament, repre- 
senting the estates of the realm, and 
formed on the model of the English 
constitution, it was, perhaps, conve- 
nient that a representative of the king, 
invested with considerable authority, 
and possessing superior rank to those 
over whom he presided, should still be 
resident in the country. But after the 
Act of Union, when this separate legis- 
lature had ceased, it might have been 
expected that some change in the form 
of the executive government would 
have followed. The Lord-Lieutenant 
no longer seemed to have any duties 
to perform corresponding to his rank 
and power. For what earthly purpose, 
then, is this office continued ? 

We do not recommend its abolition 
on the ground of economy. The affairs 
ofa great nation are not to be managed 
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like the concerns of a counting-house. 
The expense of the establishment may 
be large ; it amounts to, or probably 
exceeds, the sum of 50,000/. a-year. 
This would be nothing, if it answered 
the object of producing an effective and 
impartial administration of the execu- 
tive government. We will go further. 
If there even existed any doubt whe- 
ther that object were answered by it 
or not, the experiment of a change 
would be unjustifiable ; but we suggest 
the expediency of its abolition, not 
merely because the office appears to 
have become useless, but because we 
believe it to be actually prejudicial. 
It does nothing now but excite and 
keep alive party feeling ; and its ulti- 
mate effect will be the separation of 
the countries. 

The duties of the Lord-Lieutenant 
are purely ministerial; though, in a 
few unimportant instances, he exer- 
cises, as president of the privy-council, 
a judicial authority. By a succession 
of statutes, his signature is required to 
divers warrants, commissions, and ap- 
pointments, and to most of the acts of 
the executive government. He appoints 
to offices in several departments, to 
dignities and benefices in the church, 
and to judicial and other situations in 
the courts of law; but in this respect 
he, generally speaking, only recom- 
mends the persons of whom he approves 
to the king, and is consequently subor- 
dinaté to the home-office, through which 
he corresponds. Commissions in the 
army, and all places in the excise, 
customs, and post-office, most, if not 
all, of which were formerly in the pa- 
tronage of the Lord-Lieutenant, are now 
at the disposal of the principals of the 
departments to which they respectively 
belong. The head of the Irish govern- 
ment has, however, of late years, de- 
rived a very extensive source of power 
from a system of military police, first 
introduced into Ireland under Lord 
Wellesley’s government, and by which 
he has the appointment of the stipend- 
jary magistrates and salaried officers of 
the constabulary force, who are paid 
by the treasury, and removable at his 
pleasure. The appointment of the sub- 
constables, though nominally vested in 
the magistrates, substantially rests with 
the government, as they must be ap- 
proved by the inspector; an officer 
named by the Lord-Lieutenant, subject 
to his control, and liable to dismissal 
at his discretion. These functionaries 
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are in effect withdrawn from the author- 
ity of the magistrates—whose warrants, 
nevertheless, it is their chief duty to 
execute, and whose orders they are, 
constitutionally, bound to obey—and 
are as much under the command of the 
Lord-Lieutenant as a soldier is under 
the command of his superior officer, 
By this newly devised system, the 
Lord-Lieutenant is chief minister of 
police in Ireland; and the duties of 
that post form the principal part of his 
business. Other important functions 
are said to engage much of his excel- 
lency’s time and attention. They relate 
to proceedings in courts of justice, 
public prosecutions for state offences, 
and, more especially, the exercise of 
the royal prerogative in granting par- 
don to convicted criminals. Is it ne- 
cessary that, for the discharge of such 
duties as these, there should be a resi- 
dent chief governor in Ireland? that 
for different parts of one kingdom 
there should be distinct and separate 
executive governments? that the pre- 
rogative of the crown, which is admi- 
nistered directly in one portion of the 
empire, should be vested in a delegute 
in another, which is not more distant 
from the principal seat of government 
than many parts of the former? and 
that such an anomaly should maintain 
for no one assignable reason, except 
that the two islands were separate 
kingdoms some centuries ago, and that 
in one case the communication with 
the metropolis is carried on by mail- 
coaches, and in the other by packet- 
boats? The arm of the sea which 
separates Ireland from England is the 
only reason we can conceive for the 
residence of a Lord-Lieutenant at 
Dublin Castle. But if this reason 
could ever have held good, it has, 
at all events, long since been vitiated 
by the increased facilities and daily 
increasing rapidity of intercourse. The 
very first steam-boat that entered the 
Bay of Dublin should have borne back 
the last Lord-Lieutenant as its freight. 
Is a Lord-Lieutenant wanted in 
Dublin for the disposal of offices! 
Might not a cabinet minister, in Lon- 
don, as easily appoint to a benefice 
there as in Yorkshire or Cornwall! 
Could the home-secretary find more 
difficulty in selecting fit persons for the 
judicial bench and the high offices of 
the courts of law in Ireland, than he 
now does in filling similar offices ™ 
Scotland? Might not the qualifica- 
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tions of the candidates for such ap- 
pointments be as readily made known 
to the minister in London, through the 
bishops and judges, or others, as they 
are to the Lord-Lieutenant ; who, as he 
cannot be personally acquainted with 
them, must himself be dependent on 
such information to direct him in his 
choice of those individuals whom he 
recommends to places of such high 
trust; unless, indeed, his patronage 
and his influence are to follow the 
course of his caprice, his interest, or 
his partialities ?- Such communications 
could be addressed at once to the 
home-secretary, instead of passing 
through the medium of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. And the appointments 
would be less objectionable than they 
now so often are. They would not be 
subject to the undue bias of those who 
surround the chief governor of Ireland, 
and so frequently succeed in infecting 
him with those local and party pre- 
judices from which the minister in 
London might be hoped to be exempt. 
As president of the privy-council, 
is the Lord-Lieutenant wanted? In 
certain cases, a jurisdiction has been 
given by various statutes to the privy- 
council of Ireland, as a court of appeal ; 
but composed as it is, in a great degree, 
of persons not versed in legal know- 
ledge, and being exclusively attended 
by such of its members as support the 
existing government, this tribunal can- 
not be supposed to inspire or deserve 
much of the confidence of the suitors. 
To render it an efficient court of appeal, 
it must be very differently constructed ; 
and in no case can it be required that 
it should have a Lord-Lieutenant as its 
president. For the performance of its 
other functions, such as the authorising 
proclamations or notifying the acts of 
government, a privy-council is as little 
needed in Dublin as at York or at 
Liverpool. In all matters of mere form, 
in which the Lord-Lieutenant’s signa- 
ture has been rendered necessary by 
ancient usage or act of parliament, 
but over which he has no discretion, 
the substitution of the king’s name, 
and the signature of one of the secre- 
laries of state, would obviously answer 
all the purposes of the present system. 
The Lord-Lieutenant, again, is the 
Superintendent of the police; but is so 
eminent a functionary required for such 
an office? Do not recent events in- 
struct us that his interference in such 
matters is frequently prejudicial. The 
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powers of magistrates and the police 
are regulated by well-known principles 
of law, and their defaults are matters 
perfectly cognisable before legal tri- 
bunals, with which the exercise of 
such a discretion over them, as recent 
statutes have conferred on the Lord- 
Lieutenant, seems inconsistent. These 
discretionary powers were granted, in- 
deed, with a view of strengthening the 
hands of the executive government 
in repressing outrage and punishing 
crimes ; but never were they meant to 
be capriciously employed to support 
this or that species of rights, according 
to the whim of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
as has lately been the case. The pre- 
sent head of the Irish government has 
been advised to exercise his authority 
over the police, and prohibit them from 
affording their assistance and protection 
in the collection of tithes, except under 
certain circumstances, and with such 
precautions, and after so considerable 
a delay, as would render their inter- 
ference useless. By this order he has 
withdrawn from the magistrates that 
discretionary power, which they possess 
on all ordinary occasions, of enforcing 
obedience to the laws; and he has thus 
perverted a power, given him by the 
state for the more effective punishment 
of crime, to the purpose of defeating 
private rights of the most unquestion- 
able and legitimate description. If the 
state of Ireland demands a system of 
police with powers so essentially dif- 
fering from those which exist in Eng- 
land, and which, being unconstitutional, 
ought not to be allowed to continue 
longer than is absolutely necessary, 
some change of the system is requisite, 
in order that all who need may procure 
their assistance as a matter of right, 
and that their principal may be amen- 
able to the laws for every violation or 
omission of duty ; which cannot be the 
case as long as they are subject to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, who is virtually irre- 
sponsible. 

Can, again, the services of the Lord- 
Lieutenant be dispensed with, as they 
relate to proceedings in courts of jus- 
tice and the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy? This question may be an- 
swered by another: What evil, in these 
respects, ensues from the absence of a 
viceroy in Scotland, or in those parts 
of England which are as distant from 
London as the greater part of Ireland 
is? Nothing more is wanted for Ire- 
land than that the law should be ad- 
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ministered in every respect as it is in 
England. But we have a more con- 
clusive answer to give. The inter- 
ference of the Lord-Lieutenant has a 
tendency, as we have witnessed on 
only too many late occasions, to im- 
pair the reverence of the judgment-seat. 
In many cases, particularly in the re- 
mission of punishment to criminals, it 
has caused great dissatisfaction. It has 
been ascribed to party motives ; and 
has, on that account, given rise to 
imputations which, whether well or ill 
founded, have the effect of fomenting 
discontent, and impairing the authority 
of government. 

According to the present system, all 
law proceedings on the part of the 
crown are adopted on the advice and 
responsibility of the Irish attorney- 
general; and, as he originates and 
advises the measures, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether his com- 
munications on the subject are ad- 
dressed to the minister in London or 
to a Lord-Lieutenant in Dublin. With 
regard to the royal prerogative of re- 
mitting or mitigating the punishment 
of a convicted offender of the laws, the 
Lord-Lieutenant is said to consult the 
law officers ; but they cannot be held 
responsible for what is not expressly 
executed in their own department, and 
on which the public cannot know how 
far their opinion may have been fol- 
lowed or rejected. In England, it is 
notorious that the remission of punish- 
ment rarely, if ever, indeed, takes place, 
except with the concurrence of the 
judge who sentenced the offender, and 
when circumstances unknown at the 
trial have been subsequently brought 
to light. Such, also, with exceptions 
as rare as those in England, used to be 
the practice in Ireland. But, latterly, 
there has been a considerable alteration 
in this course of proceeding ; and, in 
several remarkable instances, the Lord- 
Lieutenant has remitted the offenders’ 
punishment, in opposition to the report 
of the judges who presided at those 
trials. To some of them I shall pre- 
sently more particularly allude. As all 
the offences thus indulgently considered 
were of a party kind, the deviation from 
ancient usage with regard to them was 
more objectionable. In ordinary cases 
the judge, from his knowledge and ex- 
perience, and from his having received 
the evidence directly, must be presumed 
more competent to come to a sound 
decision on the prisoner's guilt, than a 
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person who has no such preliminary 
advantages to assist his investigation, 
and has only an abstract and report of 
the same evidence to form his opinion 
from ; and, for the same reasons, the 
judge must also be regarded as the 
individual best qualified to affix the 
proper degree of punishment to the 
offence. Any interference, therefore, 
of the Lord- Lieutenant, is not likely to 
be other than injurious to the cause of 
justice. But when the offence is ofa 
party character, still more dangerous 
does it become for the Lord-Lieutenant 
to difler with the judge, either with 
regard to the guilt of the prisoner, 
or the degree of punishment that ought 
to be apportioned him. By such a 
dissonance of sentiment, he virtually 
casts a reflection cither on the wisdom, 
the learning, or the purity of the ma- 
gistrate : he originates a discussion, in 
which the conduct and opinion of the 
judge are compared with those of the 
chief governor. The motives of each 
become the theme of vulgar talk ; and 
those of the Lord-Lieutenant are ge- 
nerally found to suffer the most sus- 
picion and reproach. 

The grand objection to the present 
mode of administering the affairs of 
Ireland, arises from the Lord-Lieute- 
nant having no really important duties 
to perform. He is, consequently, in- 
duced to meddle too much in all the 
minute details of every affair which is 
subject to his authority ; and the con- 
sequence is, that the trace of his cha- 
racter and individual opinions may be 
observed and felt in every act of his 
government. This is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the most established principles 
of political science, according to which 
the duty ofan executive government in 
a free state is held to consist in giving 
efficacy to existing laws, and to be best 
discharged by permitting them to take 
their course with as little interference 
as possible. But in Ireland the med- 
dling of the government is perpetual 
and most vexatious. Few things can 
be more remarkable than the contrast 
which subsists between the course of 
practice in Ireland and in England, 
though the same law is supposed to 
prevail in both, with regard to all mat- 
ters connected with public prosecutions. 
In England, police and other magis- 
trates, acting upon their own respon- 
sibility, take informations against and 
commit offenders, who are brought to 
justice without any communication with 
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the government. The case of a state 
prosecution is rare 5 but there are many 
prosecutions carried on by public de- 
partments, such as the boards of excise, 
stamps, mint, and others, which are, 
however, conducted in the ordinary 
way by the solicitors of those bodies, 
like the causes of private individuals. 
In Ireland, every thing is reversed. 
The atiorney-general seems to take all 
prosecutions under his especial super- 
intendence. He is the chief confidential 
adviser of the Lord-Lieutenant: he is in 
continual communication with him on 
such subjects. He appoints a barrister, 
who receives a salary, and acts under 
his influence, and whose business it is 
to peruse the correspondence between 
the magistrates and the government, 
and to advise the latter upon them. 
Hence the secretary is in regular com- 
munication with the magistrates, sti- 
pendiary as well as others, who are 
taught to apply to government on all, 
even the most trivial, occasions of their 
duty, and to follow its directions, iu- 
stead of acting on their own respon- 
sibility. Their dependence, as well as 
that of the police, on the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, and their connexion and corre- 
spondence with the government, con- 
stitute a channel of intelligence by 
which the dominant sentiments of the 
Castle are conveyed through a large 
aud organised body of persons de- 
pendent upon them ; and again through 
these latter to the most remote parts of 
the kingdom, and among all classes of 
the people. Such a system is unknown 
in England. It is incompatible with 
the freedom she enjoys. It can only 
be justified on the ground of necessity. 
It is obviously susceptible of abuse ; 
and, if the power it confers be employed 
in promoting the opinions and favour- 
ing the interests of the party espoused 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, instead of be- 
ing directed against the transgressors of 
the law, a grosser instance of malversa- 
ion in office cannot be adduced, nor 
a stronger argument urged for the abo- 
lition of a local government. 

It is an evil inseparable from the 
existence of a free state, that one or 
other of the parties which it generates 
Must always govern; and it will not 
be denied, that the arrogance of a 
‘rlumphant party is apt to excite feel- 
Ings in the minds of its adversaries, 
Which it would be politic for those 
who have obtained the ascendency to 
sooth and mitigate by a discreet and 
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temperate exercise of their power. 
Such a course has very rarely been 
adopted in Ireland. And if party feuds 
have been carried to a greater height 
there than in England, it must in a 
great degree be ascribed to causes of 
this nature. In times of great political 
contention and frequent ministerial 
changes, it occurs, almost as a matter 
of necessity, that the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland is selected on account of the 
zeal, if not the ability, which he has 
evinced in support of the party which 
has succeeded in supplanting its op- 
ponents on the treasury bench. His 
appointment is conferred as a reward 
for party services. He goes to Ireland 
connected in opinion, on all the great 
controverted questions of its domestic 
policy, with one class of the people 
subject to his authority. Thus pre- 
judiced, he arrives at the seat of go- 
vernment. [le is surrounded by per- 
sons of the same political views and 
sentiments with himself. His official 
assistants, the chief and under secre- 
taries, and all the members of his house- 
hold, are adherents of the same political 
creed. All his advisers address him 
with the echo of his own opinions. All 
the subordinates and aspirants to office, 
with the whole host of adventurers of 
every description, produce, as their 
strongest recommendation to his favour, 
the profession of the most ultra doctrines 
of hiscourt. He is an utter stranger to 
the people, their habits, feelings, and 
opinions. He hears and sees nothing 
of the country which is not conveyed 
to him through the medium of pre- 
judiced and interested partisans. It is 
from their report that his view of the 
characters of their adversaries is de- 
rived ; and that report, though treating, 
perhaps, of some of the most respect- 
able gentry of the kingdom, cannot 
always be supposed free from the taint 
of wilful and calumnious misrepresent- 
ation. In sucha state of things, it is 
not surprising that the Lord-Lieutenant 
should be duped by the courtiers and 
minions that surround him, and brought 
to believe that he hears in their praises 
the voice of the nation, instead of the 
whispers of an interested faction. In 
this manner the Castle becomes the 
focus of party violence, which radiates 
from it, as from a centre, to the re- 
motest corners of the island. Ema- 
nating from such a source, all the acts 
of the Lrish government bear the marks 
of party spirit, and appear to have 
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party purposes as their object ; while 
the Lord-Lieutenant himself, instead 
of being the unbiassed head of the 
legitimate authorities of the kingdom, 
degenerates into the character of a 
mere party leader. Under such cir- 
cumstances, can it be doubted that 
the abolition of this office would be 
removing from Ireland one, at least, 
of the principal sources of the miseries 
by which she is afflicted ? 

We have hitherto only treated this 
question on abstract principles. A re- 
ference to some of the acts of that no- 
bleman who now fills the post of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will, we conceive, 
be admitted as justifying the views that 
we have taken of the subject. 

The first act of Lord Mulgrave’s go- 
vernment was to join in a procession, 
which, from the colours displayed, and 
the persons put forward as the most 
conspicuous actors, was evidently de- 
signed to announce the triumph of a 
party, whose principal distinction is 
hostility to England. Banners, of 
which the emblems were complimentary 
to Mr. O’Connell, and derogatory to 
the crown, were exhibited throughout 
the line. The array was marshalled 
for the purpose of insulting the nobi- 
lity, the gentry, the magistracy, and all 
the loyal and peaceable citizens of 
Dublin. In this procession the Lord- 
Lieutenant, accompanied by his law- 
officers, took his place ; and, conducted 
by a mob composed of the trades’ 
unions and the dregs of the inhabitants 
of the city, appeared to be installed in 
his government, not as the king’s lieu- 
tenant, hut, as he is pleased to de- 
signate himself, Ireland’s viceroy. On 
this occasion the Lord-Lieutenant was 
paraded as the mere puppet of a fac- 
tion, and was made the means of pro- 
claiming the triumph of one party, and 
casting insult on the feelings of their 
opponents. 

This step of Lord Mulgrave was 
followed up by his progresses through 
Ireland ; and the ardour with which he 
sought and accepted the homage of the 
priests, and the factious and seditious 
partisans of Mr. O'Connell, might 
sufficiently have evinced, had any evi- 
dence been wanting, the intimacy of 
his alliance with that demagogue. The 
Lord-Lieutenant did not traverse the 
country to communicate with the ma- 
gistracy, the depositories of authority, 
the noblemen and gentlemen, with 
those persons who were from their sta- 
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tion interested in the preservation of 
the public peace, but to pass from ta- 
vern to tavern, receiving addresses, 
which had been got up, by notorious 
partisans of the agitator, among the dis- 
contented, turbulent, and refuse popu- 
lation of the towns, and which ex. 
pressed their approbation of the mea- 
sures of his excellency’s government,— 
though, without the gift of prophecy, it 
was perfectly impossible for them to 
know what those measures were to be. 
Did the Lord-Lieutenant discharge 
any duty of his office by these pro- 
gresses ! or were they but designed to 
promote party objects, to preserve 
party distinctions, and to keep alive 
for party ends the feverish irritation 
with which the public mind in Ireland 
is afflicted ? 

A further and more direct testimony 
of Lord Mulgrave’s subjection to party 
influence is discoverable in the ap- 
pointments which he has made to 
offices of great importance in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and which are 
peculiarly in the gift of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. These he has bestowed 
on persons who were only known in 
their profession as dependents on Mr. 
O’Connell, or were recommended by 
some of his parliamentary retainers, or 
were connected by priestly influence 
with those respectable constituencies 
which return his creatures to the House 
of Commons. 

As another badge of the party yoke 
under which the Irish government la- 
bours, we will revert to an instance in 
which its powers have been exerted to 
increase the influence of the agitator, 
and promote the views of his repeal and 
anti-English party: we allude to the 
move which has been lately made 
among the assistant-barristers. These 
officers, in addition to those ordinary 
duties which give them some influence 
in their respective counties, are the au- 
thorities entrusted with the examination 
of the qualifications of those persons 
who claim the right of being registered 
as voters for the county and towns com- 
prised within the sphere of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. In the county of Kerry 
and the town of Tralee, Mr. O’Connell 
takes an especial interest. Two of his 
family have been returned for them 
under circumstances from which much 
discussion has originated. In both 
the county and the borough contests 
are threatened ; and it is, consequently, 
of the utmost importance to the agita- 
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tor that the franchise should be ex- 
tended to the poorer class of the inha- 
bitants, and that the assistant-barrister 
of the district should be a person who 
administers the registration law by 
what is called a liberal construction of 
the Reform Act,—that is to say, by a 
direct violation of its provisions, and in 
opposition to the declared opinion of 
the judges of the superior courts. As 
Mr. Freeman, a gentleman of high re- 
putation for talent, professional ac- 
quirements, and every honourable qua- 
lity, did not take the view of the law 
relative to registration which was likely 
to answer Mr. O’Connell’s purpose, 
Lord Mulgrave, under the pretence 
that Kerry was within the line of Mr. 
Freeman's circuit, has removed him to 
another county, and supplied his place 
by one whose interpretation of the 
act may prove more favorable to the 
agitator’s interests. In the same man- 
ner, and under the same pretence, Mr. 
Mayne has been removed from the 
county of Antrim ; it being an object 
with the Lord-Lieutenant’s party to 
procure a liberal registration of the 
town of Belfast, and re-establish there 
the Radical influence which they have 
at present lost. For the county and 
town of Carlow, also, not being at 
present sufficiently in the power of the 
agitator, the aid of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant has been put into requisition ; 
and Mr. Robinson, the Conservative 
assistant- barrister, is removed to a 
northern county, to make way for a 
successor who may be more disposed 
to promote the views of the party fa- 
voured by government. Other coun- 
ties, also, which at the last election 
returned members of Mr. O’Connell’s 
recommendation, and for which con- 
tests are now threatened, are to have 
the benefit of this rule. Thus the 
King’s County is to be registered by a 
newly appointed officer ; and Mr. Gib- 
son, an avowed disciple of the agitator, 
and a member of the Catholic and Re- 
peal Association, has been sent there as 
assistant-barrister. In creating and 
supplying these vacancies, Lord Mul- 
grave has fully evinced his eagerness 
to confirm the power of Mr. O’Connell. 
He has invariably appointed persons 
who are either under the agitator’s 
immediate auspices, or of others, who 
are directly connected with him, and 
subject to his influence. It were a 
bad compliment to the gentlemen thus 
selected, to suppose that they would 
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obey the slavish commands of their 


_master: it is yet to be hoped that, 


as members of an honourable pro- 
fession, they will spurn with indigna- 
tion the dirty offices which they are 
expected to perform. The grounds as- 
signed for this change has, on all 
hands, been regarded as a mere and a 
very shallow pretence,—for this simple 
reason, that no one of the gentlemen 
who were thus removed had the option 
offered him ofremaining in his county, 
on the condition of abandoning on his 
circuit the town in which he presided as 
assistant-barrister, which would have 
removed the objection assigned. In- 
deed, to suppose that these changes, by 
which the political objects of one party 
are so materially promoted, are the re- 
sult of accident would argue the last 
degree of credulity ; and that they have 
been uncalled-for by the inhabitants of 
the counties where they occurred, the 
persons most interested in the matter, 
may be inferred from the addresses 
presented to the assistant-barristers on 
their removal. Thus, in the county of 
Kerry, an address was presented to 
Mr. Freeman, on his leaving it, which 
was signed by no less than 300 per- 
sons—magistrates, deputy-lieutenants, 
landed-proprietors, and others, com- 
prising, with few exceptions, the whole 
of the property and intelligence of the 
county, and including individuals of 
all parties; and which deplored the 
loss that the public interests must 
sustain by his being withdrawn from 
the district, and recorded the testimony 
of the humblest as well as of the highest 
classes, to the firmness, impartiality, and 
ability with which he had discharged 
his judicial functions. A similar ad- 
dress, expressive of high approval of 
his conduct and regret at his removal, 
was presented to Mr. Hale, who, on 
the same pretence, had been withdrawn 
from the county of Monaghan, and 
appointed to the county of Cavan. On 
the other hand, the manner in which 
the independent magistrates of King’s 
County received Mr. Gibson, on his 
assuming his seat on the bench, clearly 
demonstrates the unfavourable view 
they took of the conduct of govern- 
ment on the occasion, and the light in 
which they regarded his appointment. 
At the last quarter sessions held at Par- 
sons’ Town, Mr. Gibson entered upon 
his official duties, and commenced, 
according to the accustomed order of 
the court, with the registration of the 
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freeholders. According to the terms 
of the Reform act, this is the single 
and unparticipated office of the assist- 
ant-barrister. Mr. Gibson’s decisions 
on the claims presented were such as 
had been predicted by many, and such 
as had been most probably expected 
from him by those who influenced his 
appointment, but such as were consi- 
dered by many magistrates, and others 
fully competent to judge, to be op- 
posed to the true construction of the 
act of parliament which regulates the 
franchise. The magistrates assembled 
at the sessions —of whom more than 
thirty, a number unusually large, were 
present—either, because they were dis- 
gusted with his unwarrantable con- 
struction of the Reform act; or, because 
they felt themselves insulted by having 
a person without any professional re- 
putation appointed to preside over 
their body; or, because they regarded 
him as the nominee of Mr. O'Connell, 
whom they hold in loyal and gentle- 
manly detestation; or, for some other 
reason, came to a resolution, by a 
nearly unanimous vote, to elect one of 
their own body, a gentleman of the 
first respectability in the county, to fill 
the vacant chair, instead of the assist- 
ant-barrister appointed by Lord Mul- 
grave. 

No one can question the magistrates’ 
authority to appoint a chairman from 
their own body: it is their right, both 
legally and constitutionally ; and, with 
all deference to the profession, they 
maintained their dignity and respecta- 
bility far more by such an independent 
exercise of their power on this occa- 
sion, than they would have done by 
implicitly conceding the presidency to 
any legal person whom Lord Mulgrave 
might please to set over them. This 
rebuke of the gentlemen of King’s 
County ought to have checked his ex- 
cellency’s course, and awakened him 
to a sense of the disgrace to which he 
exposed himself and his office by acting 
under the dictation of an unprincipled 
party. But no, his blindness is total 
and incurable ; and the magistrates’ 
assertion of their right to choose their 
own chairman, has produced another 
exhibition of that busy, meddling spi- 
rit, which we have already spoken of, 
as one of the most vexatious and co:- 
stant characteristics of the Irish go- 
vernment. We learn from the Evening 
Post, the avowed organ of government, 
that a circular was, on this occasion, 
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written by Lord Morpeth, on the part 
of his excellency, to those magistrates 
who were concerned ia electing Co- 
lonel Lloyd as their chairman, instead 
of the revising-barrister, and calling on 
each “ to state the reasons that had in- 
fluenced him in a proceeding in which 
he had taken so conspicuous a part.” 
By what authority did his lordship 
venture to make such an inquiry? 
Where will he find a precedent for it? 
Several of the magistrates have re- 
turned, with a proper spirit of indigna- 
tion, their answers to his lordship’s 
unconstitutional inquiry, and declined 
affording him any satisfaction on the 
subject. What steps will Lord Mul- 
grave next adopt? Will he dare to 
remove the offenders from the commis- 
sion of the peace? If not, how futile 
has been his interference! We can 
hardly, however, suppose—high as his 
lordship’s notions of the vice-regal au- 
thority may be, and which, in truth, 
appear to be far higher than those of 
any of his predecessors since the days 
of Lord Strafford — that he will arbi- 
trarily dismiss a magistrate, for no 
other reason than because “he has 
exercised, according to his best judg- 
ment, a legal power vested in him by 
his office.” 

It may be urged, that these objec- 
tionable appointments and acts of go- 
vernment to which we have referred, 
ought not to be imputed altogether to 
Lord Mulgrave, but that some share 
of the disgrace attaching to the party- 
feelings they exercise, ought to be 
borne by Lord Melbourne and the ca- 
binet at home; and that they proceed 
as the natural working out in Ireland 
of the spirit and policy of his adminis- 
tration. This may be the fact, to a 
certain extent; but we should infer 
from it another proof of the evils which 
result from maintaining a Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, who, in his present 
position, appears not only as the dele- 
gate of the crown, but the scape-goat 
of the minister. It is universally felt 
in Ireland, that if the appointments 
which have lately emanated from the 
Castle of Dublin had been made in 
London, the prime-minister must have 
been officially aware of the source and 
nature of the recommendations on which 
they were made; and could not, under 
the plea of ignorance, have evaded the 
responsibility of dispensing his patron- 
age in such a manner as must effec- 
tually place the executive powers of 
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the Irish government in the hands of the 
Demagogue.— Had Lord Melbourne 
known thespirit ofthe Lord-Lieutenant’s 
acts, and the grounds on which his no- 
winations to different offices have been 
made, he could not have had the un- 
blushing effrontery to persist in re- 
peating, as he does, that he knows of 
no submission to the agitator which 
has been rendered by the Irish go- 
vernment. 

But, however the plea of acting in 
conformity with the policy of the ca- 
binet in London may be urged in the 
Lord- Lieutenant’s defence, on some 
points of conduct; there are others on 
which no such apology can be urged. 
It is to him alone that Ireland stands 
indebted for the ignominious spectacle 
which was afforded her, when an in- 
dividual, who from his character, man- 
ners, and general deportment, has 
been, with an universal shout, booted 
from the society of gentlemen, and 
who had a little week before uttered 
the grossest calumnies against the bro- 
ther of the sovereign, was received by 
the representative of the sovereign, and 
in the palace of the sovereign, as a fa- 
voured and honoured guest!! This in- 
sult to the feelings ofevery loyal Irish- 
man was the exclusive and unpartici- 
pated act of Lord Mulgrave. If Mr. 
O’Connell’s services were indispensable 
to the king’s ministers, could no mode of 
rewarding them be discovered, but one 
by which the high station of the Lord- 
Lieutenant was dishonoured? What 
respect will finally be payed to the 
king in Ireland, when his representa- 
tive is thus seen to prostitute himself 
to the basest purposes of faction ? 

We will not dwell on the party- 
feeling evinced by the local govern- 
ment of Ireland, in its manner of exer- 
cising its authority over the constabu- 
lary force, and prohibiting the assistance 
of that body in the collection of tithes, 
except under such restrictions as ren- 
dered them altogether useless. These 
Testrictions, which were drawn closer 
and more close in four consecutive 
letters—three from Lord Morpeth, and 
one from Lieut. Drummond — were, 
on all hands, considered as mere pre- 
tences, intended to defeat the clergy 
and the lay-impropriators in their at- 
tempts to obtain possession of their 
Just rights, and of which the main 
object, as regards the government, was 
to conciliate a party who are pledged 
to the extinction of tithes and the de- 
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struction of the church, but whose aid 
is essential to the existence of the 
ministry. Some recent proceedings in 
the Court of Exchequer place the con- 
duct of the Irish government in so 
clear a light, that no one can any 
longer venture to assert that they were 
sincere in offering, even their limited 
and abridged assistance, to the clergy. 
The case is that of the Rev. W. Knox 
v. Gavin; in which it appears that a 
clergyman in the county of Tipperary, 
finding all other means of collecting 
the tithes due to him unavailing, filed 
a billin the Court of Exchequer against 
the defaulters. This was a legal mode 
of enforcing his right. The process 
having been duly served on the de- 
fendant, he declined entering an ap- 
pearance in the cause. The plaintiff 
required the court to grant him a writ 
of rebellion, a resource seldom applied 
to except in cases of avowed contu- 
macy, like the present, and sued one 
out in order to arrest the defaulter. This 
writ, which is issued under the broad 
seal, and directed to commissioners 
named by the court, instead of the 
sheriff or coroner, is of extraordinary 
authority and force. It may be exe- 
cuted on a Sunday ; the outer doors of 
a house may be broken open to arrest 
the person against whom it is directed ; 
and all his majesty’s ministers of jus- 
tice and liege subjects are boand, if 
called upon, to assist the persons ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect. The 
commissioner to whom, in the present 
instance, the writ was directed, applied 
to a chief-constable of the name of 
Malone to assist him in arresting the 
defendant, and was contemptuously 
told by the man that “he would not 
go across the street to help him.”” The 
commissioner afierwards succeeded in 
arresting the defendant, and again ad- 
dressed himself to the same Malone 
for assistance, either to lodge him in 
custody or bring him forward on his 
road to Dublin. The constable made 
some further excuses. He, however, 
asked the direction of Major Miller, 
the inspector of police, who, after re- 
porting the case to the secretary, and 
receiving the advice of the castle, re- 
specting it, informed the constable that 
he was justified in refusing his assist- 
ance. The plaintiff having applied to 
the Court of Exchequer for an attach- 
ment in the first instance against the 
constable Malone, and that Major 
Miller the inspector should answer the 
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affidavit, the case was heard on the 
two last days of Hilary Term. The 
law-officers of the crown attended, as 
they were bound to do, on behalf of 
the constable and inspector, who had 
acted under the direction of govern- 
ment, and by their own advice. The 
question was this, Whether the Lord- 
Lieutenant, by the act of 7 and 8 G. 4, 
and certain regulations alleged to be 
adopted under its authority for the 
management of the constabulary force, 
was empowered to prevent its officers 
from rendering assistance to commis- 
sioners named in a writ of rebellion 
issued by the Exchequer, and thus to 
deprive that court of its admitted juris- 
diction?) Such was the proposition 
which the government, by its counsel, 
endeavoured to maintain. It was ar- 
gued at length on both sides, and 
finally negatived by an unanimous 
judgment of the court, with which 
there was an almost universal concur- 
rence of the whole bar, who thought 
the case of the law-officers unsupported 
by even a colour of argument. The 
court awarded the attachment against 
the constable and inspector to vindicate 
its authority, but did not sentence them 
to costs, because they had acted under 
the directions of government. 

This case is very singular; it pre- 
sents the unexampled spectacle of the 
executive administration, whose sole 
duty it is to put the law in force, en- 
tering into collision with a superior 
court of justice, and attempting to im- 
pede it in the execution of its process 
—a writ under the broad seal—to 
which the subject had applied, as his 
last resource, in establishing an un- 
questioned right to property, from 
which he was excluded by a wicked 
conspiracy ; while it at the same time 
exhibits those gentlemen —the law- 
officers of the crown, who are gener- 
ally supposed to be selected to fill their 
high stations on account of their su- 
perior knowledge and ability, exposed 
to condemnation on their first appear- 
ance, as either guilty of the profoundest 
professional ignorance ; or, which is 
infinitely worse, of a determination to 
sacrifice their reputation as lawyers to 
the political machinations of the go- 
vernment. The Irish bar has no me- 
morial of an occasion in which any of 
its members had subjected themselves 
to so deep a degradation. 

But we will now refer to some cases, 
which still more seriously affect the 
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character of Lord Mulgrave’s govern- 
ment; cases, of which the importance 
cannot be overstated. If we can shew 
that, in his hands, the prerogative of 
remitting or mitigating the punishment 
of convicted criminals has, in any in- 
stance, been made subservient to party 
purposes, we adduce, in the mere proof 
of the fact that in Ireland such a thing 
may be, the strongest argument that 
can, by any possibility, be adduced 
against the evils attending that peculiar 
form of government to which Ireland 
is subjected. Many such cases are 
publicly and loudly complained of. 
We will content ourselves with stating 
the plain facts of two of them, and 
leave our readers to draw their own 
conclusions of the motives by which 
the Lord-Lieutenant must have been 
swayed in his conduct respecting them. 

The first case is that of Cummins, a 
mechanic, who was tried at the Ennis- 
killen assizes, in the summer of 1834, 
for an aggravated assault. It was 
proved on the trial, that the prisoner, 
having witnessed from his window the 
proceedings of a party-conflict between 
some Catholics and Protestants, ran 
down from his chamber, carrying a 
chisel in his hand; that with this in- 
strument he inflicted several desperate 
wounds on the body of one of the Pro- 
testants; and that, after having left his 
victim apparently dead on the ground, 
he returned to the house from which 
he had issued. In all this affair Cum- 
mins had met with no provocation, and 
had not even been concerned in the 
original fray. In his defence, an at- 
tempt to establish an alibi was made, 
but failed. The jury, after full deli- 
beration, found the prisoner guilty. 
The learned judge, exercising the dis- 
cretionary power afforded him by a 
late statute in cases of aggravated as- 
sault, sentenced him to seven years’ 
transportation. This was a light pu- 
nishment: had the man been indicted 
under Lord Ellenborough’s act, as the 
facts warranted, he would have been 
hanged. A memorial was presented 
on the part of the criminal to Lord 
Haddington, in which his innocence 
was asserted, and a remission of his 
sentence prayed for. Lord Hadding- 
ton, the then Lord-Lieutenant, having 
received from the judge a report of the 
evidence of the trial, and heard his 
opinion on the merits of the case, after 
all due consideration, decided on con- 
firming the sentence. On the arrival 
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of Lord Mulgrave, this application for 
mercy on the part of Cummins was 
renewed, through what channel or in 
what manner has not been communi- 
cated to the public. His excellency, 
possessing no other materials than those 
submitted to his predecessor, has come 
to a different and most unaccountable 
conclusion respecting them. He has 
commuted the sentence of transport- 
ation fora short imprisonment. This 
is extraordinary: the man’s plea as- 
serted his innocence, and if he were 
innocent, or, if Lord Mulgrave thought 
him so, the sentence should have been 
remitted altogether; but, on the con- 
trary, if he was guilty, and Lord Mul- 
grave thought his guilt established, his 
punishment was rather lenient than 
severe, and ought to have remained 
unaltered. Not the slightest extenu- 
ating circumstance was there in the 
case, which might justify the extension 
of the mercy of the crown toward the 
culprit. The poor wretch, indeed, who 
had been so barbarously treated, was a 
Protestant; and Cummins, the cold- 
blooded assassin, was a Romanist: 
and these are considerations which ap- 
pear to have a strange influence on the 
party-distorted judgment of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. But, viewed in a party 
light, how does the case look? How 
must Mr. O’Connell have been pleased 
at finding the jury, impanelled in 
Fermanagh, where the Orange party 
predominates, insulted by the chief 
authority of the country! 

Our other case is that of Thomas 
Reynolds. This man, who is a shop- 
keeper, and notorious agitator, was in- 
dicted and tried at the commission of 
oyer and terminer in Dublin, last Oc- 
tober, for a riot at the Coburg Gardens 
on the preceding 3d of August. The 
charge against him was, that at a public 
political meeting, principally promoted 
by himself, and to which all the citi- 
zens of Dublin had been invited, he 
had acted as the leader of a riot, in 
which several persons were wantonly 
attacked and severely beaten by a mob 
of the lowest order of coal-porters and 
labourers, under his direct command, 
for no other reason than their being of 
adverse opinions in politics to those 
expressed by Reynolds and his party. 
All the arrangements for the proceed- 
ings of this meeting had been organised 
the evening before at an assembly of the 
Trades’ Union, which Reynolds had 
attended ; and it was deemed that he 
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could not, from his position, be held 
otherwise than cognisant of the plan. It 
was, indeed, deposed to by one witness, 
that Reynolds was not present when 
the chairman of the evening advised 
the members “ to attend the meeting 
armed as for a field of battle ;” but the 
erection of the platform, and all the 
other preparations, had been made 
under the direction of the trades’ 
union, of which Reynolds was known 
to be an influential*leader, if not the 
head of the society ; and he could not 
have been ignorant of the measures that 
had been resolved upon. Of all the 
crowd who attended the meeting, he 
was the only individual on horseback ; 
and he rode about the field, acting, as 
one of the witnesses expressed it, “as the 
generalissimo of the assembled forces.” 
The Protestants who were present were 
disarmed as they entered the gardens; 
and on their approach being announced 
a mob pushed forward, armed with 
sticks and bludgeons, and in one in- 
stance a sword, which had been pre- 
viously concealed, and attacked them 
in so violent a manner that many were 
severely wounded, and carried to the 
hospitals. It was sworn by several 
witnesses, that these things happened 
under the eye of Reynolds; that he 
encouraged the attack, and that he 
called to his followers, and directed 
their attention to the party entering the 
gardens, saying, “ Boys, do your duty.” 
Some witnesses for the defence stated, 
that he went about the field in a con- 
spicuous manner, and exhorted the 
mob to a peaceable course of conduct. 
This was admitted by the witnesses on 
the part of the prosecution ; but they 
also proved that it happened at a later 
period of time,and after the Protestant 
party had been dispersed and driven 
out of the field by the crowd who ac- 
knowledged Reynolds’sauthority. After 
a trial of long duration, the jury found 
Reynolds guilty, and both the judges 
concurred in the propriety of the ver- 
dict. The sentence of the court was, 
that the accused should be imprisoned 
for nine months, and bound, himselfin 
200/., and two sureties of 100/. each., 
to keep the peace towards all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Supposing that this 
person was justly found guilty, it can- 
not be pretended that the punishment 
allotted him was disproportioned to 
the offence; indeed, the consideration 
of his having been recently convicted 
of a misdemeanour, in attending a 
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seditious meeting, might have warranted 
a very considerable aggravation of his 
sentence. But, strange to say, without 
any suggestion from any quarter in fa- 
vour of the offender, without any hint 
that justice had not been properly ad- 
ministered, the trial was no sooner 
over than the Lord-Lieutenant began 
to interfere in his behalf. His excel- 
lency is said to have spontaneously re- 
quired from the learned judge who 
presided in the court his report of the 
evidence, and, after perusing it, to have 
professed himself dissatisfied with the 
verdict; and then—against the express 
opinion of the two judges by whom 
Reynolds was tried—proceeded to re- 
mit his sentence. This was a strong 
measure. No imputation has been 
cast, or attempted to be cast, on the 
characters of the jury who found the 
verdict, or the judges who affixed the 
penalty. What, then, could have been 
the motive which guided Lord Mul- 
grave to the commission of this act of 
despotism? Might there not have been 
an indulgence shewn to Reynolds with 
a view of conciliating a power on which 
the existence of his excellency’s go- 
vernment depends? Who objected to 
the decision of the judges and the 
jury, except that portion of the press 
which is the accredited organ of Mr. 
O’Connell and the trades’ unions ? 
But when we find Lord Mulgrave cast- 
ing the weight of his authority into the 
scale against that of the lawful judges 
and jury of the country, we naturally ask, 
Who is the man to whom this strange 
lenity has been extended? Is he not 
the friend and confidant of O'Connell ? 
Is he not the person who wields the 
whole force of the trades’ unions at his 
command? Is he not an agitator, 
only second, in power and effect, to the 
prince of mendicants himself? Has he 
not been, on very recent occasions, a 
potent instrument in promoting the 
great objects of his party? Was he 
not a preacher of the doctrine of pass- 
ive resistance to tithes? Did he not, 
by his zeal and activity in that cause, 
place himself in jeopardy, and suffer 
imprisonment as a culprit? These, 
perhaps, were his recommendations to 
Lord Mulgrave's special consideration. 
There are also persons who fancy that 
his excellency owed Reynolds per- 
sonally a debt of gratitude, for the 
part he bore in leading and marshalling 
the trades’ unions, to do him honour on 
the day of his grand entry into Dublin. 
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These are the motives by which thou- 
sands of the most loyal and respectable 
classes of his majesty’s Irish subjects 
suppose his majesty’s representative to 
have been influenced in the liberation 
of Reynolds. They regard it—they 
cannot help regarding it—as a mere 
party act, designed to conciliate per- 
sons whose friendship and services are 
not merely beneficial, but actually es- 
sential to the maintenance of Lord 
Mulgrave and his friends in their pre- 
sent ascendency. 

But this is not the only manner in 
which Lord Mulgrave has been pleased 
to oppose his opinion to that of the 
judges. It has for a length of time 
been the rule in Ireland for the judges 
to fix, on information taken during the 
summer circuit, on the names of three 
gentlemen for each county, from whom 
the Lord-Lieutenant might select a fit 
and proper person to be high-sheriff. 
Lord Mulgrave has this year trans- 
gressed this unexceptionable and con- 
stitutional practice; he has passed 
over, in no less than five counties— 
Clare, Leitrim, Louth, Wexford, and 
Queen’s County—the names submitted 
to him by the judges, and substituted 
gentlemen as sheriffs to those counties 
of his own exclusive nomination. Does 
any body doubt but this proceeding 
must have been influenced by party 
feeling? But it is material to observe 
to what uses this step may serve. This 
year is not likely to expire without 
a dissolution of parliament ; and as the 
political interests of these counties are 
very nearly balanced, may not the as- 
sistance of a Whig or Catholic return- 
ing officer prove of very essential use 
in turning the scale? When, again, 
we contemplate such proceedings, in 
connexion with the character of the 
actors, we also feel inclined to suspect 
that the hopes of Radical meetings, to 
be summoned by the sheriffs, and the 
prospect of consequent addresses on 
the wisdom of his measures, may have 
in some degree influenced his excel- 
lency in this important act of his go- 
vernment. The difficulty of finding, 
among the gentlemen and landed 
proprietors of Ireland, persons le 
gally qualified to fill the office of high- 
sheriff, and yet coinciding in the 
opinions of the present ministry, may 
account for Lord Mulgrave’s modera- 
tion in only passing over the judges 
list with regard to five out of the thirty- 
two counties of the kingdom. 
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Another instance in proof of the 
party temper and spirit on which the 
Irish government is now conducted, and 
to which we shallonly allude, isthe recent 
interference with the ballot at the Dub- 
lin Society. The name of Dr. Murray, 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Dublin, was put in nomination as a 
candidate for admission, and was re- 
jected by a large majority. Had this 
happened to any Protestant bishop, 
the circumstance would have passed 
by as an ordinary and inconsiderable 
matter: but occurring to a Catholic, a 
party man, an adherent of O’Connell, 
a subscriber of an annual 10/. to the 
rent, gave a new colour to the whole 
aflair ; and the society has been called 
upon by the Lord-Lieutenant to make 
such an alteration in their mode of 
electing its members as may afford 
greater facilities to the admission of his 
party adherents, under a hint —as in- 
timidation is now in Ireland the first 
and last argument propounded on 
every subject —of losing their annual 
parliamentary grant, if his instructions 
are not adopted. The society have re- 
fused to take his lordship’s advice 
into consideration manfully and nobly. 
We shall now see if the threat will be 
carried into execution by the ministry 
at home. 

Such are the facts which have led us 
to believe that the post of viceroy of 
Ireland ought to be discontinued. 
Every body will admit that they are 
crying evils, and that they could not 
have occurred in the British empire 
under any other mode of administra- 
tion. Could Lord Melbourne, from 
Downing Street, have dared personally 
to pardon Reynolds; to mitigate the 
punishment of Cummins; to change 
the stations of the assistant-barristers, 
so as to make the man and his post 
tally with the purposes of O’Connell; 
to pass over the gentlemen designated 
by the judges, and nominate others as 
the sherifis of counties who had no 
place upon their lists; to forbid the 
officers of justice rendering assistance 
to the execution of a writ of rebellion 
under the broad seal ; to encumber the 
hecessary aid of the police in collecting 
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tithes with such restrictions as amount 
to a prohibition of it; and then to de- 
scend from these high delinquencies, 
and interpose his authority in a pitiful, 
aud vexatious, and officious meddling 
with the ballot-box ofthe Dublin Asso- 
ciation? But, though the viceroy were 
away, might not all these abominable 
party operations be carried on by means 
of some other, though humbler, tool of 
the reigning administration? Such, 
certainly, might be the case. But, at 
all events, the country would be re- 
lieved from the authority of a single 
individual ; from the constant influ- 
ence of his character on public transac- 
tions, and from those arbitrary and 
self-willed acts which the rank and 
powers of his station are so strongly 
calculated to encourage him to practice. 
Besides, the subordinate agents of a 
government would be prevented, by 
their position and interests, from pub- 
licly venturing to attempt, on their 
own responsibility, a variety of mea- 
sures, which, by dexterous suggestions, 
they now contrive to effect, without his 
being, perhaps, conscious of the in- 
fluence which sets him in motion, 
by the instrumentality of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. But, above all, it may be 
hoped that the true policy to be ap- 
plied to the government of Ireland, 
with a view to the general interests of 
the whole empire, would be more im- 
partially viewed and acted on by a 
cabinet of ministers in London, con- 
sulting on Irish affairs, with the facts 
fully and fairly laid before them for de- 
liberation, and at a distance from the 
prejudices engendered by party feeling 
in the castle of Dublin. This cannot 
be the case at present, while the go- 
vernment is carried on in the very 
centre of political animosities, through 
the medium of a Lord-Lieutenant, 
whose mind must inevitably be warped 
by the adherents of either one or the 
other of the political factions, and 
whose situation gives more weight to 
his advice, while it affords an excuse 
to ministers for not looking more 
closely into the nature of the measures 
he recommends, and the characters of 
the objects of his patronage. 
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ANOTHER CAW FROM THE ROOK WOOD.*— TURPIN OUT AGAIN. 


Oux 85 xopuxas aroplsoss ov. — ARISTOPHANES, Clouds, 789. 


“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.”— neid. 
P I ] g 


Few novels run to the third edition: 
that would seem to constitute, in the 
race of such like publications, a sort 
of pons asinorum ; which, generally 
speaking, Bentley’s stud of broken- 
winded donkeys passeth not. Puffing, 
they gasp out their last breath long ere 
they reach it; but a steed of the true 
mettle (like our immortal highway- 
man’s Black Bess) gets over the echo- 
ing arch in a rattling canter. When 
this point is gained, an author may 
laugh at critics and ‘reviewers: they 
may pursue him thus far, but no fur- 
ther; — non datur ultra. 

So striking a bibliographical truth 
need hardly be announced as a disco- 
very of our own. There is a Scotch 
allegory by Robert Burns, in which 
the matter is delightfully adumbrated ; 
and to us, whose eye can quickly de- 
tect the recondite wisdom of what to 
the vulgar seemeth trivial and homely, 
the interpretation of his parable reveals 
itself at once. Arrayed on each side 
of the road to literary eminence, that 
truly wonderful poet mystagogically 
represents the scribes of the periodical 
press : 


“ Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red rusted— 
Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted — 

A garter, which a babe had strangled— 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son of life bereft, 

The gray hairs yet stack in the heft.” 


But your real man of genius (whom 
Burns chooses to designate under the 
mystic name of Tam O’Shanter), un- 
dismayed by the ghastly spectres that 
beset his progress, runs the gauntlet 
unterrified, dashes on full of confidence 
and of usquebagh (con spirito), until 
having cleared in gallant style the 
“ keystane of the brig,” 


‘* There at them He his tail may toss — 
A running stream they dare no’ cross,” 
—K. 7. aA. 


We were among the first to predict 
the rapid and successful career of Mr. 
Ainsworth as a novelist ; when Turpin 


* Rookwood, a Romance. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 


first did ride abroad, we were there to 
see, to admire, and to applaud : at this 
stage of his popularity, now that he has 
kicked up such a cloud of Olympic dust, 
and gained such xvdes from all voices, 
our encouraging cheer is drowned in 
the general shout of acclamation. Yet 
needs must we confess, that our Recina 
takes still a quasi-maternal interest in 
this young author ; and we should pro- 
bably dwell here on the precise nature 
of her feelings, had not Homer done 
the very thing for us, in depicturing 
the heart of Andromache as swelling 
with joy at the anticipated triumphs of 
Astyanax: with this difference, how- 
ever, that, according to history, they 
were never realised — 


“‘ Hers was a fiction, but this is reality.” 


We recur, therefore, with manifest com- 
placency, to our original opinions in 
this gentleman’s favour. We knew well 
what we spoke of; and it has given us 
much more gratification than surprise 
thus to find the public ratifying our 
verdict and verifying our vaticination, 
by demanding, in a voice of thunder, 
a third edition of his romance. Per- 
haps we would be more correct in our 
phraseology by calling it a fourth, for 
it is right to acquaint our author's 
admirers in Great Britain, that in the 
United States he is a decided favourite 
—a stray copy of Rookwood lying, 
at this moment, on our table, er pralo 
Yankeyano, printed by Carey and Lee 
of Philadelphia. Some weak-minded 
creatures have questioned the possi- 
bility of Turpin’s grand equestrian 
achievement at the conclusion of the 
story ; they have industriously com- 
puted the milliaria between the modern 
metropolis and the ancient Eboracum, 
shewing, in this case, by their low at- 
tempts at land-measurement, the truth 
of Burke’s remark : “ the age of chi- 
valry is gone; that of calculators has 
succeeded!” What will such nin- 
compoops say of an extension of his 
“ Ripe” to “* New York,” 


Third Edition, 


complete in one volume, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and a Portrait of 
the Author, engraved from a painting by Daniel Maclise, Esq., A.R.A. London, 


Macrone, 
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«“ Per siculas equitavit undas ?” 
Lib. iv. od. 4, 


It is by such facts that calumny is 
struck dumb. When Scipio Africanus 
was accused of a miscalculation in the 
public accounts, by some peddling 
Joe Hume of that remote day, how 
did he act? Did he exhibit his 
balance-sheet? Not he! He talked 
of the anniversary of some glorious 
triumph over the water, and by that 
gentlemanly and dignified reference he 
got rid of what Theodore Hook would 
call a troublesome complaint in the 
chest. 

For our part, we expect to hear of 
new editions in the eastern as well as 
the western hemisphere: we anticipate 
Tartar translations and Arab comment- 
aries. We see no reason why this ro- 
mance should not be read as eagerly 
on the plains of Mesopotamia as on 
the banks of the Potomack. The Cos- 
sacks on the river Don have, no doubt, 
already sent their orders to No. 3 
St. James’s Square. Fortunate author! 


“Tu letum equino sanguine Concanum 
Vises et pharetratos Gelonos 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem !” 


Lib iii. od. 4, 


It was impertinently said by (leaden) 
penciller Willis, of Captain Marryat’s 
nautical novels, that they could scarcely 
be entitled to rank as works of litera- 
ture, “ being read chiefly about Wap- 
ping.” We need not dwell on the 
recent results of that choice bit of criti- 
cism, the readers of the Times news- 
paper having been treated to a belli- 
gerent correspondence thereanent ; from 
which all rational folks have concluded, 
that, though the New Yorkian had plenty 
of disposable lead in his pencil, paper 
pellets sufficed for his pistol. We are 
happy to record a better proof of the 
taste and judgment of the Americans 
(in their predilection for Rookwood) 
than is afforded by the melancholy spe- 
men ofan homme de lettres whom they 
have sent us in Willis. Quinctilian 
has laid it down, as a sure indication 
of proficiency in mental cultivation, a 
rattling regard for Cicero: “ Ille se 
profecisse sciat cui Cicero valde pla- 
cebit.” An unbounded admiration of 
the chronicles of Turpin, we tell brother 
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Jonathan, ought to suffice in his case ; 
and our respect for his intellectual at- 
tainments will be inseparabie from and 
commensurate with his due apprecia- 
tion of “ Rookwood, a Romance.” 

We are fully prepared to hear ill- 
natured individuals volunteering an 
explanation of this decided partiality 
shewn to Mr. Ainsworth’s narrative 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and attempting to account for its 
popularity among the original settlers. 
Any one initiated into the secrets of 
the book-trade must be aware, that 
copies of the Newgate Calendar are in 
constant and steady request throughout 
President Jackson’s dominions ; most 
families being anxious to possess that 
work from motives connected with he- 
raldry and genealogical science. It is 
the same pardonable weakness that se- 
cures among us the sale of Mr. Burke’s 
Peerage and Commoners. We all wish, 
naturally enough, to see the names of 
our relatives in print, and be ac- 
quainted with our remote kinsmen in 
the various ramifications of consan- 
guinity. The connexions of Turpin 
may have been many; his history 
would naturally be expected, by our 
transatlantic countrymen, to throw 
some light on the motives which led a 
number of his contemporaries to de- 
part for the land of the brave and the 
free.* Hence, the ill-natured persons 
of whom we speak have ascribed to 
similar causes the furious demand for 
copies of Rookwood in the back-settle- 
ments, on the ridge of the Alleghanies, 
down the Missouri, up the O. I. O., 
and on the banks of the I.O. U.; a 
river which, if it be not in the map of 
the States, among the other xara gssboa 
of Yankeedom, is well known to be 
the real Pactolus of the colony. Their 
Lycurgus is one “ Lynch.” 

There were many brave fellows in 
Greece long before the birth of Aga- 
memnon, but, owing to the art of writ- 
ing not having been yet invented, they 
all died intestate, if not unsung. There 
were, doubtless, also, from time imme- 
morial, many capital highwaymen in 
and about the Peloponnesus; but, as 
Tom Moore, in his comic song on 
“ Wellington’s name,” says of the Irish 
rogues and rapparees,t 


* Constable's Miscellany was, for a time, in brisk request, from a mistaken notion 
as to the nature of its contents. 


t The best etymology yet offered for this word is that supplied by our author, in 
one of those songs that have made the first edition go off so triumphantly : 


“’Kase they left not a rap in the country, ’twas thence they were called rapparees.” 
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“ Undistinguished they fell in the bye- 
paths of fame.” 
This state of things continued till the 
arrival from Egypt of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, a nephew of Mount Atlas, ac- 
cording to Horace, who describes him 
as 
*Callidum quidquid placuit jocoso 
Condere furto.” 

Since then we have pretty accurate 
accounts of thieves and banditti in 
Magna Grecia, from Busiris and Pro- 
custes, down to Cardinal Ruffo and 
Fra Diavolo. But the personage known 
under the name of Hermes to the 
Greeks (to the Latins, as Mercury) is 
decidedly the most wonderful character 
of all antiquity. That the first inventor 
of written characters should also be 
the original patron of robbery would 
seem inexplicable, were we not aware 
that the Hebrew shepherd, Moses, 
was unquestionably the prototype of 
all that has been recorded of Hermes 
(including that very remarkable imple- 
ment the symbolic caduceus), and that 
to the Egyptians the abstraction of 
their sacred vessels was a sore subject 
of reminiscence. The Latins, oddly 
enough, were in the habit of connect- 
ing literary allusions with the practice 
of thievery; thus, homo trium litéer- 
arum, i.e. FUR; litteram longam fa- 
cere, i. e. to form an I, or to “ dance,” 
as our author has it, “ to the tune of a 
hearty choke with caper-sauce.” The 
same association of ideas probably 
suggested to Dr. Johnson the remark, 
that he who could make a pun would 
_ a pocket. All these matters could 

enlarged upon, were we in a dis- 
cursive humour; but we merely meant 
to state, that no class of persons appear 
to be such favourite subjects for histo- 
rical or poetical narrative as corsairs 
and robbers, in their vast variety of 
impersonation. Schiller and Byron 
have, in truth, much to answer for, 
notwithstanding the latter poet’s so- 
phistry concerning the effects of the 
Beggar’s Opera;* Scott’s Rob Roy 
and Robin Hood are of evil example ; 
Moore’s Captain Rock will, we fear, 
outlast his History of Ireland; Paul 
Clifford and Eugene Aram will be, un- 
fortunately for the public morals, more 
durably popular than a hundred Last 
Days and Last Tribunes; and it will 
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greatly surprise us if Mr. Ainsworth’s 
forthcoming book, on the Admirable 
Crichton, shall cause the tale of Turpin 
to be forgotten. 

This republication of Rookwood 
comes recommended by the addition 
of many novel and interesting features, 
calculated to heighten and enhance 
its previous attractions. Among them, 
we suppose it were needless to invite 
attention to the features of the hand- 
some author himself, delineated by the 
magic pencil of Maclise, and engraved 
by the potent burin of Edwards. That 
face (with figure to correspond) sold 
five hundred extra copies of our Mag. 
two years ago. The illustrations, by 
George Cruikshank, are worthy of his 
well-earned celebrity. Far be it from 
us to institute an invidious comparison 
between him and our own Croquis: 
the world is wide enough, and can ac- 
commodate Uncle Toby without any 
necessity for excluding the blue-bottle 
fly (vide Sterne, in loco). George is 
in the full zenith of his ascendant 
star, while the fame of our Alfred is 
silently growing to certain maturity. 

Crescit occulto velut arbor evo 
Fama Mac.is1—micat inter omnes 
Georgium Sidus. 
Were we not equally anxious to avoid 
the imputation of indulging in what is 
called the “ puff collateral,” we would 
advert to certain other i/lustrations and 
vignettes, with which the aforesaid Al- 
fred has just now enriched a work in 
which we feel an uncommon interest ; 
but haply we have acquired a habit of 
self-restraint and self-denial, so we resist 
our inclination, and turn aside from the 
tempting topic. 
Be those bright gems unseen, unknown— 
They must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a volume of our own — 
Ah! why should we review it?— 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
And dunces’ books provoke us, 
Let earth have something yet to shew — 
** Prout, with Vignettes by Croquis. 


When first the romance of Rookwood 
burst on an admiring world, and claimed 
for its author a place in the foremost 
rank of contemporary novel-writers, 
the lyrical poetry with which the work 
abounded challenged for him a name 
among the most distinguished modern 
votaries of the muse. The songs formed 


* « Aye—but Macheath’s example? Psha! no more! 
It formed no thieves —the thief was formed before.” 


Byron, Hints from Horace. 
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a leading and substantive merit of the 
book, and were found to be so suc- 
cessful, that Mr. Ainsworth, awaking 
one day, recognised in himself a poet. 
He has shewn a due appreciation of 
the public’s approval. More than a 
dozen additional ballads and odes 
adorn the pages of this new edition ; 
aud we must say that they decidedly 
are of the right sort, full of glowing 
enthusiasm, and redolent of inspiration. 
We know not whether he has yet de- 
termined what school of poetry he in- 
tends to patronise — whether the lake 
or leg of mutton school ; sould he con- 
sult us, we think that he has a decided 
vocation for the * seyulchral :” his im- 
mortal ballad of “the Sexton,’”’ which 
still haunts our imagination ; it revealed 
in him the existence of a power akin to 
that of Ezekiel, and was, in sooth, as 
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glorious a vision of dry bones as we can 
recollect just now. Southey has chosen 
a domicile on the margin of his favourite 
lakes, to enact the genius loci ; it is not 
without reason that Ainsworth has lat- 
terly selected a rural residence close by 
the grand necropolis on the Harrow 
Road: if “ the cemetery company’s 
directors” have any brains, they will 
vote him 500/. a-year, and create him 
laureate of the grave-yard, with the 
grass of the enclosed grounds in fee- 
simple to his Pegasus for ever. 

Of the new lyrics which give 
such value to this edition we would 
select, as a first specimen, the follow- 
ing ballad; which, though, in our opi- 
nion, not equal to “the Sexton” in 
fancy and strength, is yet a noble pro- 
duction, and fully justifies our high 
idea of his capabilities. 


“* The Legend of the Lime-Tree-Branch: a Ballad. 


“« Tle admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis rami.” — neid, V1. 


Amid the grove, o’erarched above with lime-trees old and tall 
(The avenue that leads unto the Rookwood’s ancient hall), 

High o’er the rest its towering crest one tree rears to the sky, 
And wide outflings like mighty wings its arms umbrageously. 


Seven yards its base would scarce embrace, a goodly tree, I ween, 


With silver bark and foliage dark of melancholy green ; 
And ’mid its boughs two ravens house, and build from year to year,— 
Their black brood hatch, their black brood watch, then, screaming, disappear. 


In that old tree when playfully the summer breezes sigh, 

Its leaves are stirred, and there is heard a low and plaintive cry ; 

And when in shrieks the storm-blast speaks its reverend boughs among, 
Sad wail and moans, like human groans, the concert harsh prolong. 


But whether gale or calm prevail, or cloud the welkin skim, 

By age unnipped, by storm unclipped, that tree will shed a limb ; 
Aye, soon or late, when worms await a Rookwood in the tomb, 
That lime will launch a fatal branch, stern harbinger of doom. 


Some think the tree instinct must be with praternatural power, 

Like *larum bell Death’s note to knell at Fate’s appointed hour ! 
Some deem its trunk man’s gore hath drunk, for traces there are seen 
Red as the stains from human veins commingling with the green. 


But, without doubt, all round about that lime-tree’s rifted bark 

A print is made where fiends have laid their scathing talons dark ! 
A raven calls three times e’er falls the death-foretelling bough, 
And each shrill cry doth signify what space the fates allow! 


In olden days, the legend says, as grim Sir Ranulph viewed 

A wretched hag her footsteps drag beneath his lordly wood,— 

His blood-hounds twain he called amain, and straightway gave her chase, 
Nor greenwood tree did ever see so fierce, so fleet a race ! 


With eyes of flame to Ranulph came each red and ruthless hound, 
While mangled, torn (a sight forlorn!) the hag lay on the ground ; 
For that wierd wench he dug a trench, and limb and reeking bone 
Within the earth, with ribald mirth, un-Christian like were thrown. 


And while as yet the soil was wet with that weird witch’s gore, 
A lime-tree stake did Ranulph take, and pierced her bosom’s core ; 
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And, strange to tell! what next befel—the staff at once took root, 
And richly fed within its bed strong suckers forth did shoot ! 


From year to year fresh boughs appear—it waxes huge in size,— 
And with wild glee this prodigy the grim Sir Ranulph spies ; 

One day when laid beneath that shade reclined he in his pride, 

A branch was found upon the ground — and the third day he died !” 


So from that hour a fatal power has ruled that wizard tree, 

To all his line a warning sign of doom and destiny ! 

For when beneath (token of death) a broken branch is cast, 

Ere the sun rise thrice in the skies a Rookwood breathes his last !” 


Whoever has read the foregoing 
ballad of “ the Lime-tree Branch” will 
not refuse to join with us in pronouncing 
Mr. Ainsworth a finished proficient on 
the old national lyre, and highly de- 
serving of a bough of bay, laured do- 
nandus Apollinari. Wis tones are, in 
sooth, most musical, most melancholy ; 
yet he never appears to more advantage 
than when he relapses into his favour- 
ite subjects, the exploits of the highway 
brotherhood —“ le département des ponts 
et chaussées.” Footpad poetry, or, as 
Horace calls it, sermo pedestris, would 
seem to have for him ineffable charms. 
Every great poet has a pet topic. 
In vain did Anacreon attempt to sing 
of Cadmus and the Atreide ; he quickly 
reverted to Bacchus and Bathyllus : 
Burns could never get beyond the 
barley-bree, or, if he did occasionally 
soar upwards for a lark, he soon came 
back into the “ bonnie rigs of barley :” 
take the “corn-laws” from Ebenezer 
Elliot, and you paralyse his muse— 

Sine Cerere friget: 


Ovid could not manage without a meta- 
morphose: Mathurin and Lewis with- 
out a monk, a maniac, or a murderer, 
Listen to our author on 


** A Chapter of Highwaymen.” 


** Monte sub hoc lapidum tegitur 
Ballista sepultus, 
Nocte die tutum carpe 
Viator iter.”’—Virciv’s Juvenilia, 


* Of every rascal of every kind, 
The most notorious to my mind 
Was the royalist captain, gay Jemmy 
Hin pb! 
Which nobody can deny. 


But the pleasantest coxcomb among 
them all 

For lute, coranto, and madrigal, 

Was the galliard Frenchman, Craupe 
Du Vat! 


Which nobody can deny, 


Yet Tobygloak never a coach could rob, 
Could lighten a pocket or empty a fob, 


With a neater hand than O._p Mos, Otp 
Mor! 


Which nobody can deny. 


Nor did housebreaker ever deal harder 
knocks 
On the stubborn lid of a good strong box 
Than that prince of good fellows, Tom 
Cox, Tom Cox! 
Which nobody can deny, 
And blither fellow on broad highway 
Did never with oath bid traveller stay 
Than devil-may-care Witt Ha to- 
way! 
Which nobody can deny. 
Then in roguery naught could exceed the 
tricks 
Of Gerrinocs, and Grey, and the five or 
six 
Who trod in the steps of bold Neppy 
Wicks ! 
Which nobody can deny. 


Nor could any so handily break a lock 
As Sueprarpb, who stood on the New- 
gate dock, 
And nicknamed the gaolers around him, 
* his flock !’ 
Which nobody can deny. 


Nor did highwayman ever before possess 
For ease, for security, danger, distress, 
Such a mare as Dick Turprn’s Black 
Bess, Black Bess ! 
Which nobody can deny.” 
As we said before, our author is by 
times given, like Hervey, to medl- 
tating among tombs. The following 
has, no doubt, suggested itself to his 
fancy, in one of his nocturnal rambles 
through the grand national cemetery in 
his neighbourhood : 


** The Corpse-Candle. 
‘‘ Lambere flamma ra@os et circum fu- 
nera pasci.” 
Through the midnight gloom did a pale 
blue light 
To the churchyard mirk wing its lone- 
some flight ; 
Thrice it floated those old walls round, 
Thrice it paused—till the grave it found. 
Over the grass-green sod it glanced, 
Over the fresh-turned earth it danced, 
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Like a torch in the night-breeze quiver- 
ing,— 

Never was seen so gay a thing ! 

Never was seen so merry a sight 

As the midnight dance of that pale blue 
light! 


Now what of that pale blue fiame dost 
know ? 

Canst tell where it comes from, or where 
it will go? 

Is it the soul, released from clay, 

Over the earth that takes its way, 

And tarries a moment, in mirth and glee, 

Where the corpse it hath quitted interred 
shall be ? 

Or is it the trick of some fanciful sprite, 

That taketh in mortal mischance delight, 

And marketh the road the coffin shall go, 

And the spot where the dead shall be 
soon laid low ? 

Ask him who can answer these questions 
aright ; 

I know not the cause of that pale blue 
light!” 


We shall conclude by two short ad- 
ditional specimens of his “ rhymes of 
the road.” The first is somewhat logical 
and argumentative, the second is in 
the oriental style of dignified dialogue ; 
both should be set to music, and marked 
to be sung con espressione furtiva. 


** The Scampsman. 
* Quis veré rex ?’—Seneca. 


There is not a king, should you search 
the world round, 

So blithe as the king of the road to be 
found ; 

His pistol’s his sceptre, his saddle’s his 
throne, 

Whence he levies supplies or enforces a 
loan. 


Derry-down. 


Tothis monarch the highway presents a 
field 
Where each passing subject a tribute 
_ ‘must yield ; 
His palace—the tavern—receives him at 
; night, 
Where sweet lips and sound liquor 
crown all with delight. 
Derry-down. 
The soldier and sailor, both robbers by 
; trade, 
Full _ on the shelf, if disabled, are 
aid ; 
he one gets a patch, and the other a 
peg, 


Turpin out again. 
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But, while luck lasts, the highwayman 
shakes a loose leg! 
Derry-down. 


Most fowls rise at dawn, but the owl 
wakes at e’en, 

And ajollier bird can there no where be 
seen ; 

Like the owl, our snug Scampsman his 
snooze takes by day, 

And when night draws her curtain scuds 
after his prey ! 

Derry-dowx. 


As the highwayman’s life is the fullest 
of zest, 

So the highwayman’s death is the briefest 
and best ; 

He dies not as other men die—by de- 
grees,— 

But ar once, without wincing, and quite 
at his ease ! 

Derry-down.” 


** Will Davies and Dick Turpin. 
** Hodié mihi, cras tibi.”—Sr. Aucustin. 


One night, when mounted on my mare, 
To Bagshot Heath I did repair ; 

And saw Will Davies hanging there 
Upon the gibbet bleak and bare, 

With a rustified, fustified, mustified air. 


Within his chains bold Will looked blue ; 
Gone were his sword and snappers, too, 
Which served their master well and true : 
Says I, ‘ Will Davies, how are you? 

With your rustified, fustified, mustified air.’ 


Says he, ‘ Dick Turpin, here I be 

Upon the gibbet, as you see ; 

I take the matter easily ; 

You'll have your turn as well as me, 

With your whistle-me, pistol-me, cut-my-« 
throat air.’ 


Says I ‘ That's very true, my lad, 
Meantime with pistol and with pad ; 

I’m quite contented as I am, 

And heed the gibbet not a d—n, 

With its rustified, fustified, mustified air.’”’ 


And so we bid thee good night, 
Dick Turpin. Keep thy powder dry, 
my lad; let all thy movements be re- 
gular; but let not thy intellect get 
rusty by too much rustication. The 
world is impatiently awaiting thy next 
appearance in the character of “ the 
Admirable Crichton.” From what we 
know of thy handicraft we anticipate a 
tale as skilfully put together and as 
well wound up “ As the best time-piece 
made by Harrison.” (Juan, i.17.) 
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ON THE SEA-FED ENGINE, FOR PROPELLING VESSELS INSTEAD 
OF STEAM. 


BY JOUN GALT. 


My Dear Yorke,— Before I pro- 
ceed to give you an account of my 
Archimedian pretensions to immor- 
tality, 1 must relate a few facts which 
did not appear worthy of being re- 
corded among the memorabilia of my 
autobiography ; because I had not 
then, in my own opinion, raised my 
headstone: I don’t say, with Horace, 
built my monument,—for that may yet 
be disputed by captious people—those 
who regard themselves as Solomons, 
but who by the rest of the world are 
thought to be only Patches,—some of 
whom think it as ridiculous in me to 
make hydraulic experiments as it was 
in themselves, long ago, to be addicted 
to such demonstrations on their mo- 
thers’ aprons. This is vile; and I 
have dipped my pen in ink to wash 
away the insinuation, especially as I 
happen just now to be in one of those 
“lucid intervals” to which persons 
subject to irregularity in sleep are sup- 
posed to ke liable,——not that I suffer in 
any respect as to a diminution of the 
requisite quantity; but Nature makes 
me often as much inclined to nod at 
the fare of the season as the doctors 
are to advise me to give it the go-by. 

The nocturnal rumination which 
this pathological fact implies, has had 
more to do with the contrivance of the 
sea-fed engine, as I call my appara- 
tus for propelling vessels without steam, 
than you can have any idea of; for, 
although I have been a great observer 
of drainage expedients, literally since 
my “ boyish years,” full fifty annuals 
ago, it was not till my pillow became 
unvisited by dreams that called to mind 
the law of nature which requires two 
things before a third can be obtained. 
Lying awake one night, cogitating of 
this and that, perhaps of nothing at 
all, the vanity of this world, for exam- 
ple, I remembered some of my thoughts 
and occupations of other times, and 
particularly a matter which once inter- 
ested me, and which has in various 
ways led me to think that 
‘‘ There are more things in heaven and 

earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philo- 
sophy.” 
When in Upper Canada, that Pa- 


radise of those who cannot do well in 
this world, there was a swamp disco- 
vered of about ninety thousand acres, 
which it was possible [ might have to 
drain. Accordingly, | contrived a gi- 
gantic syphon (that is, how to fill it), 
to be employed in that eventual under. 
taking, to carry off the water over the 
adjacent rising ground to a lower level; 
for I ueed not tell you, man of uni- 
versal knowledge, that a swamp Is sur- 
rounded with higher ground, and that 
if you cannot open from it a run for 
the water, you must somehow raise the 
water up, till you can send it off of its 
own accord. 

My syphon, through which you 
might drive an omnibus, I apprehended 
might not be sufficient; and, in conse- 
quence, thought of another sort of sy- 
phon, with which, by artificial pressure, 
I might be able to eject the water on 
an elevation, to let it make the best of 
its way to a stream which did not empty 
itself into the swamp, but into a river 
that sought some one of the great lakes. 
So I made such a syphon, a pressure- 
syphon, which works under water, and 
likewise a machine to work it. It has 
inconceivably more power than a 
pump, inasmuch as it drives water 
downwards in a constant stream, intoa 
crooked conduit, by which it is raised, 
and it is more easily worked. Vessels, 
by the way, should have things like it, 
rather than pumps. 

In considering how the pressure- 
syphon migit be applied to other pur- 
poses than drainage, an explosion ofa 
steamer in the harbour here sent many 
honest people one day a flying in the 
air without their skins, like the phan- 
toms in La Volette’s dream; and the 
accident begat in my fancy a notion of 
applying my pressure-syphon to the 
propulsion of vessels, instead of Watts 
“chimera dire.” In consequence, I 
began a course of hydrostatic experi 
ments with this view, which, to use 4 
modest expression much in use, “ has 
been crowned with complete success. 

I tried, by publications and private ap- 
plications, to get others to test my expe 
riments; but you know, my gallant fel- 
low, that although heads of wood are not 
necessarily “timber heads,” they may be 
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* All as one as a piece of a ship.” 
So, failing to meet with others who 
might become as wise as myself, I re- 
solved to make such a model of brass 
as no man could gainsay. For this 
purpose I gave an order to an in- 
genious operative engineer to make 
one; but, before he had shewn half 
“ the glory of his art,” the newspapers 
informed me that a reverend amateur 
in Salisbury was treading fast on my 
heels; into which I put mettle, and 
shot a-head, by making a happy in- 
duction, namely, that, if artificial press- 
ure, by weight, screw, or lever, force 
up water, natural pressure, though a 
much older bodie, must surely do as 
much; and I ruminated of the weight 
of the atmosphere upon the sea, and of 
one specific depth of ocean pressing 
upon the deeper, until I concluded that 
there must be a natural untried power 
applicable to many uses. 

This did not surfeit me ; on the con- 
trary, it only served to shew the capa- 
city of my pressure-syphon: so, one 
night, when I happened to be as 
wakeful and as poetical as the nightin- 
gale, making sonnets to the moon, I 
remembered, in the most extempore 
manner, a vision vouchsafed to me in 
early youth. 

One day, when a tall boy of about 
six years old, I was standing on board 
a ship in the dry dock of that ettling 
town, Port Glasgow, looking down the 
main hatchway, to see the effect of 
water which a number of carpenters 
were laving against the outside of her 
bottom to discover a leak. I do not 
recollect in what way I came to know 
this; indeed, the object of their labour 
was probably ex.post facto information ; 
for 1 may not then have known that a 
leak, being dropsical, was not a big- 
bellied thing like a bailie. In looking 
down, however, to the stripped floor of 
the hold, I beheld at last the water 
well through. I remember the day, 
the place, and the ship; nor has the 
phenomenon ever faded from my me- 
mory. I have seen it in the Thames 
wherries, in Celtic ferry-boats, and par- 
ticularly in forcing down flower-pots 
Into tubs of water, I have also disco- 
Vered it in spring-wells, in a great 
submarine effusion at La Valona, in 
Albania, as you may see in my Let- 
ters from the Levant, published in eras 
beyond the memory of book-buyers, 
and in numberless ways felt it to have 
impulsively awakened an_ instinct ; 


but it was not till, in the situation of 
King Henry V. in the old tuneful 
ballad, that I thought more about it 
than a minister of state thinks how the 
sun came to be in the firmament, as 
we see every day. 


‘* As the king lay musing in his bed, 
He bethought himself upon a time 
Of a tribute that was due him from 
France, 
Which had not been paid for so long a 
time.” 


But when I happened in that fytte to 
think of it, I said to myself, Caro 
amico mio /—that water was assuredly 
driven up through that leak by the 
carpenters,— argol, the carpenters’ 
power drove it, and something of the 
same nature must have driven the water 
up in the other cases. It must, there- 
fore, be a greater force than the press- 
ure of the atmosphere, otherwise the 
effect woud not have been observable. 
What can it be? It must be caused, in 
these latter cases, by the superincumbent 
weight of the sea, independent altoge- 
ther of that of the atmosphere. Na- 
ture is too wise to make useless things. 
There must be a use for this power. 
What can that use be ? 

Having previously ascertained, by 
the pressure-syphon, that a certain de- 
gree of power was disposable, as a force 
that might be employed by pressure on 
the incompressibility of water, it oc- 
curred to me that, as this was immea- 
surably greater, it might be employed 
to turn an upshot wheel, properly se- 
cured in a box, and that the axle of the 
wheel could be made to set paddles 
agoing. But, then, what was to be 
afterwards done with the water let in, 
when it came from performing its mas- 
terdom on the wheel. Here again the 
pressure-syphon, like Pallas cap-d-pié 
from the head of Jove, stepped in, 
and with the utmost courtesy offered 
to carry away the water received into 
a cistern, which has only to be placed 
under the level of the surface of the 
exterior sea—especially as then only 
the weight of water would have to be 
considered, the force being expended 
before it fell into the cistern. 

This finished the FIRST DEPARTMENT 
of the sea-fed engine, namely, the water 
let in by a conduit fiom the bottom, 
turned the wheel in the box; and 
having done so, then fell into the 
cistern, from which it was ejected by 
the pressure-syphon back into the sea. 
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The sECOND DEPARTMENT was that 
of the cistern in which the pressure- 
syphon (or syphons) worked. I have 
various modifications of the pressure- 
syphon by me; but I need not trouble 
you with any other than the descrip- 
tion of the last made, because it is the 
simplest,— merely a case, with sides of 
leather, like a common bellows, with 
a hole in the lower side, covered with 
a valve opening inwards; by which 
hole the water rises into the inside, and 
when pressed down, the valve shuts ; 
and the water, by its own incompressi- 
bility, naturally seeks to escape by a 
conduit, up which it rushes, and, like 
Lady Randolph, oppressed with woes, 
plunges headlong into the ocean, and 
1s drowned. 

The means of pressure for effecting 
this felo-de-se is simply a weight, raised 
as need requires by a crane or winch ; 
when the valve opens, and the water 
enters into the ventricle of the syphon, 
and forces the upper cover to rise; 
when the cover is raised, the weight 
is then to be let down from the crane 
or winch upon the top, upper part, 
or cover of the ventricle, which it will 
again force down, and so on. 

I have a contrivance to work the 
pressure-syphon, or syphons, in the 
cistern, by a wheel, over which may 
be placed a strap to connect it with 
the movable axle, or by a rack wheel, 
being simpler; but the mode here de- 
scribed is perhaps better. I am not 
quite all dead, however, to conviction on 
this point; for I think one of those 
“* coomy creatures,” viz. operative en- 
gineers, likely to make a better mecha- 
nical contrivance than any thing I can 
suggest. I am only a dabbler in prin- 
ciples. 

The sea-fed engine being thus com- 
pleted, I began to think that, as rates 
and relative dimensions could not be 
ascertained without experiment, per- 
haps the motion sought might be too 
slow to satisfy the impetuous desires 
of “ honest travellers by sea.” Of its 
existence there could be no doubt. 
So, recollecting that if a cause be in- 
creased, increased effect must follow ; 
and the cause here being pressure, it 
occurred to me that, by adding arti- 
ficial pressure, the water might be ren- 
dered an agent to increase the power 
obtained by that which welled up from 
the bottom of the ship and set the 
wheel a-reeling. Accordingly, I be- 
thought me of an improvement, by 
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making a cylinder communicating by 
another aperture in the bottom, through 
that of the vessel, with the sea. Up 
this aperture the water would well 
and fill the cylinder. I then supposed 
a valve over this aperture, opening up- 
wards, which valve would of itself shut 
so soon as a piston in the cylinder was 
pressed down upon the water. The 
water would then endeavour by a con- 
duit to get along to the wheel, fly in the 
most impassioned style up the wheel, 
driving it before it, and finally go to 
pot in the cistern, wherein lay the 
pressure-syphons, daidling till then at 
their ease. The screw by which I sup- 
posed the piston forced down I thought 
should be worked as a capstan by sailors 
for pastime, where they could be had, 
as in a ship of war; but in common 
cases the pressure might be effectuated 
by the movable paddle axle, turning 
and returning a screw with a wheel 
head, which any operative engineer 
could make; and the piston in the 
cylinder would work like that of a 
spouting gun, with which young dra- 
goon officers are supposed to be well 
acquainted. 

You will, it is to be hoped, see 
much in the foregoing for meditation, 
even to madness, among those kind of 
handlers of hot iron who call them- 
selves engineers; and I expect, also, 
you will discern that there is more 
merit in finding a use for a natural 
power, which has been visible since 
Noah built the ark, that earliest and 
first work of genius, than in discover- 
ing another reason than ripeness and 
wind for apples falling from the trees. 
Indeed, I wonder why the world makes 
more ado about those vagabonds the 
comets, and the grave bodies of the 
circuit, ycleped planets, connected 
though they be with the Newtonian 
theory, than a safe and expeditious 
mode of “ sailing the world all round.” 
But it is time I should now conclude; 
promising, however, that on some future 
occasion, when “ Old Philosophorum 
is in the humour, to send you another 
disquisition as instructive. 

Yours, &c. Joun Gatt. 

N.B.—In reading over the fore- 
going, I perceive that, by using the 
word “ cylinder” and “ piston,” I may 
suggest ideas of bigger things than I 
mean. I therefore request it may be 
borne in mind, that I am constantly 
alluding to the practical incompressl- 
bility of water. 
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THE HYMN “*STABAT MATER.” 


PLanctus 


DEIPARZ VIRGINIS. 


Srasat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius, 
Cujus animam gementem 
Countristatam et dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius. 


O quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti ! 
Quz merebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat, cum videbat 
Nati poenas inclyti. 


Quis est homo qui non fleret 

Christi Matrem si videret 
In tanto supplicio? 

Quis posset non contristari, 

Piam Matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio? 


Pro Peccatis sue gentis 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis 
Et flagellis subditum, 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 

Morientem, desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum., 


Eia Mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam ! 
Fac, ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut illi complaceam ! 


Sancta Mater istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas, 
Cordi meo validé, 

Tui nati vulnerati 

Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Poenas mecum divide! 


Fac me veré tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
Donec ego vixero ; 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Meque tibi sociare, 
In planctu desidero. 


Virgo Virginum preclara, 
Mibi jam non sis amara, 

Fac me tecum plangere! 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 

Et plagas recolere ! 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi preemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia ! 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur 
Paradisi gloria ! 


A Dince 
FOR GOOD-FRIDAY. 


By his gibbet, she who bore him 
Stood in tears ; while, trickling o’er him, 
Piteously the blood-drops stole. 
Grief and wo her bosom harrow ; 
Lo! the seer’s prophetic arrow 
Now indeed “ hath pierced her soul.” 


See how sorrowful and lonely 
Stands that mother, while her only 
Blessed Son in torture hangs ! 
Man’s redemption the achievement, 
But how bitter the bereavement ! 

How acute the mother’s pangs! 


Is there one, whose heart so leaden, 
Cold indifference could deaden 
At that scene of wondrous wo— 
To behold that sainted being 
Anguished beyond measure, seeing 
What our Lord must undergo ? 


Such the price of man’s transgression ! 
Such the godlike intercession 

Of her wounded, dying Son ! 
Whom she watches, broken-hearted, 
Till his spirit hath departed — 

Till the deed of blood is done. 


Blessed lady! let me share in 
Thy affliction ; let me bear in 
Thy o’erpowering grief some part ; 
Let me in thy sorrows mingle ; 
Let devotion, pure and single, 
For thy Son, possess my heart. 


Holy mother! grant this favour : 
Let the sufferings of my Saviour 
Sink into my bosom’s core ; 
Let me dwell with deep affection, 

Sad and frequent recollection, 
On the torments that he bore ; 


Let me sorrow with thee truly ; 
Let me bear my portion duly 
Of his cross, and, while 1 live, 
Stand in spirit by his gibbet, 
Grief and love with thee exhibit, 
Sympathy and homage give. 


Virgin mother! purest maiden ! 
While thy heart with grief is laden, 
Mine a true compunction needs. 
Be the death of Christ aye present 
To my thoughts, and urge incessant 

On to penitential deeds. 


Let the cross guard and protect me, 
Through the paths of life direct me ; 
Through the sufferings of Christ 
May I, when this clay shall moulder, 

Of God's vision a beholder, 
Joy with thee imparadised ! 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 
No. VII. 
BOWLES TO YORKE. 


Frienp Ortver,—O Olivere sagar, seu Yorké libentius audis—I must have a 
word with you, “ learned Theban” as you may be. You have held me up to 
public notice, with a visage somewhat rueful, having my own name under it, 
in my own hand—held up me to public gaze and public notice—me, Master 
of Arts, of Trinity College, Oxford — me, canon residentiary of Sarum — me, 
a member of the Atheneum Club, Pall Mall--O asdgss Aénvasos— me as, not 
Parson Trulliber, to be sure, but as Parson Adams, who aspired no further than 
the kitchen, in the country, at the mansion of Squire Booby! 

Now, Otiver, I appeal to yourself, and to the public through your pages, 
was it right to hold me up in this character—me who have been received a 
guest, half my life, in the houses of lords and ladies, and archbishops, and 
bishops, ministers of state, and last, though not least, at the Tusculwm of Syl- 
vanus Urbanissimus, at his suburban villa at Hammersmith? Is it right that 
I should be held up as so unacquainted with London streets, as to mistake 
the east for the west?—and, what is worse, to mistake for ladies of fashion 
two young ladies who civilly led me to my lodgings between one and two o'clock 
in the morning! Shame upon you, Mr. Yorke! 

Now, if you believed one word ofall this story, you must yourself be much 
more simple than Parson Adams; and I verily believe some wicked wag— 
— the witty, but sage historian of Ireland; peradventure, the delightful 
xistorian of Irish “ fays and fairies” —must have completely gul/ed you! For, 
if I dine often at the fashionable hour of seven, I always am in bed before eleven, 
and generally before ten o’clock ; as my good landlady, No. 178 Piccadilly, 
where I have lodged for nearly twenty years, will tell you. 

I never saw Taglioni on one leg, and never shall. But, “ Habes reum confi- 
tentem,” as to my smiling occasionally with Paul Pry, as I have wept (albeit, 
at these years, ** unused to the melting mood”) with the ‘ sweet Ophelia,” in 
Hamlet —thinking the stage, in its legitimate use, the source of innocent recrea- 
tion and virtuous tears, notwithstanding the canons of Calvin. I verily believe 
it would have been better for himself, and not the worse for the world, if he had 
gore sometimes to poor Liston’s benefit, instead of exhibiting his grim laughter 
at the cries of his burning victim, whom he charitably burnt alive for having been 
so impious as, in his own articles of accusation, to “ rob the Almighty of one 
hypostasis of his essence!” This accusation might indeed puzzle an English 
jury; but they ordered these matters better in Geneva, when this amiable play- 
hater was director of one creed and all consciences! Therefore, in spite of such 
fulminations, I have been, and shall, chiefly when Shakespeare 


‘“* Warbles his native wood-notes wild,” 


be found among the delighted listeners ; but never so as to lose my way home 
at night, Mr. Yorke, seeing I go home in my own carriage— or sometimes, like 
Parson Adams, in a Jarvey—and never so as to forget more sad and serious 
thoughts. 

But you have amply made amends, “ dear” Oxtver, for any jokes about me, 
old bard, by your kind wishes and criticism on my poems, and also by your 
kinder invitation, the next time I arrive amidst “ the busy hum of men,” to 


“a rump and dozen” with you. Remember, I never smoke a pipe, nor ever 
was in company where a pipe was smoked in my life, except once with old Parr, 
after breakfast. But I shall be most happy if you visit my pastoral parsonage, 
to play on my grandfather’s fiddle (see Scenes and Shadows, a most delectable 
history, to be published by Murray) “ Maggie Lauder,” or “ Over the Water 
to Charley,” till the old bard forgets age and gray hairs. And then, “ dear” 
Otver, when I come again to Regent Street, we will talk of the rump and dozen, 
and drink a health to Miss Fitz-Yorke. But remember, if the “ old blithe 
bard” dines with you, it is upon one condition,——that as soon as the cloth is 
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removed we drink the old toast, which brought tears into my grandfather's eyes, 


“ Church and King!” 
and King,” 


self—the bell is going for church! 
forgiving all your jokes, 


So, “ Church and King,” Otrver! (cheers)-—“ Church 
Yorke! (cheers)—-“ Church and King !” 
“ Church and King !’—Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah ! 


One cheer more! 
Bless me, I had forgot my- 


More when I write again ; and I remain, &c. 


W. L. Bow -es. 


N.B.—Buy at Nicholls’ my Lessons in Criticism, of which a “ few copies 
remain,” and you will never again speak of poor Byron’s unsubstantial and 


flimsy rhetoric about nature and art, in his controversy with Bowles. 


sapienti. 


Verbum 





SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 


No. IIT. 


TECUMSEH, CHIEF WARRIOR OF THE SHAWANEES. 


Cuap. I. 
Introductory. 


Tue extensive region south of the 
Lake Michigan, and west of the Wa- 
bash to the Illinois, formerly com- 
prised the great hunting grounds of 
the Shawanees, Potawatamies, and the 
Kikkapoos. Those ferocious savages 
were the three great families, or tribes, 
which composed the Shawanee nation ; 
and although they frequently feigned 
pretensions of amity with, they have, 
ever since the first encroachments of 
the Dutch and English on the coun- 
tries now forming the United States, 
been the implacable enemies of, the 
Anglo-Americans and of the Iroquois, 
as well as of all the other tribes, whom 
the advantages of trade and the presents, 
or rather the bribes, of the white man, 
attached in war to the English, and 
afterwards to the American standard. 
Meanwhile they maintained friendship 
and confederacy with the Hurons, Al- 
gonquins, Mountaineers, Mik-maks, 
and Abenaquis, who held friendly in- 
lercourse with the French and English 
colonists in Canada; as also with the 
Natchez, and other nations in peace 
with the subjects of the Grand Mon- 
argue in Louisiana. 

The Shawanees were not only as 
proud, warlike, and ferocious as any 
other nation of the aboriginal tribes, 
but they even rivalled the Cherokees 
in the eloquence of their orators, and 
surpassed all in the inexplicable divin- 
ation and cunning of their priests and 
prophets, and in the mysterious power 
of their conjurors. 

The missionaries of the two great 
divisions of the Christian faith had 
early ventured to the savage encamp- 


ments, but the Jesuits were the first 
who penetrated the wilderness. Among 
all the aboriginal nations, it has always 
been considered inhospitable and ill- 
mannered not to listen respectfully to 
what strangers relate; and, although 
they may not comprehend or credit 
what is said, they are so well-bred as 
never to tell the narrator that they do 
not believe him. The courteous man- 
ners and policy of the Jesuits were 
exceedingly accommodating to the In- 
dians in this respect, while those of the 
rigid Protestant missionaries were as 
opposite to the tempers and ideas of 
the Stoic of the woods. 

The Puritan preacher came among 
them relating the historical passages of 
the Scriptures, and then inculcating the 
Calvinistic doctrines of Christianity. 
The Indians listened patiently until 
the preacher finished, and then ob- 
served “that apples were not whole- 
some, and that those who crucified 
Jesus were no doubt bad men.” They 
then related their own traditions of the 
creation of the world and of man, and 
of beasts, birds, and fishes. The Pro- 
testant missionaries then, in contradic- 
tion, said, “ These stories are idle fables, 
and not to be believed.” The Indians 
replied, ** We have better manners than 
you have ; for we have heard with pa- 
tience what your mothers told you, and 
we were not so rade as to say that you 
did not speak the truth. We have in 
our turn related to you what our mo- 
thers told us, and you say that we 
only repeat idle fables.” 

Such was usually the result of the 
interviews which the Protestant mis- 
sionaries had with the savages of 
America ; consequently, they scarcely 
ever succeeded in making converts ; 
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at least, not until a long period after 
the settlement of the old colonies, and 
then only of such degenerated Indians 
as loitered about the towns, and had 
become first degraded by drunkenness 
and the worst vices of Europeans. 

The Jesuits and other Catholic mis- 
sionaries followed quite another course. 
They listened patiently to all the In- 
dians said, and denied nothing ; they 
narrated passages of scriptural history, 
avoiding carefully the points most dif- 
ficult of comprehension ; and, in place 
of reprobating the manners and habits 
of the aborigines, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries adopted the savage life. The 
showy forms of the Catholic service 
were also attractive to the Indian fancy ; 
and the pictures and images, exhibiting 
the torturous death of the crucifixion, 
were in full accordance with savage 
feeling. 

When the barter trade, from its 
greater profits, with the colonists of 
New York, allied to them the Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, the hereditary enemies 
of the Shawanees and Hurons; and 
when the French and English were at 
war, the Jesuits circulated, in the In- 
dian language, an ingenious political 
sketch of scriptural history, in the form 
of question and answer. This was the 
Brack Catecuism,—a diabolical ca- 
tegory, denounced by all the other Ca- 
tholic missionaries, and differing in 
the form of its questions and replies, 
so as to suit the nations among which 
it was distributed. That drawn up for 
Paraguay was in many parts different 
from those circulated on the Wabash 
and in Louisiana. The answers were 
framed to correspond with Indian sen- 
timents. For example: 

* Q. Who crucified Jesus Christ ? 

“ A. The English, when he was on 
his road to assist the Shawanees and 
Hurons to destroy the Iroquois.” 

With the exception of the Six Na- 
tions, and the tribes conciliated by the 
admirable and wise conduct of William 
Penn, the tomahawk of the red man 
has therefore, from the foregoing and 
other causes, not often without just 
provocation, been wielded against the 
Anglo-American; and, when the French 
colonists of Canada came under the 
government of England, the Hurons, 
Shawanees, and their allies, remained 
in amity with the former, and with 
the English who settled in Upper Ca- 
nada, although they committed frequent 
hostilities on the English of New York. 
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Of all the measures of the British 
government, during the unnatural war 
against the colonists, stimulating the 
Indians by premiums for scalps, and 
other allowances in money, ammuni- 
tion, fire-arms, spirituous liquors, and 
various presents, to hostility, was not 
only the most desperately impolitic, 
but so revolting to humanity, that the 
minister who authorised the order 
should be held up to the eternal 
execration of the world. So thought 
Chatham —so spoke Burke. 

The atrocities of the savages, who 
rushed in the dead of night on the 
settlements—burnt villages—murdered 
the old and the children on the spot— 
carried off the young men and put 
them to death by torture-~and vio- 
lating and then scalping the women, 
exasperated the colonists beyond all 
former injuries ; and thousands rallied 
in consequence around the revolution- 
ary standard, who previously were de- 
termined to stand or fall by the flag of 
England. 

During the whole of this eventful 
period, and afterwards, during peace, 
the conduct of George Washington 
shines resplendent in all its aspects; 
and when General Simcoe, the first 
governor of Upper Canada (who, ex- 
cept in his unforgiving animosity to 
the people of the United States, was 
an amiable, though eccentric man), 
and Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards Lord 
Dorchester), the governor of Lower Ca- 
nada, at the general council of the In- 
dian nations at Miami, and at the as- 
semblage of Indian deputies at Quebec, 
harangued them in provoking language, 
during peace, in 1794,— Washington 
dwelt most feeliugly, in his message to 
Congress, on the cruelty of irritating 
the natural disposition of the Indians 
to fresh hostilities. 

* Children,” said the British governor, 
alluding to maintaining a marked line 
of separation between them and the 
Americans —“ Children, since my re- 
turn, I see no appearance of a line 
remains ; and, from the manner in 
which the people of the United States 
push on, and act, and talk on this side, 
and from what I learn of their conduct 
towards the sea, I shall not be surprised 
if we are at war with the United States 
in the course of the year; and if we 
are, a line must be drawn between the 
warriors.” 

The hints of the governors, secret 
impulses, and the bloodthirsty ven- 
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geance of the Shawanees and other 
tribes, roused the war spirit, which 
soon led them over the frontiers. 
Washington was, however, prepared ; 
and General Wayne, in August, 1794, 
destroying great numbers, drove back 
the savages, and concluded with them 
the treaty which bears his name. 

The Shawanees were now greatly 
weakened and mortified, but not sub- 
dued ; and the hunters and warriors 
viewed with great indignation the pro- 
gress of American settlement in the 
vast territory of Michigan, which they, 
especially the Potawatamies, considered 
as belonging to their hunting-grounds. 
“ Behold those pale faces,” said one of 
their aspiring councillors; “ the war 
talks of your old chiefs, the land talks 
of your old counsellors, will not save 
us. The old men who receive money 
are made mad *—the young warriors 
and hunters, and the women and the 
children, will be cheated out of their 
lands. If you allow the white skins 
to make roads through your country, 
they will soon erect forts. Awake! 
dig up the tomahawk !—the time is 
at hand when you must give it the 
colour of the Day Matchi,t when he 
rises in fiery wrath out of the great 
lake. As I came from the beaver-hunt 
in the far west, my good genius, Naan- 
tee-ana, who dwelleth in the groves of 
the Kaa-una,t appeared, and followed 
me to where I covered over my canoe. 
She assisted me to put it into the water, 
and to place my beaver-skins along the 
bottom ; she then got in, and we floated 
together down the stream of the dark 
Wabash. Listen !—hear what my good 
genius, Naan-tee-ana, hath imparted to 
me, and gifted me with. Brothers, 
give heed, and women, remember what 
I say. Naan-tee-ana is the Matchi§ of 
my destiny. She hath gifted me with 
the vision which beholds, long before 
the time, what shall come to pass — 
she hath shewn me a fearful signal of 
the destruction that threatens our race 
—she hath made me behold the war- 
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riors of the pale faces despoiling our 
forests, and the Wabash swoln with 
the blood of the red skins. ‘ Impart 
what I tell thee,’ said Naan-tee-ana, 
‘to thy people: let them awaken —let 
them arouse all the red skins. As- 
semble at the council-fire, and at the 
first of your talks the great spirit will 
send his messenger, and all the Sha- 
wanees will know that you are a 
prophet.’ ” 

This was the first attempt of that ex- 
traordinary precocious savage, Elskata- 
way, afterwards so well known by the 
common designation of the Prophet. He 
had been frequently among the whites, 
and was better acquainted with many of 
the savage tribes and their dispositions, 
and particularly with the tricks of their 
priests and jugglers, than any Indian of 
his nation. In common with them, he 
inherited implacable hatred towards the 
Americans ; and his animosity was, it 
is said, further heated by his intercourse 
with the fur-traders from Canada, and 
by the English agents at the Indian 
stations. 


Cuap. II. 
Tecumseh degraded. 


Elskataway had two brothers: his 
mother gave birth to all three at the 
same time. One died young, or un- 
known; the other was called Tecum- 
seh. This hero was, at the time we 
have introduced the Prophet, little more 
than twenty-five years of age, handsome 
and commanding in person, a fluent 
speaker, an expert, dauntless hunter, 
and remarkably dexterous in all the 
athletic exercises of his tribe—from 
whom he, however, used frequently to 
wander among the Indians at Arbre 
Crochu || and Makillimakinak, and to 
the European villages, where he be- 
came, by habitual indulgence, immo- 
derately addicted to drunkenness. 

Tecumseh had, two years before the 
return of the Prophet from the western 
hunting-grounds, been at one of the 


* The words mad and‘drunk, in the Shawanee, are synonymous. 


+ Day Matchi, the sun, or day spirit. 


¢ Groves of the snowy mountains ; those which are laid down in our maps.as 


the Rocky Mountains. 


They are in parts covered with eternal snow; and the 


sources of the Mississippi and Missouri flowing from those northern Andes, the 
Indians considered certain solitudes in their wooded valleys sacred, and the abode of 


genii. 


§ Matchi literally signifies good ; and, in allusion to persons, good spirit, or genius. 
|| At Arbre Crochu, a branch of Lake Michigan, there is a large Indian village, 
where they cultivate maize and potatoes, and possess some domestic animals, as 


horses, cows, and pigs. 
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border settlements of the United States, 
where he had gone to sell a pack of 
beaver and martin skins, and there 
lingered, drinking rum, until he had 
spent all the money for which he sold 
his furs. He was treated with the 
usual contempt shewn an Indian by 
the backwoodsmen ; and although he 
paid as much money as any white 
man for the poisonous fluid sold by 
the tavern-keepers, he was ordered to 
“get out” at night and sleep in a 
stable or cow-house. The civillest ex- 
pression used to him was ‘ Get out of 
the way, you Indian dog;” and when, 
during day, he lay basking, drunk, in 
the sun, under the wall of a pig-sty or 
cow-house, he was treated with much 
the same consideration as if he were 
a great pig or a lazy old dog. Those 
who passed along, delighting in wicked 
fun, gave him a kick, and then walked 
on. He soon spent his last dollar. 
He had been alternately drunk, and so 
far sober as to ask for rum, and nothing 
else, for three days; and on the night 
of the last, when his money was gone, 
some mischievous fellows having pre- 
viously drawn several stripes down his 
face and neck with black and green 
paint, and daubed his hair with tur- 
pentine, he was kicked out of the house. 
A cold drizzling rain came on: it was 
in the decline of autumn, and he stum- 
bled about for some shelter, until he 
fell down in the stable-yard, where he 
slept nearly until daylight, and then 
awoke shivering—for he had little 
clothes on, and a keen frost had suc- 
ceeded the rain. He had forgotten 
where he was, until day broke, when 
he returned to the tavern and asked 
admittance, and in the kitchen of which 
there was then a wood fire brightly 
blazing. Those who came to the door 
burst into uproarious laughter at the 
figure he made, with his red skin striped 
with black and green, and his hair 
clotted with the turpentine and with 
the dung of the stable-yard. These 
white savages refused to open their 
door to him ; for they had got all his 
silver, and cared not if he perished ; 
and Tecumseh, now degraded and 
moneyless, wandered away hungry and 
cold. The chilliness which the wetness 
of the night and the frost of the morn- 
ing brought on, and the languor con- 
sequent on drinking spirits and eating 
no food, would have killed any one 
not so much habituated to privation 
and hardship. 
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Cuap. IIT. 
Tecumseh recovers his dignity. 


Tecumseh was in height a little 
above the middle stature ; and although 
his chest and shoulders did not then 
expand to their subsequent robust form, 
he was, even at that age, not only the 
best wrestler and swiftest runner among 
the Shawanees, but he had frequently, 
on accompanying the warriors to the 
fight, performed prodigies of valour. 

It was evident that there was no 
enemy to which Tecumseh would, liv- 
ing, yield but one—that antagonist 
was Rum, to which he submissively 
capitulated ; and with that redoubtable 
spirit he forgot all the energy of a 
character which, in original strength, 
natural acuteness of perception, and 
fertility of expedients, had early gained 
him the admiration of the hawk-eyed 
Kik-ka-poos. 

From the twenty-third to the twenty- 
sixth year of his age he was considered 
an inveterate drunkard and idler. He 
had acquired an interesting manner of 
narrating adventures and stories about 
the whites, and other Indian tribes, 
which greatly amused the squaws and 
the hunters when they lay stretched, 
idling, after returning from the forests. 
He wandered on these occasions from 
one village wigwam to another—dis- 
regarded the counsel of-his mother, 
Kowna-ba-showa, who was esteemed a 
sage among the Shawanee women, and 
who reprobated his laziness and his 
undignified life. He ate from the pots 
of the other Indians, who asked him, as 
is customary, to partake with them, in 
common, of the produce of the water 
and of the chase, until all were again 
obliged to resort for food to the rivers 
or to the woods; and then only would 
Tecumseh exert those extraordinary 
powers of his nature, which in vigi- 
lance and dexterity surpassed and asto- 
nished all the hunters of his tribe. If 
the hunt was successful, and if they re- 
turned after subsisting for some months 
on venison, and with a sufficient quan- 
tity to support them for some time on 
the banks of the Wabash, and also with 
furs, the latter being considered as the 
property of the hunter who killed the 
animals who bore them, while the flesh 
was used in common, Tecumseh would 
set off, without halting, to the nearest 
settlement of whites to sell his skins. 

It was on the last of those occasions 
that we have introduced him in the 
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preceding chapter, and that we left him 
in a more than any previous state of 
degradation. 

Instinct, on being turned away from 
the dwelling of the white man, and 
not reflection, led him along the forest- 
road. The cold which chilled his body 
urged him into a pace called the Indian 
trot.* In a few seconds he was flying 
along the wooded road with the swift- 
ness of a deer, until he came to a river, 
into which he plunged, and swam over 
with the ease of a beaver, and then 
shook himself, on ascending the oppo- 
site bank, as a Newfoundland dog does 
on coming out of the sea. Thus some- 
what refreshed, and the sun diffusing 
warmth through the air, he stripped off 
the slight mantle which, with the ex- 
ception of a belt and small flap in front, 
formed his costume ; and then scoured 
fleetly onwards through the woods, 
until he came to a spot cleared by an 
American back-settler. He had tight- 
ened his belt, but hunger was still 
gnawing his vitals. A patch of turnips 
alone offered any thing like the sem- 
blance of food in the field, and he 
proceeded direct to the log-hut of the 
settler, where his wife and children 
were seated before the fire, and the 
husband smoking his pipe, and with a 
whetstone rubbing the edge of his axe 
into sharpness. 

Tecumseh asked for food ; the back- 
woodsman said, “ Be off instantly, you 
Indian dog, or tarnashun seize me if I 
don’t chop you down.” The Shawanee 
was unarmed, and to procure any thing 
by force was useless to attempt; but, 
on turning away from the hut, he per- 
ceived at a little distance some poultry, 
and picking up a short stick, he flung 
it dexterously among the fowls and 
levelled three. He picked them up 
with the guickness of a vulture, and 
ran off with equal fleetness, when, at 
the same moment, he heard the report 
ofa gun and the rustling of shot among 
the trees. In a few seconds after he 
found that two small slugs had lodged, 
the one in not a dangerous part of his 
thigh, and the other under the skin of 
his shoulder. 

His natural presence of mind now 
resumed full energy. He leaped over 
the bars into the turnip patch, and 
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tore five or six bulbs from the roots; 
a few stalks of maize were standing, 
with their ears, in a corner of the 
clearing —these he also plucked: and 
with the three fowls, the turnips, and 
the maize, thrust within his mantle, 
which he threw over his shoulder, he 
bounded away into the midst of the 
woods, beyond the reach of rifle-ball 
or slugs, until he came to another 
stream of water, on the sunny bank of 
which he for the first time sat down 
since leaving the settlement. 

The blood ran down from the wound 
in his shoulder, and gushed at intervals 
from the deeper slug-hole in his thigh : 
the latter, now that he rested, giving 
him such pain as would make any 
other but an American savage sink 
under its excruciating torture. Te- 
cumseh, put to his shifts, was at no 
loss for expedients. The cravings of 
hunger were, in the first place, para- 
mount to the pain of his wound ; and, 
plucking the feathers from off the 
breasts of the fowls, he sucked the 
blood from them while yet warm— 
eating, at the same time, one of the 
turnips, and chewing some grains of 
maize. He pressed out with his fingers 
the slug which had lodged in his 
shoulder; and he then squeezed from 
the blotched bark of the pinus balsime- 
Jera a quantity of the resin named 
Canada balsam, found in nearly every 
part of the forest, and so admirable for 
dressing and healing fresh wounds. 
This adhesive ointment he applied to 
the lesser; and covering it over with 
part ofa beech-leaf, stopped the blood. 

To extract the other slug, he with 
his teeth formed a birch-splinter into 
a shape which enabled him at last to 
dig out the shot; and the blood, then 
gushing more plenteously than before, 
cleansed of itself the wound ; to which 
he applied balsam, as he had done to the 
other — stopped the blood — and tore 
part of his mantle into bandages, which 
he strapped over it. He next, by means 
of a sharp pine-knot, peeled the rind of 
a birch-tree, and folded it into the shape 
of a vessel, with which he dipped water 
for drinking out of the river. 

Knowing the country well, and being 
in a perfectly secure spot, he proceeded 
to prepare a place for rest and for re- 


* The usual pace of the Indians when traversing the forest on a journey, and 
about as fast as the ordinary trotting of a horse. They never walk fast. When 
expedition is necessary, they run or trot ; and when at leisure, their pace or walk is 
extremely slow, and their attitude upright. 
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flection. The first object was to kindle 
a fire. This to him was not a difficult 
matter. Combustible substances were 
abundant ; and, by the rapid friction of 
dry pine-knots, he had, in less than an 
hour, not only produced a blazing fire, 
but had one of the fowls roasting on it, 
and also some of the maize, with the 
gizards, and some other parts of the 
fowls, boiling in the bark dish afore- 
mentioned.* 

He next broke off the soft branches 
of spruce, and ground, or creeping- 
juniper, which he spread into a shape 
to lie down upon. It was a very easy 
bed — the thick forest, overhead and 
around, forming at the same time a 
shelter and a canopy. 

Tecumseh, having thus, in a few hours 
from the time that he arose in degrada- 
tion from his stupified repose in the 
filthy stable-yard of the callous pale 
faces, traversed more than twenty miles 
of forest country —swimming a river, 
and receiving gunshot wounds — by the 
energy of his own mind and activity of 
body, without the assistance of a single 
implement of art, placed himself in a 
position of actual comfort. He sat 
down on a fallen tree close to his fire 
and near the river, and enjoyed his meal 
with probably more zest than ever did 
London alderman within the sumptuous 
dining-hall of the Mansion House. 

Reflecting on the disgrace he had 
brought upon himself in the presence 
of the white man, and frequently before 
this time in the estimation of his own 
nation, his soul wrang with mortifica- 
tion. His hair was still clotted with 
turpentine and the dung of the stable- 
yard ; and on looking into the river, 
it exhibited his face and form dis- 
figured by stripes of black and green 
argh and, more than all, his blood 

ad flown by the hand of the pale face. 
The latter circumstance alone demand- 
ed vengeance, and that the most ter- 
rible which the animosity, courage, and 
invention of the spirit of a Kik-ka-poo 
could inflict on the white-skinned 
intruder. 

Tecumseh then solemnly invoked the 
Matchi-Manitou + of the red children, 
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and vowed to him “ that he would 
never taste a drop of the brown water 
that makes all who drink it mad— 
that he would never forgive those who 
insulted him—that he declared war to 
the last day of his life against the Ame- 
ricans—and that he would return at 
once to his nation—be the foremost 
in the fight and the hunt —and the 
boldest in the council.” 

He then sat down, rubbed the grease 
of the fowls into his hair, and over the 
lines of paint on his face and neck: he 
slept for some hours ; rose and rubbed 
most of the turpentine out of his hair, 
and the softened paint from off his 
skin; roasted another fowl, of which 
he made a supper; threw a quantity 
of broken wood on the fire, and slept 
until daylight: he then rose, cooked the 
remaining fowl, breakfasted on it, and 
then traversed the forest to the Wabash ; 
where he joined his people, and com- 
municated all that had happened to 
him, and the vow that he had made, 
only to his mother, Kowna-ba-showa. 


Cuap. IV. 
The Great Talk. 


For some years before the termina- 
tion of the last, and for the first ten of 
the present century, the Indians west 
of the Wabash and Lake Erie were 
in more than ordinary commotion. 
Deputies were sent from one tribe to 
another ; and there appeared a combi- 
nation determined upon, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the further progress of 
the whites, and to maintain sovereign 
possession of the Indian hunting- 
grounds. 

The Canadians, or north-west fur- 
traders, who experienced ruinous com- 
petition on the one hand from the fur- 
traders of the United States, and on the 
other from the servants of the Hudson 
Bay Company, encouraged this dispo- 
sition of the Indians; and plans for 
entering into a solemn and inseparable 
confederacy were promulgated, far and 
wide, in order to resist the further ap- 
proaches of, and with the view of re- 


* The bark of the white birch is that with which the Indians cover their canoes; 


and of it they make various dishes, boxes, and other articles. 


This bark is remark- 


ably inflammable, containing the oil used in dressing, and which imparts the peculiar 


odour to Russia leather. 


Yet, strange as it may appear, when this bark is folded 


into a shape to hold water, the dish so filled may be placed on the fire, and then 
answers all the purposes, for cooking, of an iron, or other pot, or kettle. 


t The great good spirit. 
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newing hostilities against, the citizens 
of the United States. 

The most active agent in this natu- 
rally defensive and just, but in purpose 
and practice diabolical confederacy, 
was Elskataway, the prophet. This 
person, like the Highland seanachies,— 
by a mysterious air, but, with the cre- 
dulous, a winning manner of speech, 
and by his ingenuity in persuading the 
people that he possessed the spiritual 
faculty of second sight, with the more 
attractive, as well as the more dreaded 
power of conjuring sick persons into 
good health, and the healthy to death, 
which, marvellous as it may appear, 
he practised with awful success,— was 
enabled to acquire the most absolute 
ascendency, not only over the Sha- 
wanees, but over several other savage 
tribes. 

He was neither so elegant an orator, 
nor so expert a hunter, nor yet so in- 
trepid a warrior, as his brother Te- 
cumseh, whose reputation, since the 
period of his solemn vow to the Matchi- 
Manitou, was acquiring great and 
growing esteem among the warriors 
and counsellors. 

Elskataway was, however, the most 
influential. He had so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded as a seer and juggler among a 
superstitious people, on whom the force 
of imagination has wrought at all times 
the most extraordinary results, that the 
most brave and healthy believed he had 
the power to conjure them to death ; 
and the sickly, who were comparatively 
few, and especially pregnant women, 
were all equally credulous in the as- 
surance that he could cure or deliver 
them. 

_ His prophetic and conjuring reputa- 
tion soon extended over the vast valleys, 
woods, and savannahs, of the west ; 
and a Great Talk, or grand assem- 
blage or council, of the Indian tribes, 
was by his influence secretly planned 
and adopted by all the nations who had 
been at animosity against, or allied to 
those who were hostile to, the Ame- 
ricans, 

The point of rendezvous was a cen- 
tral elevation, surrounded by dark pine 
and spruce forests, and by swamps, 
and situated near the sources of the 
Wabash and Illinois, which flow into 
the Mississippi, and near the sources 
of the Miami, falling into Lake Erie, 
and of the St. Joseph, which runs into 
Lake Michigan—all navigable rivers. 
The Hurons, Algonquirs, Shawanees, 
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Miamis, Chippawas, with the remnants 
of many other tribes, could all, therefore, 
approach in their canoes within a few 
miles of the seat of this congress, or 
Sfolkemote of the wilderness. 

The encampment was pitched in a 
circular form round the hollow acclivity 
ofa dry hill; huge beech and oak trees 
grew, at distances of from ten to thirty 
feet from each other, with no under- 
wood between, and to huge sizes and 
majestic heights, flinging their branches 
over and across each other, and form- 
ing a magnificent verdant canopy over 
the assembly. A rapid stream flowed 
past beneath, and tall dark firs, with 
thick ground-spruce, which extended 
in every direction, skirted on all sides 
the bottom of the eminence; so that 
the council and all assembled were 
inclosed as it were within a vast sylvan 
fortification. 

After the assembled deputies and 
their followers had reposed some time 
on their furs, and had refreshed them- 
selves with broiled venison and water, 
Elskataway gave the signal that the 
Great Talk should commence. The 
old men and councillors, in their re- 
spective costumes of red, blue, and 
yellow, then seated themselves on the 
ground ina semicircular form ; the war- 
riors and huntsmen, plumed, accoutred, 
and with their faces and arms painted, 
took up their position, sitting in the 
same form, immediately behind their 
elders ; and the women and children, 
the former ornamented with beads and 
trinkets, and the latter naked, closed 
around the rear. 

The second semicircle rose a little 
above the first, and the third over the 
second ; the orator who spoke stepped 
to the front and faced the assembly ; 
and the concave face of the hill re- 
sembled an amphitheatre, with the full- 
grown oaks and beeches for its columns, 
and their branches forming the Gothic 
arches of its high and magnificent roof. 
It was thus, similarly assembled, during 
the feudal ages, that the folkemote, or 
wittenagamote, of the Saxons met in 
the Odinwald, or in the Black Forest. 

Persuasion and bravery are the only 
arts of government among the savages 
of America, in their primitive condi- 
tion as hunter and warrior nations. 
They have neither prisons, punish- 
ments, constables, nor lawyers. The 
young and middle-aged are hunters 
and warriors, and the aged, councillors. 
The women, who are forbidden to speak 
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at the councils, listen, and chronicle 
with accuracy, in their memory, all 
that is spoken. They are the records, 
and those to whom references are made 
as to what is uttered, agreed to, or dis- 
sented from, together with the time 
and place. Their traditions for the last 
hundred years, and probably for a 
much longer period, are wonderfully 
correct. 

It sometimes occurs that a warrior 
at an early age, by superior bravery in 
war, skill in hunting, and eloquence in 
haranguing a council, becomes at the 
same time the leader in the battle and 
in the hunt, and also the chief in 
council. 

An observance of order and gravity 
prevails at the Great Talk of those 
whom we call the North American 
savages, which it would greatly dignify 
the British House of Commons and tle 
French Chamber of Deputies to imitate. 
While an Indian orator speaks, the as- 
sembly listens in profound silence ; and 
when he has finished, a short time is 
allowed to elapse that he may have the 
opportunity of recollecting any thing 
he may have omitted. A speaker is 
never interrupted. Their orations are 
poetical, nervous, and deliberate. 

The Great Talk of the confederated 
tribes, who assembled in the wild ren- 
dezvous which we have described, was 
opened by the prophet. These were 
the words of Elskat&éway : 

“ Brothers, the time counts more 
than half the moons of my days, since 
the fading away of the red nations have 
troubled my heart. When I looked 
towards where the Day-Matchi rises, 
I wept, for there are the graves of our 
fathers who lived in the time of the 
old moons.* It grieved me to think 
that the white man treads upon the 
graves of our fathers, and that he tills 
the ground that covers our fathers’ 
bones. 

“ Brothers, these thoughts made me 
sad. I went to the hunt, towards the 
way where the Day-Matchi sleeps ; 
and the ghosts of my fathers followed 
me, and said to me in the night, ‘ The 
day will come, Elskataway, when the 
white man will pursue thee in the bunt, 
as thou doest the deer, and he will 
make roads and build forts in these 
places, and he will level the forest and 
destroy the game, and take the fish out 
of the rivers ; and, finally, he will say 


* Ancient times. 
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to the hunters, ‘ You shall not return to 
the foaming Illinois, nor to the dark 
Wabash, nor to the blue Miamis,’ 
When these days shall arrive, thou 
also wilt have to leave behind thee 
the graves of thy fathers who were 
buried in the days of the young moons.t 
Return, therefore, Elskataway, we, the 
ghosts of thy fathers, beseech thee, and 
tell all these things to thy people.’ 

“ Brothers, as I, Elskat&away, was 
returning from the far west, my Matchi, 
the fleet Nan-tee-aana, appeared to me, 
and followed me to where I had co- 
vered over my canoe ; and Nan-tee-aana 
told me wonderful things that have 
since happened, and gifted me with 
spiritual gifts, that I might see those 
things. that are to come to pass, and 
that [ might work those miracles that 
I have wrought, and all others that I 
may work, and that are to enable me 
to guide and to warn my people. 

“ Brothers, Nan-tee-aana then opened 
my eyes, and made me see the fearful 
signal of destruction that threatens all 
the red men; and then Nan-tee-aana 
made me see the warriors of the pale 
faces setting fire to the forests, and 
killing all the game, and ploughing the 
ground in which our fathers are buried: 
and the Wabash, on which we floated 
together in the same canoe, then ap- 
peared to me swollen with the blood 
of the red skins. 

* Brothers, Nan-tee-aana then com- 
manded me to tell what | had seen to 
my nation and to all the red people, 
and to tell them all to awaken, and to 
assemble at the council-fire, and to 
declare war and vengeance against the 
white faces; and that, at the first Great 
Talk, the Great Spirit would send a 
messenger from the country where the 
Day-Matchi sleeps, } by which sign all 
the red people will know that 1, Els- 
kataway, am a prophet. 

“« Brothers, I have spoken.” 

This oration was listened to with 
solemn, and, among the women and 
young people, with fearful attention. 
All continued in silence; there was 
no remark made: and a tall, elderly 
savage, or sage, not belonging to any 
of the assembled tribes, arose and 
walked, with the air of a man accus- 
tomed to command, to the front. He 
was costumed in furs, with the bait 
side within, and the flesh side, wrought 
smooth and painted, without. He wore 


—_—- 


+ Modern times. ¢ Where the sun goes down. 
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a scarlet cap with white feathers, 
leggens* of the same colour, and 
moccassins of dressed moose skin, 
ornamented with dyed porcupine quills. 
Within his belt was fixed a tomahawk 
and a scalping-knife. He delivered the 
following extraordinary speech. 

“ Brothers, I am the Chepeyway 
war-chief, Maya-ga-wy. I hold in 
my hand eight strings of wampum, 
four white and four blue. 

“ Brothers, these strings of wampum 
come from the Great Spirit,who knoweth 
all things. Do not despise them. They 
are to go all round the earth. They were 
sent to you by the first man whom the 
Great Spirit created. The first man left 
them to the Chepeyways, and said : 

«“ ¢ Children, I was asleep, and the 
Great Spirit said to another spirit, 
‘T have closed my accounts with man, 
and Iam going to destroy the earth ; 
but I will first awaken from the sleep 
of the dead the first man I created. 
He is wise, and let us hear if he has 
aught to say.’ He then awoke me, 
and informed me what he was about 
to do. 

“¢T looked round the world, and 
saw my red children had greatly dege- 
nerated —that they had become scat- 
tered and miserable. When I saw this 
I was grieved, and asked leave of the 
Great Spirit to come and see if I could 
reclaim them. I requested the Great 
Spirit to grant, in case they should 
listen to my voice, that the world might 
yet remain for the period of a hundred 
moons. And the Great Spirit granted 
my request. 

“ * My children, listen to my voice : 
it is that of the Great Spirit! If you 
hearken to my counsel, and follow my 
instructions for four years, there will 
then be ¢wo days of darkness, during 
which I shall travel unseen through the 
land, and cause the animals, such as 
they were formerly, to come forth out 
of the earth. 

_**My red children, you are to have 
little intercourse with the white faces. 
They are not your fathers, as you call 
them, but your brethren. The Great 
Spirit is your Father. He is the 
Father of all the red men, of the 
English, of the French, and of the 
Spaniards. He created the first man, 
whowastheircommon father. Children, 
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the Americans he did not make. They 
are the children of the evil Spirit. 
They grew out of the scum of the 
great lake, when it was troubled by 
the evil Spirit: the unclean froth was 
driven into the woods by a strong east 
wind. It had a stinking smell, and it 
was rotten; and out of it came forth 
the Americans, as the flies that grow 
out of the maggots that breed in. car- 
casses of dead buffaloes. They are 
numerous, and I hate them. They are 
unjust; and they have taken away 
your lands, which the Great Spirit did 
not make for them. 

“¢ My children, the Great Spirit 
placed the whites on the other side of 
the great lake, that they might be a 
separate people. He gave them dif- 
ferent manners, and customs, and 
animals, to those that he gave the 
red people. He gave them cattle, 
and sheep, and swine, and tame birds. 
These animals you are not to keep; 
nor shall you eat of their flesh. To 
you the Great Spirit gave the deer, 
the bear, and all the wild animals, 
and the fish, that swim in the rivers, 
and the’maize, that grows for your use. 
You are not to give your maize or your 
venison to the whites. 

“«¢ My children, you may salute the 
whites when you meet them, but you 
must not take them by the hand. You 
must not get drunk ; it is a great sin. 
Your old men and chiefs may drink a 
little of the spirits, such as come from 
Montreal. But you must not taste 
the whisky nor the rum of the Ame~ 
ricans : it is the drink of the evil Spirit. 
It is poison. It makes you sick. It 
burns your insides. You must not eat 
bread ; it is the food of the white skins.’ 
Thus far the Great Spirit. 

“ ¢ Now, my children,’ said the first 
man, ‘listen to me further. The Great 
Spirit then opened a door and shewed 
me a bear and a deer, both very small 
and very lean. ‘ Look here, my son,’ 
said the Great Spirit, ‘ these are the 
small animals that are now upon the 
earth; the red people have reduced 
their size by killing them too young, 
and giving their flesh to the white men 
—and also by greasing themselves with 
the fat, which is very wrong. The 
women, when they grease their bodies 
or their hair, should do it only with the 


* Leggens are a sort of gaiters, reaching from the moccassin, or shoe, to about 
half way up the thigh, and with a broad fringe, extending from the top to the bottom, 
on the outer side of the leg. 
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fat of racoons and snakes.’ The Great 
Spirit then opened another door, and 
shewed me a bear and a deer, very 
large and fat, saying, ‘ Look here, my 
son ; these are the animals that I placed 
on earth when I created you.’ 

“ ¢ My children, you must not speak 
of this Talk to the whites: it must be 
hidden from them. I am now on the 
earth, sent by the Great Spirit to in- 
struct you. Each village must send 
me two or more principal chiefs to 
represent you, that you may be taught. 
The messenger of this Talk will point 
out to you the path to my wigwam. 
I could not come myself to Arbre 
Croche, because the world is changed 
from what it was—it is broken and 
leans down; and, as it declines, the 
Chepeyways and all beyond will fall 
off and die. Therefore you must come 
and see me, and be instructed, in order 
to prevent the great calamity. Those 
red children who do not listen to this 
Talk, and send me two deputies, will 
be utterly cut off from the face of the 
earth,’ 

“ Brothers,” continued Maya-gu-wy, 
“Tam the messenger of the first created 
man. I have spoken his words, and 
the Talk of the Great Spirit; and I 
will return to Arbre Croche, and tell 
to the first created man all the mar- 
vellous things that Elskataway hath 
done, and what he hath spoken. 

“ Brothers, when you are prepared, 
the Chepeyways and their allies will 
dig up the war-hatchet, and they will 
join the Shawanees and the Miamis, 
and all the red nations who will go 
forth to battle against the white men, 
the children of the scum that the evil 
Spirit created.* 

“ Brothers, I have spoken.” 

A death-like silence succeeded this 
marvellous communication and speech 
for some minutes, when a celebrated 
Miamis chief arose and spoke as 
follows : 

“ Brothers, I, Michikinakaou,+ am 
an old war-chief of the Miamis. I have 
long grieved in beholding the melting 
away of my race. I have led my tribe 
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to war against the white Americans : 
we have carried fire, and slaughter, and 
rapine, into their villages. I led my 
young men valiantly forward, and we 
defeated Saint Clair, the great war- 
captain of the whites, and put his 
mighty host to the hatchet and to the 
flight. The red warriors then became 
mad, and they became wise in their 
own counsels. In their folly they 
despised my plans for intercepting 
Wayne, the other great American war- 
chief. 

“¢ Brothers, I have long been the 
redoubtable foe of the Americans. 
They are one great people, increasing 
fast in numbers. They have plenty 
of food and warm clothing ; and they 
keep firm hold of the ground that they 
once tread. 

“ Brothers, let us not deceive our- 
selves, nor our young men, nor our 
young women. We are many small 
nations—not so many as when I was 
young ; but we are still many, and we 
have never been long united. Our 
people die away faster than our child- 
ren are born unto us; and our warriors, 
who were many when I was young, are 
now few when Iam old. We have to 
go to the far west for food ; and while 
we are wandering away, the white man 
takes possession of the lands in which 
our fathers are buried. I have been 
much among the white men. They are 
strong; we are weak. They till the 
ground, and they have food. They 
make fire-arms, and powder, and ball. 
We have none but what we get from 
them. 

“ Brothers, let us be united, but do 
not let us be deceived. Hold fast to 
the land on which you now dwell: 
let all resist the further approaches of 
the white man. But, believe me, if 
you enter their towns and villages with 
the war-hatchet raised, you will be de- 
feated—you will be driven from your 
fathers’ graves, and from the grounds 
and the rivers where you now hunt 
and fish. 

“ Brothers, be firm—join in one 
great peace—talk with the whites— 


* In the eighth volume of the American State Papers, there is the substance of 


the above oration. 
fur-traders in the north-west territories. 


It was evidently spoken by an orator bribed by the Canadian 


+ The translation of this name is Little Turtle, by which he was generally known 
among the English. His exploits rendered him the terror of the frontiers, until the 
Indians were defeated by General Wayne ; after which the great object of Little 
Turtle’s life was to induce the savages to adopt a stationary and agricultural mode 


of obtaining a subsistence. 
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make a treaty for the independence of 
the countries that are still left to you 
—secure a subsistence by tilling the 
ground ; and before you abandon this 
land, let your blood to the last drop 
flow over the graves of your fathers. 

“ Brothers, Michikinakaou, the war- 
rior of many fights, hath spoken.” 

This orator was listened to with the 
usual gravity and attention which pre- 
vails at an assemblage of savages ; but 
soon after its conclusion, the counte- 
nance of Elskat&way exhibited an un- 
easy and fierce expression. His eyes 
glanced vengeance, and a smothered 
murmuring sensation was evident 
among the young warriors; while the 
old councillors remained, tacitly, of the 
same opinion as Michikinakaou. 

A pause of some minutes succeeded , 
and a warrior of not thirty years of age, 
in height above the middle stature, 
and with a full broad chest, and limbs 
which indicated strength and activity, 
arose from his circle, and walked boldly, 
with proud step, forward; and then, 
wheeling round, faced the audience. 
His jet-black hair hung back in tresses 
over his shoulders; his eyebrows and 
lashes of the same tinge, formed short 
straight lines, rather than pencilled 
curves, on his brows, and under and 
over his eyes, which in colour resem- 
bled the lustre of black gems set in 
pearls, and darting fiery flashes, that 
seemed to annihilate all on whom he 
glanced. A Grecian nose, well-formed 
mouth, curling upper lip, pure white 
teeth, and slightly projecting chin, 
with a complexion of shining bronze, 
were the characteristics which marked 
the remarkably expressive face of the 
orator. 

He was costumed in a moose-deer 
skin frock-coat, beautifully white, ex- 
cept where fancifully wrought with 
gold and scarlet colours. His moccas- 
sins were of the same materials and 
workmanship. His leggens were of 
bright scarlet. A bright golden clasp 
decorated each thigh and arm. A scar- 
let cape, embroidered with variously 
coloured porcupine quills, and sur- 
mounted by three snow-white ostrich 
feathers,* crested his head, and, con- 
trasting with his black hair and dark 
complexion, added peculiar effect to 
the expression of a countenance in 


* He ever after wore similar plumes. 
¢ The two great lakes are the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
are, im contradistinction, called by the Indians only lakes. 
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which nature had planted eloquence, 
vigour, and determination, 

This warrior and aspiring orator was 
no other than Tecumseh ; and thus he 
spoke : 

“ Fathers! brothers! bear with me 
though I am young—listen to me, 
for I will utter truths. Our mothers 
have told us that when the evil Spirit 
sent the pale face to this our land, 
the red skin received the pale face as 
a brother, brought him to his tent, 
and spread soft furs for him to lay 
down upon, and gave him tender 
venison to eat, and a pipe to smoke ; 
and when the pale face went away, 
he left our tents in peace, refreshed 
with sleep, and strong with the best 
venison of our hunts. 

“ Fathers! brothers! all the land, 
with the wild animals and the wild 
birds, and all the woods, and all the 
little lakes, and the great waters with 
the fish, from the great lake where the 
Matchi-Manitou of Day+ rises from 
his sleep, to the far-off great lake f 
where the Matchi-Manitou goes down 
to rest, the Great Spirit gave to the 
red men, his children. 

“ Fathers! brothers! this great coun- 
try, with the water and the wild animals, 
and the birds and the fishes, were all 
ours: and when our fathers died, we 
buried them in this land, and their 
bones now lie in it: and when we had 
all this fine country, we grew mighty ; 
and we were strong, and we increased 
and multiplied, for we had plenty of 
food; and we had not to leave the 
countries where we buried our fathers, 
to go and hunt, where the wild animals 
have fled, in the far west, near the 
mountains of Kowna. 

“ Fathers! brothers! this was the 
condition of the red men when the 
evil Spirit sent the white men to our 
beautiful country. It was then beau- 
tiful, for it was not despoiled: it was 
beautiful, for the red men were com- 
manded to leave the earth as it was 
made by the Great Spirit ; who said to 
his red children, ‘I have given you 
this land to dwell in, with the wild 
animals in the woods, the fish in the 
waters, and the birds in the air, for you 
to eat, and the skins which have soft 
fur to warm you when it is cold ; and 
all these I have given you in plenty: 


t The good great spirit of day. 
All the inland seas 











and I have made the world beautiful, 
with trees and with plants, and with 
mountains and with valleys, and with 
rivers and with lakes. Therefore, my 
red children, do not spoil this beauti- 
ful world ; do not destroy the trees, 
and do not till the earth. If you dis- 
obey my commands, I will visit you 
with the wrath of my displeasure; and 
I will allow the evil Spirit to bring 
pestilence, famine, and destruction 
among you.’ 

“ Fathers! brothers! the red men 
have forgotten the command of the 
Great Spirit. At the time that the 
evil Spirit sent the white men to our 
land, we received them, for they were 
hungry—and we fed them with venison, 
and gave them clean water to drink — 
and we sent them away full and in 
peace. When we visited them on the 
shores of the great lake, they gave us 
no venison; but they gave us bread, 
which is made by spoiling the earth ; 
and they gave us brown water, and the 
brown water made us mad; and when 
we were made mad, we allowed them 
to build houses on our land, and to 
destroy the woods, and to till the 
ground. By these means the beauty 
of the earth was spoiled, and the wild 
animals were frightened away. And 
then the white men gave us the wea- 
pons which they were taught to make 
by the evil Spirit, and these weapons 
made thunder, and the white children 
taught us to use them; and when the 
red children drank the brown water, 
which made them mad, they began to 
destroy each other. Then the evil 
Spirit gave to the white men small- 
pox and fevers; and the white men 
gave the small-pox and the fevers to 
the red men: and these were the pes- 
tilences which the Great Spirit threat- 
ened, and which destroyed the red men, 
as the Matchi-Manitou of Day melts 
the snow. Then the red nations be- 
came weak, and allowed the pale faces 
to make roads and to build forts, and 
to destroy the trees, and to till the 
ground far into the country, where our 
fathers are buried —even to the Ohio, 
the Wabash, and the. Mississippi. 
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“‘ Fathers! brothers! I have been 
at the houses of the pale faces, to sell 
them the furs of the wild animals I 
killed in the hunt. They made me 
mad with their brown water —they 
gave me no venison —they spread no 
skins for me to lie down upon. When 
I had no money, and was hungry, they 
called me an Indian dog, and ordered 
me to get out of their houses. 

«¢ Fathers! brothers! I was grieved. 
I thought of their insolence; I thought 
of my own disgrace ; I thought of my 
people wasting away, while the pale 
faces were growing strong and fat in 
our beautiful country. 

“ Fathers! brothers! I made a vow 
to the Great Spirit, and repeated it to 
the ghosts of my fathers. My vow 
was thus: 

“¢ That the Mississippi will sooner 
cease to flow from the mountains of 
Kowna than I will be tempted to taste 
the brown water, or the white poison,* 
of the pale faces. 

* « That the Matchi-Manitou of Day 
will forget to rise from the great lake, 
sooner than I will forget my determin- 
ation of being revenged on the white 
men. 

*¢< That, while blood flows through 
my veins, I will make ceaseless war 
against the Americans. 

“¢ That I will make my son swear, 
and also that my son will make his 
children swear, the same vow as I have 
made, from generation to generation.’ 

“ Fathers! if there be one among 
you who will not make the same vow, 
your children will cease to respect him, 
your nation will consider him unworthy 
of its confidence, the Great Spirit will 
no longer protect him, the ghosts of 
your fathers will haunt and upbraid 
him, and, when he dies, the stone canoe 
will sink with his soul in the dark river 
of bitter water, and in sight of the happy 
island of eternal bliss.+ 

“ Brother warriors! you have heard 
my vow — you will not hesitate to 
swear as I have done. Dig up the 
war-hatchet— wield it in the name of 
the Manitou of Battle—let it be eter- 
nally crimsoned, until you exterminate 
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* Whisky and gin, which at this time were plenteously introduced. Previously, 
brandy and rum, both coloured, were the usual ardent spirits. 

t I have given a brief account of this mythological idea of a future state, 
common among several Indian tribes in British America. (See 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 466.) 
My relative, the late Sir Alexander Mackenzie, also mentions in his travels the same 
doctrine as commouly believed by the Chepeywayens of the north-west territories: 
I will detail his very curious belief hereafter in another sketch. 
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your enemies. I will be ever foremost 
in the advance, and the last to abandon 
a footstep of the ground that we regain 
from the pale-faced children of the evil 
Spirit. 

“ Fathers! brothers! Tecumseh, 
though young, hath spoken; nor will 
he, when old, forget his vow.” 

This speech electrified the warriors ; 
but most of the old councilors re- 
mained in a state of tacit neutrality. 
In less time than was usually given 
to the last speaker to recollect if he 
had any thing further to say, and be- 
fore Tecumseh sat down, Elskataway, 
observing the apathy of the old men, 
made a motion with his hand to the 
circle of warriors, who immediately 
sprang on their feet, and, joining in 
three terrific yells, flew to the front, 
dug up the war-hatchet, wielded it in 
the air, and gave it to Tecumseh, whom 
they declared to be their future chief. 
They then formed a circle, took the 
same vow as he did, danced the war- 
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dance, roared the war-whoop, and then 
sat down to feast on several carcasses 
of venison, which were roasted by some 
of the women during the Great Talk. 

While the warriors were’ thus feast- 
ing, the old chiefs were silent and 
looked sad; and Elskataway, fearful 
of the consequence, proposed to Te- 
cumseh to put them all to death, 
before the spirit of war which animated 
the young warriors should cool.* 

This diabolical proposition was re- 
jected by Tecumseb, who merely said, 
* Brother, do not be foolish.” 

After the feast, Tecumseh harangued 
the warriors, and reproved the inglo- 
rious apathy of the old chiefs. It was 
then determined to observe the greatest 
secrecy in the movements of the tribes 
in preparing for war; and that, when 
all were ready, a simultaneous and 
terrible descent should be made upon 
the frontier settlements of the United 
States. 





THE **NO-POPERY” CRY. 


Wuewn such a declared “ Liberal” in 
morals and religion as Horace Walpole 
could be found declaring, that “ When 
the people of England lose the cry 
against Popery, they will lose their 
constitution and their liberty,” there 
must surely have been more in the 
Romish system than those who occupy 
Walpole’s place at the present day are 
apt to imagine, 

The fact is, that among our English 
gentry and nobility there are at pre- 
sent intermingled no trifling number 
of wealthy and estimable Roman Ca- 
tholics of ancient families, amiable 
manners, and opinions too unobtrusive 
to oflend or repel any one. The pre- 
sence of these, who are always among 
US, actS as a powerful antidote to every 
fact that can be brought forward ; and 
men will not believe Popery to be a 
fearful evil, because, in their own ex- 
perience, there seems scarcely any evil 
about it. 

Nothing, however, can be more de- 
lusive than this mode of reasoning. 
Our English Catholic gentry are of 
a stock hereditarily loyal. They are 
Scattered over the country in too scanty 
numbers to form a distinct party. Their 


* It will appear hereafter that Elskataway never relinquished this idea. 


adherence to their creed savours more 
of ancient pride in a sort of heir-loom 
than of any intimate and controversial 
attachment. In short, consider them 
under whatever aspect you will, they 
only form the exception to the uni- 
versal rule, of the dangerous and anti- 
social character of Popery. 

And when we urge this point, and 
insist upon it, that, in spite of the 
aimiability and loyalty of a few gentle- 
men in England, the Papists of Ire- 
land, priests and peasantry, are, in 
heart, traitors and persecutors,— to 
what do we appeal for proof? To 
books merely? By no means. We 
adduce quotations from their works of 
authority, but we do so only to throw 
light upon their actual doings. We 
chiefly dwell on the murders and as- 
sassinations, the perjuries and persecu- 
tions, which are becoming matters of 
such daily occurrence among the Irish, 
and we turn to Dens and the Rheims 
Testament, merely to shew that all this 
crime is fully and legitimately accounted 
for, when it is seen to be taught as 
modifications of Christian morality, (!) 
by the Romish priesthood of that mi- 
serable land. 
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Such was our argument last month. 
And can we refrain from adding to it 
the fresh corroboration which it has re- 
ceived within the last few days. 

On the 30th of last July, about the 
period of the famous Carlow election ; 
a Romish priest of the name of Walsh 
was found lying dead on the public 
highway, some time after midnight. 
He was taken up, and a coroner’s 
inquest summoned. Before that in- 
quest it was proved that the horse 
on which he had been riding was 
a vicious animal, which had already 
thrown him on a former occasion. The 
surgeons who had examined the body 
differed in opinion as to the character 
of the wounds,—some judging them to 
be such as would have been produced 
by a fall from the horse; others that 
there were contusions which could not 
have been so caused. Nothing, how- 
ever, was adduced tending to criminate 
any party; and with this inquiry, in 
any part of England, would the matter 
have ended. 

For the truth of the whole matter, 
however, we are content to take the 
account given by the Dublin Evening 
Post; a paper always “liberal,” al- 
ways in the interest of the Romanists ; 
being the chosen organ of the “ Catholic 
Association,” of which its editor was a 
prominent member. This undoubted 
pro-Popish journal, very shortly after 
the accident occurred, gave the fol- 
lowing view of the matter: 


** It appears probable that the Rev. 
Mr. Walsh came by his death by being 
thrown, with great violence, from a run- 
away horse, at a place where the road 
takes a sharp sudden direction to the 
left, making actually a right angle, and 
he being extremely short-sighted, and 
the road dark, and therefore probably 
not aware that his horse had arrived at 
the turn. His body, hat, and whip, 
were found just in the situation which 
might have been expected on this sup- 
position. The horse had thrown him 
several times before, and he was talking 
of selling him shortly before the period 
at which the accident occurred.” 


In Ireland, however, the matter could 
not be suffered to terminate so easily. 
Amidst the warfare constantly carried 
on against the clergy of the established 
church, nothing could be more de- 
sirable or convenient to the Romish 
party there than to have a case or two 
of a similar kind to parade against the 
Protestants. Accordingly, there have 
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been a constant succession of attempts, 
ever since the death of Father Walsh, 
to get up a charge of*murder against 
some Protestant of that neighbourhood. 
And, within the last fortnight, certain 
of these conspiracies have ripened, and 
come to a natural, and happily a blood- 
less, termination. 


** At the Carlow Assizes on Monday, 
Anne Rooney, a country girl, was in- 
dicted for perjury, contained in voluntary 
informations sworn by her beforeW. Mo. 
loney, Esq., J.P., on the 26th of August, 
1835, touching the death of the Rev, 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Moloney said that on 
the 22d of August last, Anne Rooney, 
the prisoner, came before him and de- 
posed to the effect that she had hired 
herself as binder to one Howley, Kil- 
graney Bridge, a week before the murder 
of the Rev. Mr. Walsh; that on the 
night of the murder she saw Sly, Styles, 
and Wynne, come into Howley’s house, 
and heard Sly whisper to Styles that he 
should go to the bridge, and wait till he 
heard the priest coming, and then 
whistle ; she stated also, that herself, the 
wife of Howley, and her daughter Kitty, 
went down the field ; that they hid them- 
selves behind bushes for half an hour; 
that then they heard the priest riding up 
slowly, and whistling, that the three men 
came up; that Sly seized the rein and 
head of the priest’s horse, and said, ‘ we 
want you;’ that the priest said, ‘ if you 
want money or drink I'll give it to you, 
my boys ;’ but that they said—‘ no, we 
want you; it’s often you dragged us 
through your teeth, and now we'll drag 
you ;’ that then they pulled him off his 
horse, and that he begged of them to 
give him two minutes to pray, and to 
stand off from him: this they refused, 
and then they murdered him, striking 
him with a hammer, jumping upon him, 
&c. ‘That when they had murdered him 
they went away ; that they came back to 
see if he was dead, and that they (the 
party of females before mentioned) re- 
mained, through fear, under the bushes, 
until day light, lest they should meet 
any of the murderers. 

“« The governor of Nads gaol proved 
that the prisoner, Anne Rooney, was con- 
fined in that gaol on the day Father Walsh 
was killed, and for sixteen days after,— 
namely, until the 15th of August. The 
women, Howley and her daughter, de- 
posed that they never saw Anne Rooney in 
their life before. She was found guilty, 
and sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment, and to be transported for seven 
years.” 


Here we see that an attempt was 
made, at the end of August, to take 
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away the lives of these three innocent 
men by an accusation wholly false. 
This attempt, however, failed; but the 
conspirators were not to be daunted. 
Another and a more systematic attack 
was immediately planned, as we shall 
see by the next report. 


“* Cartow Assizes. 
Alleged Murder of the Rev. John Walsh. 


The most intense interest was excited 
respecting the result of this trial, and 
at an early hour the court-house was 
crowded to excess. 

Baron Smith entered the court at eleven 
o'clock, and Archibald Sly was then placed 
at the bar. He looked to be a man of about 
the middle age, and was evidently of the 
better order of farmers. 

The indictment was then read, charging 
the prisoner with the wilful murder of the 
Rev. John Walsh, upon the night of the 
30th of July.” 


After the leading facts of the case, 
the finding of the body, &c., had been 
proved : 


“ Dr, Fitzpatrickexamined.—Iassisted 
the last witness in examining the body of 
Mr. Walsh, There were three contusions 
on the posterior part of the head, and an- 
other over the ear. I think they must 
have been inflicted by some blow from a 
heavy blunt weapon. There must have 
been more than one blow given. ‘These 
wounds could not be accounted for by 
supposing that the deceased bad fallen 
off his horse. In that case there would 
have been some corresponding injuries upon 
the knees, arms, or other parts of the body. 

Cross-examined.—I believe I said at 
the inquest that the injuries on the de- 
ceased might have been occasioned by a fall 
from his horse ; but my whole answer was 
not taken down, 

Hugh Corrigan examined.—I am in the 
constabulary of Louth. In July last | was 
stationed in Ballinree. 1 knew the prie 
soner at the bar. 1 was stationed an 
English mile from his house. I saw him 
on the night of the 30th of July, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock. I was right 
opposite his place, having been sent with 
a letter to Fenagh. It was there I met 
him. He was riding fast at a hand-gallop. 
After this 1 was on duty at Sly’s house. 
Sub-constable John Clanston asked me to 
go for an hour torelieve him. Two police- 
men had been sent to the prisoner’s house 
for protection immediately after the in- 
quest at Borris. I went to Sly’s house 
about the early part of September. Had 
gone to him different times before on 
service. On the morning 1 went, in 
tember, to Sly’s house, I walked near 
his yard for about twenty minutes. I 
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heard the noise of a horse coming in, 
but did not particularly mind it. Soon 
afterwards 1 saw Sly crossing from his 
dwelling-house rapidiy into the stable. 
I thought it was Mr. Newton, and waited 
a short time. I stood, thinking they were 
coming to the house ; but as they did not, 
I went on close to the stable, and heard 
voices. I knew Mr. Newton was not there. 
The conversation was carried on as if 
in common discourse. The first words 
T overheard were Sly’s uncle saying, 
‘ Archy, you are an unfortunate man to 
have any thing to do in this business ; 
for so sure as Aby Wynne is taken, and 
before he is a week in gaol, he will in- 
form against you all, and you will be 
every man hanged.’ The prisoner made 
answer, ‘ Never fear, he never will, for 
he is the man that used the hammer 
and killed him; and from the time I left 
Hugh Styles’ place, until I came into this 
bawn, I never meta soul but one.’ The 
old man made answer and said, ‘ If they 
were all like poor Styles, you need not 
fear.’ 1 heard the feet coming to the door 
after this, and I threw myself out of the 
position in which I was standing. Sly 
came to the door, and said, ‘ Good mor- 
row to you, Hugh.’ We said, ‘ Good 
morrow, kindly.’ He said then, ‘ My poor 
uncle heard that we were all taken and 
sent to Carlow gaol; but I defy them all 
for any thing they can do to me.’ I did 
not give any information upon this subject 
to my commanding officer. I was pre- 
paring for confession, and told the convers- 
ation to my priest. My informations were 
afterwards sworn before Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Martley.—I certainly envy very 
much the accuracy of memory you have 
evinced upon this occasion, for what you 
have sworn now coincides to a letter with 
what you swore in your informations in 
November last. Your accuracy is most 
surprising, and your memory bids fair for 
immortality. 

Were you ever in the gaol of Louth? 

Witness.—I was, but I am not ashamed 
of that. 

Mr. Martley.—Indeed, I am sure you 
are not ashamed of any thing. Did you 
commit the conversation to writing ?— 
I did not. 

Can you tell the day of the week this 
conversation occurred ?—I cannot. 

That is very strange for a man of your 
surprising powers of recollection. How 
did you remember it ?—I never intended 
to swear against the prisoner until I was 
preparing to confess to the priest. 

Did you repeat the conversation as 
often as your prayers 1—I did not; but 
the moment I heard the expression I 
thought Sly was guilty of murder. 

You make an affectation of religion ; 
and yet it never occurred to you to tell 
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that a Roman Catholic clergyman had been 
barbarously murdered ?—( No answer.) 

Were you not bound, by the oath you 
swore as a constable, to obey the laws of 
God and man, and to disclose all viola- 
tions of the laws?—Nothing was men- 
tioned upon this subject, as I recollect. 

It is strange you do not recollect. Did 
you speak to Mr. Moloney on the subject, 
when you heard Sly allude to the paper 
which he conceived Byrne had given to 
Mr. Moloney ?—I did not. 

Were you examined at the coroner’s 
inquest ?—I was not; not until after- 
wards. 

Did not Sergeant Patterson, in his book, 
return you as having been in the barracks 
at eleven in the night Mr. Walsh came by 
his death ?—He did. 

Did you not swear that you saw the 
prisoner the same night leave his own 
house at twelve o’clock?—I did; but 
Sergeant Patterson made a wrong entry. 

When did you complain of this false 
entry ?—Not until lately. 

And why did you do so then ?—I can- 
not say. 

Oh! it was not because the entry would 
have falsified your statements on the trial ? 
—(No answer.) 

Baron Smith, in the most impressive 
tone, said, If you expect to be saved, 
answer the question at once. 

Witness.—I never complained until 
lately. J thought nothing about it. 

Mr. Martley.— You knew that Sly was 
charged with the crime of murder at the 
coroner's inquest, and did you then at- 
tend ?—No. 

Do you know Anne Rooney ?—Y es. 

Were you present when she swore 
against the prisoner, Styles, and Wynne? 
—I was. 

Was not Sly then fully acquitted 1— 
Yes. 

And yet after this it was that he spoke 
of the danger that he would be arrested ? 
—(No answer.) 

Did you ever hear of the reward 7— 
I have seen it in print. 

Did you ever hear of the amount ?— 
It was a good penny. 

Why did you not inform against Sly 
before ?—Because I considered that he 
would be convicted on other evidence, 
and I also heard that he had fired at a 
soldier. 

Baron Smith looked at the informa- 
tions sworn by the witness, and said it 
was most remurkable that he, after the 
lapse of a considerable time, stated the 
conversation between Sly and his uncle 
in the identical terms that appeared in 
the informations. This was the more 
singular, as the witness said he had not 
committed the conversation to writing. 

James Doyle examined.—I remember 
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the night the Rev. John Walsh was 
killed ; I was at that time in Mr. Sly’s 
service ; my master went on the 30th to 
the petty sessions ; I went to bed at 
nightfall, before my master returned ; I 
did not lock the door before I went to 
bed, because I had orders not to do so 
when he was out; the following morning 
I got up and went to the prisoner’s 
room, to see if he had come home; he 
was then in bed, and desired me to go of 
a message ; on my return I went to him 
again, and then remarked ared stroke about 
his forehead ; he said he was at Mr. Ka. 
vanagh’s avenue on horseback, and when 
returning he struck his forehead against 
a bough; he remained in bed that day 
while we were at dinner; Pat Fleming 
was the boy who was with me; we slept 
in the bed in the kitchen; on Friday 
night I went to bed about nightfall; [ 
awakened during that night, which was 
the one after the Rev. Mr. Walsh was 
killed ; I heard the noise of a horse com- 
ing up to the door, and the latch of the 
door was raised ; the person said, ‘ Uncle, 
are you in bed?’ The prisoner replied, 
‘Iam; is that Frank?’ Sly then opened 
the door, and I heard him say, ‘ How 
are you, Mr. Cardiff?’ He then desired 
Frank Perrin to put the horses in the 
stable; Frank replied, that it would not 
be worth while for the short time they 
would stop; the prisoner then went for 
chairs from the parlour, and he brought 
them into the kitchen; he then desired 
the other two men to sit down. Sly had 
some discourse with them; the candle 
was lighting at this time, and Perrin 
came to the settle-bed and looked upon 
me and the other boy; he then said, 
‘The two boys are fast by the eyes, 
anyways ;’ the prisoner observed to the 
others, ‘ If you beat a drum at their ears 
they would not hear it ;’ he then said, ‘I 
am told you have dreadful work about 
the business in Bagenalstown.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Perrin, ‘there is not an old 
voteen in the town who is not going mad 
about it.’ Sly then rejoined, ‘ The lady 
will be proud anyway, if he could tell 
her mind ;’ he also said, that Wynne had 
great babbling on the subject, and that if 
he (Sly) had been as wise in the begin- 
ning as in the latter end, he would not 
have had him at all; when Wynne came 
up to the priest he did not come up 
stout, and he feared he would have stag- 
gered on it. Sly said,‘ that he caught 
hold of the reins, and he got a blow from 
Priest Walsh’s whip on the forehead.’ 
Wynne then downed him with a hammer, 
and Styles then jumped upon the body; 
the mare was then let loose, and they 
then jumped on the body, and gave it 
some heavy kicks. Perrin observed, 
‘Why did you not let him among the 
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trees?’ The prisoner answered, ‘ Ah, 
what a warrior you are! We brought 
him to the biden. and laid him before 
Brophy's door, who is a Catholic; and 
there is not a gentleman in the county 
who will not believe that he did not fall 
from his horse, unless, indeed, some 
should say he was murdered.’ I heard 
Perrin say, ‘ What did you do with the 
hammer?’ and the prisoner replied, * That 
your head and mine may never ache 
until the hammer is found.’ The bo 
beside me then began to stir in the bed, 
and Perrin said, ‘ The fellow is awak- 
ing.’ The men then went out, and I got 
upon a table at the gable-end of the 
house, in order to hear what they were 
saying. All I heard was Sly bidding 
them good night. He then returned 
into the house and went to bed. I re- 
mained in his house two months after 
this conversation, in order to finish the 
time which I had agreed to serve with 
him. I also had some potatoes sowed 
in his land, and wished to wait till they 
were dug. 

Cross-examined.—Are you related to 
Corrigan ?— No. 

I would think you were, for I never 
heard two such memories in my life. 
Was the prisoner in his room when Car- 
diff and Perrin called?—He was, and 
came down to open the door. 

It is extraordinary that when the noise 
of rapping was so great you did not get 
up to let the men in? (No answer.) 

You say it was Perrin looked at you, 
and the boy with you, in the settle-bed, 
after he had come into the kitchen 1— 
Yes. 

Then he must have known that the 
prisoner was about telling him of this 
murder; but Sly would not tell where 
the hammer was 1—He would not. 

If Sly told about the hammer, and 
where it was, and that it was not after- 
wards found where you described, would 
not your story be disbelived? —I am 
telling only the truth. 

Nobody would insinuate the contrary ! 
— you examined at the inquest ?— 

es. 

Were you not sworn to tell the whole 
truth ?—Yes, 

Did vou say a word about this con- 
versation ?—I answered every thing that 
was asked. 

Did you know all they were inquiring 
about ?—I did. 

Aud yet you did not say a word about 
80 material a matter as this conversa. 
tion! Did you speak to Mr. Moloney 
then?—I did not. 

Are you able to read ?—I am not. 

_ Did you often repeat the conversation 
since it took place ?—No. 

And yet the words are precisely the 
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same as those sworn to in your informa. 
tions? (No answer.) 

Patrick Fleming examined. —I was 
living with Sly at the time Mr. Walsh 
was killed. used to sleep with J. 
Doyle, in the kitchen. Sometime after 
the murder I heard the prisoner curse 
and swear that he knocked down old 
blind Jack Walsh. He was pretty 
hearty when he said this. Two police- 
men were present at this time. 

Cross-examined.—TI cannot say when 
this was said. The prisoner uttered the 
words without speaking to any one. He 
said it to himself. I left Sly’s, and ran 
away to Holmes’s, in the county of Wex- 
ford. I left him, being unwilling to 
stop with him after the priest was killed. 
He did not settle with me. 

Mr. Martley.— You want, however, to 
settle him ! 

Mr. Tickell stated that he had severak 
witnesses whom he offered for the cross- 
examination of the prisoner’s counsel, 
because they did not corroborate the 
evidence given by some witnesses for 
the crown. 

For the defence, one of the policemen 
stated by Fleming to have been present 
when Sly said, ‘ he had knocked down 
old blind Jack Walsh,’ positively denied 
that any such expression had been used 
by Sly. 

Jane Perrin examined. — I live in the 
town of Borris; I am the prisoner’s sis- 
ter; I recollect the night the deceased 
met his death; that day Sly dined with 
me, and left his mare in my stable; he 
parted from me about eleven o'clock ; he 
went out before this to Borris-house, 
and on his return had a lump on his fore- 
head ; I put a cold smoothing-iron to it ; 
he said he had struck his head against 
the bough of a tree, his mare going very 
fast at the time. 

John Cardiff examined.—I am steward 
to Mr. Kavanagh, of Borris. I recollect 
the evening of the death of Mr. Walsh ; 
I saw Sly that evening in the servants’ 
hall. The following evening J and Frank 
Perrin went to Sly, on the business of 
bringing him to his brother, to see if two 
leases could be broken. The election 
petition was going on. He sat down in 
the kitchen ; he saw a settle-bed in the 
kitchen, but did not examine it ; neither 
did Perrin. Said, in reference to Mr. 
Walsh's death, that the town was in an 
uproar, and that it was not safe to be out. 
Sly never said a single word about having 
shared in the murder. 

William Little examined,—I am uncle 
to Sly. Iam eighty-four years of age. 
1 have never said a word, in a stable or 
out of a stable, about Sly having been in 
danger about the murder. He never spoke 
a word to me upon the subject. 
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Mr. Martley said they had Wynne and 
Styles present, if the crown wished to 
examine them. This offer was de- 
clined. 

Dr. Rawson.—I examined the head of 
the late Mr. Walsh on the Monday after 
he was found dead. A fall from a horse 
could decidedly have caused the fractures 
I saw on the head. 

At half-past nine o’clock Baron Smith 
commenced his charge to the jury. He 
said the case was to be decided, not 
through the influence of religious feel- 
ings, but on grounds founded alone upon 
the evidence. The present case differed 
greatly from most others ; for in general 
the proof of the cause of death was almost 
a formality of evidence, rather than a sub- 
stantive point. The jury were, in the 
first instance, to inquire what was the 
occasion of the Rev. Mr. Walsh’s death ; 
and if they were of opinion that he had 
fallen from his horse, or even entertained 
a reasonable doubt upon the subject, the 
prisoner would be entitled, as a matter of 
course, to his acquittal. It appeared that 
the deceased had been on horseback the 
night he was killed; and some of the 
witnesses had stated that his horse threw 
him once before, and was near throwing 
him a second time. The jury had the 
opinion of the several medical gentlemen 
who had been examined ; and the pro- 
verbial phrase, that doctors differ, was 
exemplified in the present instance. The 
jury had therefore, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to adopt those 
epinions which were in their judgment 
the most rational. If they were satisfied 
that the wounds upon the head of the 
deceased were not caused by a fall from 
a horse, but from a blunt instrument, 
then they were to see how far the pri- 
soner was implicated in the homicide by 
the evidence which had been brought 
forward against him. If the jury be- 
lieved that the prisoner had uttered the 
declarations imputed to him, they could 
entertain no doubt that he was guilty of 
a most foul and horrible murder; but 
they were bound to see that the story 
was a probable one. The prisoner would 
appear to have ostentatiously proclaimed 
his guilt, and this without any motive. 
The learned judge adverted to the very 
suspicious circumstance of Hugh Corri- 
gan mentioning the conversation he over- 
heard, and giving the identical words 
which appeared in his informations, 
sworn a considerable period before. He 
also alluded to the statement of Doyle, 
that Sly had declared that the body of 
the deceased had been heavily kicked 
and leaped upon, which seemed to be 
at variance with the fact that the me- 
dical gentlemen found no marks what- 
ever on the body of the deceased. 
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Baron Smith then noticed several other 
leading points in the evidence. 

The jury, in less than ten minutes, 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

The foreman said he was requested to 
beg of the judge that he would send a 
communication to the government, in 
reference to the conduct of Corrigan, 
the policeman. 

Baron Smith replied that he should 
attend to the suggestion. 

Mr. Berwick said that it would be 
unnecessary, as the prisoner's counsel 
were resolved upon indicting some of 
the witnesses for wilful and corrupt 
perjury.” 


Now on these remarkable proceed- 
ings it is impossible not to observe ;— 

1. That the same hand, the same 
coarse and bungling workmanship, but 
actuated by the direst malignity, is 
visible throughout. Anne Rooney 
comes before a magistrate on the 22d 
of August, and states that she was an 
eye-witness, an innocent eye-witness, 
to a foul and brutal murder, on the 
30th of July! The first question that 
suggests itself to every mind is, Why 
have three weeks been suffered to 
elapse before this disclosure is made? 
Why is it only after great excitement 
has been got up by the harangues of 
the priests, and after divers of them 
have been heard to declare that “ they 
would have blood for blood ;” why is it 
only after the matter has thus rankled 
and festered in the minds of the mis- 
guided people, that a witness is found 
to come forward, and to disclose that 
which, if true, she was bound to have 
disclosed more than three weeks be- 
Anne Rooney saw the murder 
committed, she says, on the 30th of 
July ; there was an inquest held, as 
all the country knew, on the 31st, yet 
not a word does Anne Rooney utter 
till the 22d of August! Why?! The 
reason turns out to be, that she was in 
Nuas gaol on the day of Walsh’s death, 
and for sixteen days after! 

Will any one imagine that this girl, 
knowing that she had been in prison 
all the time, would of her own accord 
have imagined any thing so absurd, as 
to come forward with a declaration that 
she saw Walsh’s death? [Is it not 
clear that she, Anne Rooney, was just 
the very last person to whom such a 
fiction was likely to occur? Can it be 
doubted that the whole story was got 
up for her, by some one who trusted 
that the fact. of her confinement in 
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Naas gaol would not be discovered ? 
And what, then, can exceed the atrocity 
of the whole affair, except, perhaps, its 
bungling execution ? 

2. But now opens the second act of 
this drama, meant to be a tragedy. 

The endeavour to get up a story of 
some one’s having actually witnessed 
the murder had failed, and a second 
attempt of the same kind presented 
too many difficulties. Any fabrication 
of this description would have been 
exposed to so keen a scrutiny, as to 
leave the probability of success but 
small. A different course, therefore, 
was taken. The person aimed at was 
to be represented as confessing his own 
guilt. And, to make the case a safe one, 
two or three different witnesses were to 
prove that he had implicated himself in 
various conversations. 

The habitual and national craft of the 
Irish, in concealing what it would be 
to their disadvantage to have known, 
is quite a striking feature in their cha- 
racter. And certainly the Protestants, 
surrounded on every side by the emis- 
saries of the priests, and constantly 
watched for every word which might 
be used against them, are not, cannot 
be, the only incautious persons in the 
nation. 

And yet, according to the story here 
got up, a man, who had just committed 
a capital offence, goes about, the next 
night, six weeks after, and at some 
third time not particularised, talking 
aloud, in the hearing of divers persons, 
all of them watching his words, about 
the share he had had in this abhorred 
murder! But let us look at the wit- 
nesses, and their evidence. 

Corrigan, the policeman, was an ac- 
quaintance of Anne Rooney’s. He was 
present when she made her charge, so 
clearly proved to be a false accusation, 
against the farmer, Archibald Sly. He 
sees Sly most fully cleared. This was 
at the end of August. 

Now, in about a week after this, ac- 

‘ cording to bis own account, being or- 
dered to the farmer's on duty, he lis- 
tens outside a stable, and there con- 
trives to hear a conversation in which 
Sly confesses the murder. This con- 
versation he never reports to his com- 
manding officer. Nor, according to 
his own story, though that conversation 
clearly fixed Sly with the crime of 
murder, was it his intention to reveal 
it, until by a conversation with his 
preest he was induced to do so. 
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This witness cannot recollect the 
day of the week on which the conver- 
sation happened! yet he repeats the 
story as to the conversation in the 
stable, word for word, in precisely the 
same terms, at a distance of several 
months! And, be it remarked, he 
had tried to give aon to his story, 
by adding that he had seen Sly on the 
night of the murder, at twelve o’clock, 
when his commanding officer had re- 
turned him as being safe in the barracks 
at eleven! 

This witness, too, like Rooney, is 
tainted with the offence, on his own 
shewing, of having concealed the fact 
of murder having been committed ; and, 
like Rooney, he will doubtless receive 
the reward of detected perjury. 

But at the same trial James Doyle 
is brought forward. This worthy lay, 
apparently asleep in bed, in Sly’s house, 
on the evening after the murder, he says, 
and heard Sly detail the circumstances of 
Walsh's death to two friends who called 
in. According to his story, a man 
who had committed murder the day 
before, and who knew that the most 
eager inquiry was being made for the 
perpetrator,—and who knew, too, that 
every Papist around him was a spy 
of the priest’s for this especial end,— 
this man does not hesitate to talk 
openly of his share in the crime before 
four witnesses ! 

This witness had been examined at 
the inquest. He was then sworn to tell 
the whole truth, and he said not one 
word about this conversation! Very 
naturally did the jury request that he 
might be taken into safe keeping, to- 
gether with Corrigan. 

But there is yet another witness, 
Patrick Fleming also deposes to hav- 
ing heard Sly confess the murder. He 
states two policemen to have been 
present. One of these comes forward, 
and wholly negatives the fact ! 

Now, what are we to say to all this? 
Four distinct and deliberate acts of 
perjury, long meditated and cautiously 
contrived, are here levelled against the 
life of one man! The judge, in pass- 
ing sentence on Anne Rooney, ob- 
served, “ Your attack on the life of 
Archibald Sly does not appear to have 
been the only one. In fact, there is 
yet a mystery in the whole proceeding.” 

Yes, there is a mystery; but when 
we find it confessed by the chief per- 
jurer in the second case, that his charge 
against Sly was never made until after 
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the priest had been preparing him for 
aie it is not difficult to say of 
what character that mystery is. A case 
upon record will cast some light upon it, 

At the Cork Assizes, March 20. 
1834, William Wright was indicted 
for the- murder of Daniel Crane, by 
shooting him with a loaded pistol, in 
the month of January preceding. 

The accused had been engaged in 
seizing two cows belonging to the man 
said to be murdered. A regular array 
of witnesses was produced, to prove that 
the prisoner, without any provocation, 
shot at and killed the deceased. At last 
the priest, Father Burke, was put into 
the box, when Mr. Jackson cross- 
examined him as follows :— 


“* Rev. Mr. Burke cross-examined.—I 
knew the deceased ; I did not know him 
to be the most riotous man in the coun- 
try; I did not hear he was particularly 
so; there was a strong feeling and pre- 
judice in that part of the country against 
persons engaged in tithes. The prisoner 
was Bridewell keeper at Macroom ; heard 
that he was attacked for being concerned 
in tithes. I was requested by friends to 
the deceased to retain counsel ; but, find- 
ing it would make them obnoxious to 
certain individuals, I retained them on 
my own account. It was occasioned by 
a letter written to a third party, stating, 
that if a certain professional man was 
engaged, the writer would wash his 
hands out of the business. 

Mr. Jackson.— Who was the writer of 
that letter ? 

Witness.—I would rather be excused 
from giving the name. 

Mr. Jackson.—1 will take no excuse, 
sir; I must have the name from you. 

Witness.—Mr. Ashe, jun. of Ash- 
grove, was the writer. He is landlord 
to the Cranes. 

Mr. Jackson.—Did you not, sir, pro- 
cure subscriptions through your parish 
to carry on this prosecution ? 

Witness.— Not in my parish. 

Mr. Jackson.—Did you not mention 
this business in the chapel, and solicit 
subscriptions to carry it on? 

Witness.—I did not mention it in 
chapel ; but I went among some friends, 
and made up the money to defray the 
expenses. 

Mr. Jackson.—When did you retain 
the last counsel, who is now assisting the 
crown counsel ? 

Witness.—I retained the second coun- 
sel this morning ; I was subpoenaed by 
the deceased’s eldest son. 

Mr. Jackson.—I am now about to put 
@ question to you, sir, and I request your 
particular attention to it. Upon your oath, 
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had you any conversation on this matter 
with any of the family of the deceased, 
and if so, with whom? 

Witness.—I do not recollect. 

Mr. Jackson.—I call upon you, sir, to 
recollect, and say whether you had not a 
conversation with some of the sons of the 
deceased ? 

Witness (after some hesitation),.—1 had, 

Mr. Jackson.—When had you that 
conversation ? 

Witness.—lI think it was on Friday last. 

Mr. Jackson.—And is it possible you 
don’t recollect a conversation that took 
place so recently as Friday? Come, state 
with whom you had the conversation, 
and the nature of it ? 

Witness (again hesitating).—I had a 
conversation with his son Cornelius. 

Mr. Jackson.—Was it a private con. 
versation, or in confession ? 

Witness.—It was a private conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Jackson.—Come, then, sir, let us 
have it at once. 

Witness.—I throw myself on the pro- 
tection of the court as a clergyman. 

Mr. Jackson.—No protection shall be 
afforded you, sir, in this instance. Had 
you, or had you not, a conversation with 
the deceased's son Cornelius? 

Witness.—The deceased’s son told me 
that he (Cornelius) had his hand on the 
prisoner's hand before the shot was fired. 
(Great sensation in ccurt.) 

Mr. Jackson (with great energy ).—On 
your solemn oath, sir, did he, or did he 
not, tell you that the deceased himself 
had his hand on the prisoner before the 
shot was fired ? 

Witness.—He did. (A general erela- 
mation throughout the court followed this 
admission. ) 

Mr. Jackson._-_I am done with you, 
sir !—you may go down. 

When the sensation which this dis- 
covery excited had ceased, counsel for 
the crown addressed the court, and stated 
that had they been aware of the testimony 
then given, they would not have pro- 
ceeded on the capital charge ; but, under 
present circumstances, they felt bound to 
give evidence to prove manslaughter. 

Samuel Vignolles, Esy.—I am a police- 
magistrate. I recollect the inquest held 
on deceased, and attended it. I had con- 
versations with the country people ; the 
Rev. Mr. Burke was there. 1] endea- 
voured to procure the attendance of the 
friends of the deceased early in the pro- 
ceeding. I discovered the sons had been 
there ; and I sent parties of police for 
them, and they returned without them. 
I called on the parties to produce the 
coat, waistcoat, and shirt. The waist- 
coat and shirt were produced ; but great 
objection was made by Mr. Burke to the 
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production of the coat. A coat was pro- 
duced, but none of the marks were on it 
that 1 sought; the one produced did not 
correspond with the size and figure of 
deceased. ‘The non-appearance of the 
younger son was caused by Mr. Burke, 
who sent him away. Mr. B. attended 
there throughout. One son remained. 
I examined the wrist of the man after 
exhumation, and saw the mark of powder, 
It appeared to me that the pistol must 
have been close to the deceased when it 
went off ; for there was an indented cir- 
cular space on the wrist, which appeared 
to have been produced by the pistol. 

Mrs. Sarah Letitia Haynes sworn.— 
There was money due by deceased to 
my late husband ; it never was paid or 
settled for in any way. I employed the 
prisoner to execute decrees on my return 
from the court-house. I had a conversa- 
tion with the prisoner, who asked me for 
permission to take promissory notes from 
the deceased. 1 had twice renewed the 
decrees, and I offered to take the debt 
at five shillings a-week. I closed two 
hundred accounts, and never found an 
error in my husband's books. 

The defence having closed, the chief- 
justice addressed the jury in the most 
indignant terms at the conduct exhibited 
before them on the trial ; and, after dwell- 
ing in the most eloquent terms on the 
narrow escape the man had had, and how 
near they (the court and jury) were in 
committing a murder by taking away the 
life of an innocent man, his lordship 
concluded by saying, that he often re- 
gretted not having the power of making 
the witnesses change places with the 
accused, 

The jury, without a moment'’s hesita- 
tion, returned a verdict of Not Guilty, 
which gave great satisfaction.” 


No one can read this most instruc- 
tive story without seeing, at once, how 
completely, in every case in which the 
priests choose to interfere, they make 
the affair their own; get up the evi- 
dence ; tutor the witnesses ; suppress 
or colour the facts as may best suit 
their purpose ; and that purpose ever 
is, to get some one whose presence is 
inconvenient to them put out of the 
way. 

In this Cork case, one of the func- 
tionaries of the law was levying for a 
simple debt. But he was obnoxious 
to the Papists, because he often levied 
for tithes also. Therefore a scuffle 
takes place; a pistol, which his assail- 
ant tries to wrest from him, goes off in 
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the struggle, and the obstructor gets 
killed. All this the priest knew ; and 
yet, knowing it all, this minister of re- 
ligion sets to work, by suppressing 
evidence, and distorting facts, to get 
an innocent man hanged for murder / 

And it is into these people’s hands 
that we are now called upon to sur- 
render Ireland. O’Connell “ does not 
ask,—he demands, justice for Ireland :” 
and that justice is to consist, for this 
session, of two things, first, the taking 
the whole police force of Ireland out of 
the hands of the magistracy, and the 
placing it in the hands of the govern- 
ment, 2. e., in the hands of O’Connell 
and the priests; secondly, the erection 
of Popish corporations in all the towns, 
by which means Popish juries, and 
none other, would always be ready to 
try all those causes. And thus, with 
all the policemen round his house at 
the beck and call of the priest, and 
with the jury which is to do him jus- 
tice selected by an officer nominated 
by the Popish clergy,—what proba- 
bility would a poor Protestant farmer, 
like Archibald Sly, have of escaping 
the toils which were laid for him on 
every side? 

But surely the House of Lords will 
not thus abandon the poor Protestants 
of Ireland to the tender mercies of 
Rome. It is to that assembly, and to 
that alone, under God, that we can 
now look; and to them we do look, 
and with some degree of confidence. 
If the Peers of England fail us in this 
extremity, Ireland is lost to Protestant- 
ism, and is lost to England. 

And is this a moment in which to 
talk, as some half-hearted Conserva- 
tives do, of ** not wishing to raise the 
no-Popery cry?” What does any 
one, even among the most zealous, of 
the opponents of Popery, wish to do, 
but to warn the nation of real, practical 
danger, arising from the prevalence of 
Popery ; and to set the legislative and 
the executive on their guard against it? 
Are we to see the power of the priests 
daily increasing, and that power openly 
directed against the very dives of inno- 
cent Protestants,—and yet be silent, 
or speak, if at all, with a gentle ac- 
cent and a measured tone? Are the 
facts above narrated true, or not? And 
if they are true, what language can be 
too decided in reference to them ? 
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April-May Sonnets. 


” 


“ Iite Eco 


Virortius Maro, or somebody else in his name. 


I, 


I am the man, who, on the dying day 
Of February, in this year of Leap 
(The year when maids may venture on the step 
Of shewing gentlemen the proper way 
To woo), wrote what I think I have a right to say, 
Were two fair sonnets, which, upon the page 
Closing the March of Fraser’s pilgrimage, 
Were to the public given in due array ; 
And therefore it is quite correct, I think, 
That what I did a month ago I now 
Should, although bound not to it by a vow 
For the effusion of most Christian ink, 
Repeat, and write two sonnets : but — sans doubt, 
I have no notion what they ‘Il be about. 


II. 


But one of them is finished — so that’s done, 
Concluded, and its fourteen lines are o’er — 
I now am bound only to fourteen more 

(Or ten, for four are going, or have gone) : 

My labour, therefore, will be small, or none. 
But what shall be the matter of my song ? 
That shall we find as we proceed along, 

Reader and writer gaily jogging on. 

Be not fatigued, kind friend! the close is near ; 
Soon sinks my sonnets’ sun in evening cool, 

Soon its last tones will melt upon thine ear, 
Like dying swan-notes on the mantling pool. 

Oh, gentle reader! have I brought thee here, 

That I may hail thee as an Aprit Foor? 

M. O'D. 
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